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Soprano 


Who Is Coming to America the End of This Month and Will Have Appearances With the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company. She Will Also Be Heard in Concert and Will Give a 
New York Recital During the Season. 
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FLORA WOODMAN, ENGLISH-SCOTCH SOPRANO, 
(center) on board Orient liner S.S. Otranto, on a cruise this past summer to Norway, Sweden and Denmark ; (left) with the Cap- 
Officer of the S.S. Otranto, and (right)at the Bri'ish Legation at Stockholm, Sweden. Miss Woodman ts to mak 
her first American tour this fall under the management of Annie Friedberg 


, 
iain and Chief 


ai Town Hall, New York, and the ex- 
periment was so successful that it is to 
be repeated this season. 
HENRY HADLEY AND 
FRED HAGAR, 
his manager, at the former’s summer 


home, West Chop, Martha’s Vineyard, 

talking over the coming season's plans. 

Dr. Hadley has just returned from Seat 

tle and Denver, where he conducted sum- 

mer symphony concerts in July and 
August 


DIVINE, 
neszo-soprano of the Metropolitan, while 
vacationing at East Lamoine, Me 
ssayed a new role—that of a modern 

Maud Muller in the hayfield. 


He 
Loo 
. ae ti oe - DAVIS SR. AND DAVIS JR. 
| : 3 - This back to nature group shows Da- 
= . mr \ 7 ae vis, Sr., and Davis, Jr., at Whitefish 
wii” a Bay, Wis., hard at work during vacation 
. : i> "2 ‘ae —"". “ . time at a game of chess. When at home 
* 2 wrt! ; Magee, j a at Wyoming, Ohio, the two Davises 
ic et foaekh ‘ conduct a very active and successful con- 
; : - ae servatory of music. Davis, Sr., is an 
: , “+ ‘— : Poa, 7 : ; eminent composer, and both Davtses are 
ae ' , ‘ - }s a, aa f — pianists. Several years ago they gave a 
: . : ees ; 3 joint recital of Davis, Sr.’s, compositions 
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CONDUCTORS’ AOR 


THE BASLE CONSERVATORY’S 

The photo shows Felix Weingartner (center) surrounded by the members of his cé 
ductors’ Basle, Switzerland. Eight different nationalities are represented 
the membership of Weingartner’s class. 
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MR. AND MRS. FRANK LA FORGE, 
ha string of fish caught by them in the Bay of Fundy, Vaine 
spent the month of September. Mr. La Forge resumed his teaching 
the La Forge-Berumen Studios, N York, on October 1. 
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ADAMO DIDUR, 
looking in the best of health, after his 
summer abroad. The basso arrives in 
‘ew York soon to rejoin the Metro- 
politan. His daughter, Olga, who ts 
said to have a beautiful voice, will ac- 
company her father here and be heard 
in joint concerts with him, under the 
direction of Sel Hurok. (Upper right) 
“Two of the youngest members of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, looking 
for a contract in Italy” writes 
Adamo Didur, famous basso, who ts 
shown here with Antonio Scotti at the 
Villa d’Este. (Lower right) Didur, 
his two daughters, Eva and Olga, and 
his (extreme right) at Ariano 
Ferrara, Italy. 
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CAROLINE LOWE 
hailing friends in front of the Walter 
Scott mo in Edinburgh, Scotland, 
where she spent a portion of her vacation 


nmument 


Rrataa 
JANET SPENCER, 

well known contralto, who has reopened 
her studio for vocal teaching. This snap- 
shot was taken at Gardner's Bay, L. I., 
where she passed a portion of her vaca- 
tion with her artist-pupil, Marion Kerby, 
who is to 1 oloist at the Elizabeth 

ige Festival in Washington, D. C. 


HAROLD HENRY, 
md his beautiful police di 


j ar 
He literally tries everythin 
4 hel 771 


uity as n 
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even his a 


ductor 


KAYLA MITZL, 

fourteen ld ztolinist, who will make 
her New York debut at Carnegie Hall 
on the ez f October 18. This child 
prodigy is being presented by Louis Per- 
singer, m she has been study- 
ing for the past year and a half. Many 
eminent musicians have predicted a bril- 
liant future for her, and her debut there- 
fore 1s attracting much attention. (Photo 
Island. by Paralia). 


ening ¢ 


with wh 
BRUNO HUHN, 

of his vocal pupils, Mrs. Ernest 

of Fort Benning, Ga., outside his 

ut East Hampton, Long 


AT ARNOLD CORNELISSEN’S SUMMER HOME 
Officers and directors of the Pro-Arte Symphonic Choir of Buffalo, N. Y 


, a 
rus of ninety v 


voices of which Arnold Cornelissen is the conductor, being 
it Stone House, South Wales, N. Y., the summer home of the Cornelissens. 
i Mrs. Cornelissen and their daughter, Rosemarie, at Het Steenen Huis 
’ ‘ornelissen’s estate is growing more beautiful every year and 
1 there are highly artistic affairs. Mr. Cornelissen again will 

Choral Club and the Olean Symphony Orchestra. 


SONIA SHARNOVA, 
of the German Grand Opera Company, 
who will be the soloist with the Dallas 
Symphony Orchestra on November 17 
and will also give a Chicago recital on 
November 24. Later dates will include 
a Pittsburgh recital. Mme. Sharnova will 
appear with the German Opera on its 
entire tour, beginning in January. (Photo 
by De Miryjian). 


TWO COMPOSERS, 
Eugene Goossens and Henry Eitcheim, 
photographed in the garden of the 
Eicheim home at Santa Barbara, where 
Mr. Goossens visited during his recent 
season as conductor of the Hollywood 
Bowl concerts. 


ELSA LEHMAN, 
spent the 
summer in Eu- 


who 


rope, where she 
sang some of her 
Negro 
French 





songs to 
and Ger- 
man audiences 
with much suc- 
cess, has now re- 
sumed her activi- 
ties in America. 


JOSEPHINE LYDSTON SEYL, 
who is enjoying much success with her costume recitals, 
will begin her season at the Chicago Woman’s Club 
Auditorium on October 27, under the Block Concert 
Management. Besides her recital work the gifted so- 
prano has a large class of voice pupils at the Block 
School of Music in Chicago, and her activities in both 
capacities will keep her very busy during the present 
season. 


THE MORGAN TRIO. 
Left to right: Virginia, harpist; Frances, violinist, and Marguerite, pianist. They are 
known in Europe as Le Trio Morgan, where their concerts together have brought them 
unusual success. They are to play this winter in America, and their appearances 


; i ( apf are 
being looked forward to with great interest. 
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JEAN TESLOF, 

baritone, vocal teacher and coach, pho- 
tographed in his favorite canoe in a cove 
near Bar Harbor, Me., where he spent 
several weeks this summer. Mr. Teslof 
has returned to New York where he has 

opened a new studio this season. 

. 


JAMES MASSELL, 
vocal authority, whose book, To Sing or 
Not To Sing, has a large sale, has re- 
opened his studio, following a restful 
vacation spent principally in sailing and 
fishing in Great South Bay. Mrs. Mas- 
sell is the capable studio coach for stage 
deportment, she having been on the 

European operatic stage. 


HOWARD PRESTON, 


FREDERICK SCHLIEDER, 
prominent pedagogue of New York, pho 
tographed on one of his few leisure days 
this past summer at a point 11,000 feet 
high in the Rocky Mountains near Den 
ver, Colo., where he gave an intensive 
course for teachers. Mr. Schlieder, who 
also taught in Berkeley, Cal., this past 
summer, has been requested to return 
next summer for a longer period in both 


AT MONTE CARLO. 

to right: Lifar, first dancer of the 
Diaghileff Russian Ballet, the late Diag 
hileff, and Serge Prokofieff, snapped at 
Vionte Carlo after a rehearsal of The 
Prodigal Son, a ballet. by Prokofief,, 
which has been exclusively featured in 
Europe. It was especially well received 
at Covent Garden. Mr. Prokofieff will 
return to America this season under the 

management of Haensel & Jones. 


ESTHER JOHNSSON, 
pianist, in Holland, with 
Ignaz Neumark, conductor, under whose 
direction she recently played with out 
standing success as soloist with the or 
chestra of The Hague. She has 


re-engaged for next season. 


Scheveningen, 


BANNERMAN, 
been soprano, enjoying a hik 


I hike while 7 
ing in Muskoka, Canada 


! = , celli and 
FERNANDA DORIA, 
mezzo-soprano, did not have to seek mducted the orchestra in a Cad- 
cooling breezes at the seaside, as she has 
an airy penthouse in New York City. 
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baritone of the Chicago Civic Opera, has jusi signed a 
contract to appear on the first Friday night of each 
month on the Armour Hour. Radio fans who are also 
opera goers will enjoy hearing this opera baritone who 
has been in great demand in concert and recital. Jt will 
be remembered that Mr. Preston was asked by the 
composer of the Light of St. Agnes to create the first 
baritone role in that opera when it had its French 
premiere in Paris recently; and according to the critics 
there, Howard Preston made a hit in a part well fitted ** 
to his vocal and histrionic resources. In the accom- 
panying picture he is scen as Faninal in Rosenkavalier. 


(De Gueldre photo.) ’ 
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Coach—Repertoire 
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BOGERT 
Member 
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American 

Teachers of Singing 

OF SINGING 

Bw. ¥. Tel. 4345 Cathedral 
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EANNETTE HUTCHISON 
Certiriep TEACHER Piano 
I{ARMONY, COUNTERPOINT COMPOSITION 
aND Musicat History 
ly Way, etc., 


also Trains 
Classes 


New York 


for begin ners 
Public School; iano 


Opera House Studios, 
Chickering 9370 


RANCIS MOORE 
PIANIST—TEACHER 
169 East 7 St., New York City 
Manor Lane, Pelham Manor, N 
ephones: Sacramento 8086 or Pelham 


8th 


2260 


MME. GINA CIAPARELLI- 
VIAFORA 
ly Leading Soprano 
Opera House 

Teacher of noted artists 

Authority on Voice PLacinG 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
world’s greatest 
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ew York 


tt 0252 


JEANE DOSSERT 
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Specialist 
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BELLAMANN 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
West 57th Street, New 


Phone Circle 9873 


KATHERINE 


York 





WARD-STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 
Mozart Festival 
of Harrisburg, Pa 


8 West 55th Street, New York 


| ALICE 





NEI 


GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
790 Riversic Drive, 
Telephone Billings 62 


Riviera, le New York 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 
ART OF SINGING 

METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 

1425 we 4 Phone 


STUDIOS 


Broadway, 2634 Penn 


FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND 
OF SINGING 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
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JANET SPENCER 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
Claremont Ave., New York City 
Cathedral 6840 
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DLINGER ENSEMBLE 
Mrs. William Neidlinger, 
William Neidlinger, 
RECITALS—MUSI¢ 
Instruction: Voice, 
West 99th Street 
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Piano, 
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New York City 





LEON CARSON, 

TEACHER 

New Jersey Studio 
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Tel.: Nutley 2499 
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Teacher of International Artists 
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Voice trials by New York 
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“Not all may become Artists, but everyone cap 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


MUSICAL 


LEVEY 


Violin Studio 


Former leader 
London String Quartet 
E Specializing in 
CrHamBer Music CLasses 
§ Address: Congress Hotel, 
19 W. 6th St., New York 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone-Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bldg. | Chicago, III. 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 


Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bidg., Orange, N. J. 











HAGGERTY-SNELL Voce Music 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


LOTTA MADDEN 


SOPRANO 
Limited Number of Pupils 
Studio: 205 West 107th St., N. Y. 
Tel.: Academy 0687 
Seen by appointment only 
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Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 
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Masical Director 

Judson Radio Program 
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4 West 40th St., New York City 
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New York City 
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ARVID SAMUELSON 


Studio 522 
Steinway Hall, New York 


Circle 0116 
retephone { Cath 1560 


WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
VOCAL COACHING 
Residence; 319 West 95th St., N. Y. Phone; 10021 River 








“Spring Is Here’ “Joyous Youth” “‘Bubbies”’ 
and Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your Dealer or Direct 
cS RBY-LEWI 
ONCERT SONG 


65 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 


curxk HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1616 Chestnut Street 











Training 
166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 Endicott 


PAUL SAVAGE 


VOICE 
516 Steinway Hall New York 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 


THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., N. Y. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


‘| ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
BARONESS 


OLGA VON TURK-ROHN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO VOICE PEDAGOG 
14th Floor, Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


Yascha FISHBERG 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
336 West 95th St., N. Y. Tel.: 2067 Riverside 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


Planist === —— 
IN AMERICA 1929-1930 


Haensel & Jones, Steinway Hall, 113 West 57 St., N.Y. 
er Mr. Virgil Smith, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicage 





























MR. and MRS. 


Henry Howwen HUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 


Studio: 809 Steinwa e 113 W. 57th St. 
Address: 144 E. 150th St. 
Tel. Mott Haven 0363. New York 











BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 





Private Studios, 1911 Eutaw Place, 


ceorcE C A S&S TE (LL.E. vircina 


Joint Recitals 
PEABODY CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


PIANIST 
Teacher of Piano 


Baltimore, Md. 











COURIER 


BOUSON 


COLORATURA SOPRA 
Standard Booking Office, 17 E. ty St., 


> a>N 


N.Y. 


BLEAKLEY 
SOPRANO 
170 N. Franklin Street, 
Hempstead, Long Island, N. Y. 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


‘Internationally recognized as a Voice Builder, 
Repairer and Coach.’ 

Opera, Oratorio, Concert, 
Lawrence and 
Hotel 





Address: 


>Z70z 





Voice 
Diction. Teacher of Lucille 


many other successful singers. Studio 
Metropole, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE MARGARET E, MacCONACHIE 


STUDIOS OF MUSIC 
Voice and Piano 





Brownsville, Texas 


JERDONE BRADFORD 


CONTRALTO 
Formal and Informal Music 
Personal Management 237 East 20th St., 





New York 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Florence, Italy Berlin, Germany 
To Dec. 15, 1929 Jan. 1 to Mar. 15, %1930 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., 








Chicago 


KRAFT 


Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 
Associated with Frank La Forg 
14 West 68th St. New York City 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director, Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary, 
412 Fifth Ave, New York 


OTTO LUENING 


Composer—Conductor 
2% years executive director Opera Dept. Eastman School 
Vocal Coach—Theory and Composition 
687 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. Tel.: Plaza 7692 


BUTLER *-. 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
2 Fine Arts Bullding Chicago, Ill. 


+ HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
169 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. ‘Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
SHERMAN Square Stvupios: 160 W. 73rd St., New York City 
Tel.: Trafalgar 6701 and Endicott 0748 


RUTH J. KENNARD 


TEACHER PIANO-HARMONY 
Children a Specialty 
Stupio: 828 —— Hall, New York City 
Resipenop: 25 East 77th St. $ Bhinelander 5668 


MARGARITA MELROSE 


PIANIST 
7622—12th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. 5255 Bensonhurst 
“Miss Melrose comes out of the West with a tone which 
is vigorous, not to say thundering.”"—N. Y. World. 


FRANCES SEBEL 


SOPRANO 


144 West 86th Street, 
Telephone: 0692 














Soprano 


Concerts 


2 P2ZPE 





an 














New York 


Susquehanna 


Maude De Voe 


Soprano and Teacher 


Personal Address 
P. O. Box 548 STAMFORD, 
(Visuola Exponent) 








Conn. | 
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LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Teacher of J. Claussen, 
Claire Dux, Helen Stan- 
ley and many other fa- 
mous singers, 
Now in 
LOS ANGELES, 
Calif. 
Address 
Care of L. E. Behymer, Auditorium Bidg. 


ANNE YAGO 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERT — OPERA — ORATORIO 


Address Box 231, East Falls Church, Virginia 


5 JOSEPHINE 
LYDSTON SEYL 


SOPRANO 
COSTUME RECITALIST 


Pupils accepted at the Block 
School, Lyon & Healy Bldg., 
Chicago 


MINTZ 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
115 West 7th St., Plainfield, N. J. 
Telephone: Plainfield 9299 


LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
282 West End Avenue (Near Tird Si.), New York. Tel. 1547 Endica! 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER-RECITALIST 
Management: Harrlet Steel Pickernell 
29 West 57th Street, New York Plaza 2508 




















ARCHIBALD Concert 
Accompanist 


SESSIONS “c=: 


616 Steinway Hall, Wednesdays 
Phone: Circle 5833 


FAY FOSTER 


Compeser, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers 
specialties 


Address—15 West IIth St., N. Y. City 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 








Chicage 


G. RESCHIGLIAN 


OPERA AND CONCERT TENOR 
Soloist—St. Vincent Ferrer, N. Y. 


Vocal Studio-202 W. 79 St., N. ¥. C. Tal. Endicott 8427 


BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 


VOICE BUILDING 
REPERTOIRE COACHING 
Address: 301 Clinton Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Telephones: Waverly 4200 and Terrace 8915 


ALEXANDER ROSANOFF 


Teacher of Singing 
Formerly of the Imperial Opera in Moscow and leading 
opera houses in Italy by 

Serafin and Koussevitzky. 
Studio: Hotel Ansonia, B’way & 73d St “ 














New York 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Studio: 44 West 86th Street, New York 
Susquehanna 1980 

MME. 


LILLIAN CROXTON 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Croxton Management, Hotel 
Hamilton, West 73d Street, 

New York City 


DANIELL 


VOICE BUILDER 
Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 
Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 

Telephone Monument 0777. 














| MARGUERITE COVELLE 


SOPRANO 
Concert and Informal Music 
1414 Steinway Bidg. New York City 





WIGTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Circle 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL IN ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of Interest In opera 


Apply to President for all Information 


Baroness Katharine £. Von Kienner 
17230 Broadway New York 
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ARIADNE HOLMES EDWARDS 
ITALIAN SCHOOL OF SINGING that produced 
the famous baritones BATTISTINI, CARUSON 
and DE LUCA. Studio 803, STEINWAY HALL, 
113 West 57th St.. New York. Tel. Circle 3278. 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
2636—79th Street, Jackson Heights, L. I. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 3800 








MME. JEANNETTE CAZEAUX 
LYRIC SOPRANO 

Specialist in teaching singers the difficult art of 

French songs and their perfect vocal rendition 


134 W. 93rd St., N. Y. Tel.: 0361 Riverside 


DORA ROSE 


SOPRANO 
Concert Mgt. Harry and Arthur Culbertson of New York 
83 W. 42nd 8t., New York 5525 Blackstone Ave., Chicago 








VOICES ARTISTICALLY PLACED AND 
DEVELOPED 


Coaching in French and Italien Diction 
iano Instruction 
VACCARO OPERA COMPANY 
Vanderbilt Studios, 15 East 38th Street, New York 


JAKUB J. MACEK 


Professor of Music 
(Former Director Russian 
Imperial Orchestra) 
MUSICAL CLASSES 
FOR ALL INSTRUMENTS 
Studios 
533 West End Ave., N. Y. C 
229 East 10th St., N. Y. C 
Telephones 
Susquehanna 0719 Algonquin 0092 





Professor 


ISSAY BARMAS 


“Teacher of Many Famous Violinists” 
Brandenburgische Strasse 20, Berlin- Wilmersdorf 





ARTIST MARGUERITE 


POTTER 


Studio of the Singing and 
Speaking Voice 
STEINWAY HALL 
Phones: Circle 2916 Raymond 6795 

y AL UCERNE-IN-MAINE 
Her pupile a shectien of her 
on exrquisile , ss Notice.) 


SC HOL ARSHIPS 


“cr [heatre 


Drama and 


4 
TEACHER 


st 2 
a> 
Musical Comedy, 


; vinst 
Ny! the Dance, Lyric Interpretation. Art and 


Science of putting Vocal Selections across 
Musica! Stock Training and Theatre appearances 
while learning, stressing Artistry, 
Personality Debuts and Engagements 
For Catalogue and auditions advise 
Secretary, ALVIENE BUILDING AND 

THEATRE 
West 85th St., 


Opera, 


Advisory Directors 
Wa. A, Brapr 
Sir Joun 
MaketTin-Hanver 
J. J. Suvsert 66 


| 618 West 142nd Street, 





New York, Ext. 41 | 


MUSICAL 


xGOODWIN 


Teacher 4 Piane—Accempanist 
= W. 86th St., N. Tel. 5380 Schuyler 
cr Studio 2A, Sherman he Studios, 160 W. 73d St., N. Y. 


ROMAN PRYDATKEVITCH | & 


VIOLINIST AND COM SER 
Member Faculty Zechwer-Hahn Pacseoene Se Academy 
1416 Steinway Hall New York 


BEATRICE MAC CUE 
CONTRALTO 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

3 West 50th St., New York. Tel: 


MRS. HARVEY D. INGALSBE 


Private lessons once hree weeks in Piano, Creative 
Harmony, | E and Pedagogy. 
Studio—87 Hamilton Place, New York City 
Appiication By Mait Prererrep 


ELNA SHERMAN 


PIANIST — COMPOSER — TEACHER 
600 West 115th Street New York City 
Telephone Cathedral 1981 


THEODORE KATZ 


VIOLINIST 
Methods = toopeld rl and Losigs 
w York 


WALTER SPRY 


PIANIST-PEDAGOGUE 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


sWEINBERG. 


Concert Pianist—Composer 
Organist 
Studios reopen October Ist 


The Center for 
Modern Music 


J. & W. CHESTER LTD, 


11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 
LONDON, W. 1 


Complete Catalog post free on application 








Circle 8770 











pet 
st 7543 





CHICAGO 








TENOR 


Voice—Teaching 
Instruction- 
That- Builds 


Telephone 
Tra. 3614 












































igh 


ik can’t buy better— 
why pay more? 


ENTURY {gives you the world’s 
beautifully printed on the best paper! 
more can sheet music be! 


SHEET MUSIC 


best music 


What 
There are over 2500 com- 


COURIER 


FREDERICK CROMWEED 


a he om ar rga~ l a dl AND INSTRUCTOR 
65 East 175th St., N. Y Tel. Bingham 8529 


* SCHAFMEISTER 


4 CONCERT PIANIST AND COACH 
Address: 105 W. 73d St... N. Y. Tel: Trafalgar 6991 


LEO PORTNOFF 


VIOLINIST—TEACHER—COMPOSER 
Brooklyn, N. Y 








1131 President St., Tel. Decatur 5026 


GERTRUDE BONIME 


PIANIST 
4 EAST 121n STREE 
Tel.: aS 0793 


RAPHAEL BRONSTEIN 


Rd IOLIN STUDIO 
PONENT OF PROF. AUER METHOD 
255 West 90th ie Pes Be Sn Tel. Schuyler 0025 


LEILA HEARNE CANNES 


ACCOMPANIST — TEACHER — PIANIST 
President: Women’s Philharmonic Society 
502 West 143rd Street, New York City. Tel. Audubon 1180 


CLIFFORD LOCKE 


CONCERT BARITONE RADIO 
SPECIALIST IN BALLAD PROGRAMS 
797 East Main Street Stamford, Conn. 


SIGURD NILSSEN 


BASSO 
Arthur Judson, Steinway Hall, 





NEW YORK 














Mgt.: New York 


s SUNDSTROM 


VIOLINIST 
A Conductor Woman’s Symphony Orchestra of Chicago 
4921 N. Sawyer Avenue Chicago, Ill. 


“BOWIE STUDIO 


THE ART OF SINGING 
Complete Preparation for Concert, Opera and Church 
307 West 79th St., New York City. Tel.: Trafalgar 9269 


ROLAND CREAN 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTOR—CONDUCTOR 
(indorsed by Noted Musicians) 
Musical Dirporor: GREENPOINT SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
ENSEMBLE — PIANO — HARMONY 
887 Manhattan Avenue, Brooklyn, 
Telephone: Greenpoint 6329 


LESLIE LOTH 


PIANIST—COMPOSER 
Teacher of Plano and Composition 
Interviews by Appointment 
SHERMAN SQUARE STUDIOS 
160 W. 73rd St., N. Y. Phone: Trafalgar 6701 











Studio: 


L. 


New York 








October 3, 1929 


CATHERINE DE VOGEL 


Recitalist of Folk Songs in costumes from 
Holland, France, England and Germany 
1314 Riverside Drive. N. Y. C. Wash. Hets. 7586 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
2 Orchard Parkway, White Plains, N. Y. 
810 Carnegie Hall New York, N. Y. 


MME. CAROL HOLYOKE 


SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Strpio: 115 Leverich Street Hemp stead, panes land, N. Y 
Tel Hempstead 273 


ZALISH 


oe eee “Oo 
Studio: 113 w. 57th st., Y Tel.: Cirele 2413 
end 181 E. 92nd 8t., B’ he N. ¥. Tel. : Slocum 9233 


JAMES HAUPT 
TENOR 

Judson Radio Program Corp. 

New York 














Mgt.: 
113 West 57th Street 


CARL FRIBERG 
BARITONE 


Interpreter of Songs 
122 W. 84th St., New York. Tel.: Endicott 6658 
Victor Record Singer 








BIDEAU NORMELLI 


E 

D 

I CONCERT SOPRANO 

T 1515 Hinman Avenue, Evanston, III. 
H 


Phones: University 7278 and Greenleaf 3423 


VIOLA KLAISS 


Solo Organist of 
The Commodore, Philadelphia 








SUE 
HARVARD 


Soprano 


Address: 1412 Steinway Hall, 
New York, N. Y. 


Blair Neale 


Pianist 
Accompanist 
Exclusively for 


Edward Johnson 


1417 Steinway 
New York 





Address: 
Hall, 





HERBERT MUSTARDE 


Repertoire 
Style—Diction 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 





Voice Specialist 
Teacher of Singing 


1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Tel.: PENN 2634 





positions in the Century catalogue all 15c—(20c in 
Canada), all certified to be exactly as the masters 
wrote them. Ask for Century—Patronize the Century 
dealer. Complete catalogue of over 2500 compositions 
free on request. 


Studio Guild, Inc. 


Grace Pickett, President 
Evelyn Hubbell, Vice-President 
A clearing house for artists 
GUILD HALL 
Steinway Bldg., New York 


113 West 57th Street 
Telephone: Circle 9952 


Thousands of successful teachers use and recommend 
CENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC exclusively—be- 
cause they know it is all that good music can be at 
half the price or less; and they know 

parents appreciate the saving. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
203 W. 40th Street, New York City 





























PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 





| CORNISH SCHOOL OF MUSIC, : y HE CORA W. JENKINS SCHOOL 


fy SEERONe, FRANCIS J. 
Concert Violinist 
Resident in Seattle, 1519 3rd Ave. | 





OWES, MR. and MRS. CHARLES 
Voice—Mise en scene 
446 South Grand View, Los Angeles 





OOK, ELSIE 
Pianist 
California Representative of Tobias Mat- 
thay Piano School 
3325 Octavia St., San Francisco 





INC. 


Dramatic Arts and Dancing 
Nellie C. Cornish, Director 


| Roy Street, at Harvard, Seattle, Wash. 





ANTNER SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Clifford W. Kantner, Director 
306 Spring Street, Seattle, Washington 





OTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 


Voice and Piano 
Member American Aesdemy of Teachers of Singing, N. Y. 


912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 





ATMAN, JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 





T. EMBER, ROSA 


“Producer of Vocal Artists” 
602 N. Highland Ave., Los Angeles 





SAN FRANCISCO CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 

ERNEST BLOCH, Director 

3435 Sacramento St., San Francisco 





OF MUSIC 
46 Randwick Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 
Dept’s.—El tary, Intermediate and Artistry. 
Violin, Cello, Piano 
Teacher’s training; special method 








THE ELIZABETH SIMPSON PIANO 
STUDIOS 


Coaching of Concert Programs a Spe- 
cialty 
26 O’Farrell St., San Francisco 
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Three Choirs Festival Held for 
2.09th Time at Worcester, England 


A St. John Passion According to the “Authorized Version” of the Bible 
—Some Fine Singing by Chorus and Soloists—Elijah and Messiah 
as Usual—Also Elgar, Williams, Kodaly and Kaminsky. 


WorcesTER, ENGLAND.—The Three Choirs 
Festival, an institution seemingly as immuta- 
ble and as essentially English as the mon- 
archy, the peerage, the Magna Charta or 
the Bank of England, has gone its appointed 
way for the two hundred and ninth time 
since the idea was conceived of annually 
uniting in song the cathedral singers of 
Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester. From 
Tuesday to Friday of the week, with con- 
certs morning, afternoon and evening, tra- 
dition has worked its will with some three 
hundred choristers, an orchestra of London 
Symphony players, a score of soloists, and 
audiences varying in size from less than a 
thousand to well over two thousand. 

Inclusion in the programs of new works 
composed especially for this festival, with the 
composers present to conduct them, has been 
as much a part of this tradition as the per- 
ennial Elijah and Messiah, without which a 
Three Choir Festival might be unrecognizable 
to those who make an annual pilgrimage to 
Worcester, Gloucester or Hereford, as the 
particular year ordains, to refresh their spir- 
its at the festival’s estesian springs. 

BerorE GrorGE WASHINGTON 

Though the festival’s beginnings are dated 
back to a meeting of the several choirs in 
1715, there are those of the clergy who would 
put the date at 1724, because it was then 
that a collection was first taken at the door 
for charitable purposes. Many musicians 
may be inclined to regard both dates as 
equally preliminary to the historic occasion 
when Elijah and Messiah first appeared on 
the same set of programs and became fix- 
tures in the festival plan. The great war, 
with its interruption of five years, when 
there was no festival, could not alter this 
fundamental. Elijah on the first day and 
Messiah on the last held the 1929 festival 
true to the Handel-Mendelssohn alliance. 

For the foreign visitor it was an experi- 
ence not without its extra-musical rewards, 
to hear these oratorios in the Worcester Ca- 
thedral, with its long Gothic nave, its 
glimpses of Norman bays, its beautifully 
vaulted choir, its effigy and tomb of bad 
King John. The procession of the clergy 
in their vestments, and the opening and clos- 
ing prayers, for which the assemblage stood, 
contributed to an atmosphere not duplicated 
in any other festival this writer has visited 
in America or on the continent of Europe. 
Old story as it may be to those who go an- 
nually to hear the Three Choirs, as many 
English musicians seem to consider it almost 
a national duty to do, this distinctive setting, 
with its reminders of a mellow past and its 
touches of religious pageantry, is not to be 
dissociated from the effect of the music heard 
in these programs. 

TRICKY 

Doubtless the acoustical results vary with 
the location of seats in the cathedral. In 
the more remote spaces, not only minor in- 
flections but often the less strongly accented 
tones are lost. Tricks, which may be for 
good as well as bad, are played with orches- 
tral sonorities. But he who has yet to hear 
his first Three Choirs Festival has missed 
something worth hearing, even if he balk at 
regarding it as the English equivalent to 
Bayreuth. 

The Worcester performances of Elijah and 
Messiah can be described as about on the 
same level as performances at the best Amer- 
ican festivals; for example, that of the Cin- 
cinnati May Festival—after due allowance 
has been made for the difference in the at- 
mospheric effect produced by an old English 
cathedral in contrast with an ordinary mu- 
sic hall. If, as is only fair to presume, the 
soloists were among the best in England, 
that best maintained only an average level of 
competence. Horace Stevens, who has been 
heard in America, delivered the recitatives 
and the arias of the prophet with a round 
and resonant tone, reduced on occasion to a 
well controlled mezza voce, but his style was 
often characterized by more of vigor than 
subtlety or finesse. 

His associates were Elsie Suddaby, Joan 
Elwes, Millicent Russell, Astra Desmond, 
Steuart Wilson, Archibald Winter and Mof- 
fatt Carroll. Miss Desmond may be singled 
out for some smooth contralto singing. The 


AcoustTIcs 


chorus and orchestra did their duty accept- 
ably by Mendelssohn’s music under the lead- 
ership of Sir Ivor Atkins, the Worcester 
cathedral organist. Tenors and contraltos, 
as everywhere, seemed less assertive than 
sopranos and basses, but the balance of the 
choirs compared favorably with any oratorio 
choruses heard elsewhere. 
Dairy Services, Too 

Messiah, coming at the close of the festi- 

val, lacked something of the spirit and vigor 
of Elijah, and suggested a sag on the part 
of the chorus; nothing surprising, in view 
of the daily church services at which its 
members were called upon to sing in addi- 
tion to the heavy festival program. Soloists 
were Isobel Bailllie, Millicent Russell, Hu- 
bert Eisdell and Keith Falkner. ‘The last- 
named used a fresh bass voice with a skill 
that would seem to promise for him an ex- 
ceptional career as an oratorio singer, once 
he has mellowed into a greater measure of 
expressiveness than is now at the command 
of this young artist. His singing of the bass 
solos in Bach’s St. John Passion was of 
equally high quality and bespoke an organ 
fundamentally well schooled. 

The Worcester St. John had an added in- 
terest in that the edition used was the new 
one prepared by Sir Ivor Atkins, the con- 
ductor of the festival (published by Novello), 
with liberal alterations in the recitatives and 
new verse translations by T. A. Lacey. The 
purpose of the new edition was to get back to 
the words of the “authorized version” of the 
Bible in the narrative; and this has been 
done, even when it has meant some minor 
altering of Bach’s notes—double notes in- 
stead of single, dotted notes instead of un- 


dotted, and the like, with an occasional re- 
adjustment of rhythms. In the bass solo, 
My Lord and Saviour, there is a new and 
more elaborate realization of the continuo. 

BaAcHIAN Note Versus BrisLticaAL Worp 

It is said for the new edition that it re- 
stores the phrasing indicated by Bach. Those 
who have heard the Passion in German and 
have compared the original with older Eng- 
lish editions need not be told that a further 
altering of the recitatives so as to adhere to 
the English syllabification of the exact Bib- 
lical text means additional instances of de- 
parture from the true curve of the musical 
phrase. A choice has to be made between 
exact fidelity to the Bachian note or the Bib- 
lical word. The religionist may feel one 
way about it, the musician another. Sir Ivor 
made his choice and was faithful to the task 
he undertook. 

The performance of the Passion was one 


of the outstanding events of the festival. The 
chorus sang Bach’s music with more than 
competence. Dorothy Silk, among the solo- 
ists, gave clear and flexible tone to the so- 
prano part. Mr. Falkner’s fine singing has 
already been spoken of. Roy Henderson 
brought beauty of tone to the baritone 
phrases of the Christ. Muriel Brunskill 
sang that most poignant of contralto airs, It 
Is Finished, with insight and sympathetic 
appeal. Steuart Wilson, whose singing had 
lacked the lyric flow and essentially musical 
tone requisite for some of his other arduous 
undertakings, met with intelligence and skill 
the requirements of the narrator. Sir Ivor’s 
leadership resulted in a clear definition of the 
structure of Bach’s noble edifice. 
PrE-HANDELIAN ENGLISH PoLYPHONY 


Of other old music, the most thoroughly 
satisfying was the superb unaccompanied 
(Continued on page 11) 





Stravinsky and Prokofieff Commissioned 


to Write for Boston Symphony Jubilee 





Seventy-fifth Anniversary of Thomas Crawford's Beethoven Statue to 
Be Celebrated—-Thirty-first Season of People’s Choral 
Union—London String Quartet Series— 
Koussevitzky Double-Bass Recital 


Boston, Mass.—Next season the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra will hold a grand jubi- 
lee in honor of its fiftieth birthday. The 
glorious occasion will be made thrice more 
glorious by the rendition of new pieces by 
two of our foremost living composers, Stra- 
vinsky and Prokofieff for Mr. Koussevitzky 
has commissioned these masters to compose 
pieces especially for the great event. The 
selections will remain the exclusive property 
of the orchestra. 

If satisfactory arrangements can be made, 
bo first conductor of the orchestra, Sir 
George Henschel, will wield his old baton 
for a few moments to add to the glory of 
the commemoration. Sir Henschel, now liv- 








HILDA BURKE, 


who will open her season with a recital in her home town, Baltimore, on October 22, 


followed two days later with an appearance in Birmingham, Ala. 


Thereafter, the so- 


prano will begin her second year as a member of the Chicago Civic Opera Company. 


ing in London and in Scotland, enjoys splen- 
did health, coaches prominent musicians, and 
receives well merited veneration. 

An unofficial report has it that the jubilee 
programs will include a performance of 
3ach’s Mass in B minor, with the Harvard 
and Radcliffe choruses. The rumor 
persistent as it is welcome. 

New ENGLAND CONSERVATORY ANNOUNCES 
CELEBRATION PossIBILITY 

A seventy-fifth anniversary, which may be 
celebrated next spring at the New England 
Conservatory of Music, is that of the Bee- 
thoven statue, modeled by Thomas Crawford, 
Boston sculptor, and cast in 1855. This im- 
pressive bronze Beethoven has stood for 
many years in the entrance hall of the Con 
servatory. At a yet earlier period it graced 
the Boston Music Hall, where it was dedi 
cated with memorable pomp and circum 
stance. It has been suggested that on the 
seventy-fifth birthday of the statue the Con 
servatory orchestra may give a concert re 
peating in whole or in part either the pro 
gram given in Munich on the occasion of 
the casting, or the Boston dedicatory pro 
gram, or possibly, a combination of both. 
Tue Peopite’s Cuorat UNION or 

This popular People’s Choral Union is 
about to set forth on its thirty-first season 
It will present three concerts in Jordan Hall, 
featuring Schubert’s Miriam’s Song of Tri 
umph, Franck’s Mass in A, and Handel’s 
Samson. The capable James R. Houghton 
will conduct, and will have as assistant con 
ductor, Gladstone Jackson, who will als 
function as director of the class in voice 
building and tone placement. Mr. Jackson 
has given several very successful recitals 
Under the leadership of Messrs. Houghton 
and Jackson, the Choral Union will continue 
to dispense musical education and pleasure 
to thousands of people. Men and women 
with good voices are always welcome to join 
this unique and valuable group. 

The organist this year will be Leland A 
Arnold, organist and choirmaster of Trinity 
Episcopal Church, Newton Centre, and sum 
mer organist at St. Paul’s Cathedral, Bos 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Boston 





Philadelphia Civic Opera to Give 


Nibelungen Ring 

The Philadelphia Civic Opera Company 
announces that it will give the entire Ring 
of the Nibelungen this season, the perform 
ances to take place ,as follows: November 
21, Das Rheingold; December 12, Die Wal 
kiire; January 9, Siegfried, and 16, Die 
Gotterdammerung. The performance will be 
given in the original German, with Florenc« 
Austral and Elsa Alsen alternately singing 
the role of Brunnhilde, and Georges Bak 
lanoff that of Wotan. In addition to th 
Ring, the = will present Die Meister 
singer on April 3 

For these five Wagner operas, the or 
chestra will consist of fifty-five members of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, with Alexander 
Smallens, recently appointed assistant con 
ductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra, and 
musical director of the Civic Opera Com- 
pany, conducting the performances. 
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A WELCOME TO 


ALEXANDER GLAZOUNOEFE 


DROZDOFF 
of Music, 


BY VLADIMIR 


Petersburg Academy Under Glazounoff's 


directorship 


\cademy of Music attained a high standing 
among the world’s 
learning, and there 
} ans in all parts of the world who 
to the generous support 
Director of the St. Peters 
Music, where they re 


eived their education 


institutions of musical 
1 


are many successfu 
owe 


or 


1sicia 
if success 
Glazounoff 
Academy of 


as 
burg 


I can mention among 


an unknown 


nistitoncs such celebrities as 


1e names of 
lakireff 11 
all ] 

was called 
old hall 
when the 
youth of 


COURIER 
Zimbalist, Elman, 
others. 

Owing to the stern grandeur of his forms 
ind his extraordinary mastery and technic 
in composition, Glazounoff has been called 
the Russian Brahms; but [ do not think this 
comparison adequately expresses his sig 
ificance. It seems to me to cover only one 
phase of his creativeness 

He belongs to the limited number of com 
posers whose art does not serve merely t 
the specific demands of the present 
time, but plays a lasting role in the culture 
of mankind. His is a great, but tragic des 
tiny. In this period of political upheavals J 
would compare Glazounoff here abroad, sepa 
rated from what he created in Russia, with 
King Lear, deserted by everybody, wander- 
ing through a storm. 

I want to end these lines with a hearty 
wish that this greeting will be just a drop 
among other, more expressive and important 
welcomes to Glazounoff, one of the great 
contemporary apostles of a great and im- 
mortal 


Heifetz, Seidel and many 


satisty 


art 


ELENA GERHARDT DOES NOT 


gow Has APPROVE OF TRANSLATIONS 


Alexander 


Believes Songs Should Be Sung in the Original Whenever Possible 
Returns to Leipsic to Continue Her Teaching at the Conservatory 


Elena Gerhardt, who 
\merica 1 
to Leipsic where she is busy 
her time teaching voice at the Leip 
Her arrangement witl 


iture that it 


spe part 


] 
iting 


triends, 


ummer 1n 
recently 


turned 
rvatory 

al 
absence so 


of as 


r numerous concert engagements 


parts of 
} j 
Gerhardt 
of the 
opinion 
< 

VO 


Mme 
presentative 


her 


translations 


leaving America 
requested DY a re 
\ COURIER to 
t of song 
better qualified to give 
pinion upon this and Mme 
stated unequivocally that I | 
s should be sung, in 
original, German 
songs in Frenc 
and J neli 
exceptuiol 


express 
byjec 
an ex 
matter, 
Gerhardt she be 


\ ] re 
eved song 


Italian, 
makes an 
as there 

power ot! 


that are too fo 
a imitation 
to learn proper pronunciation in 
Thus, in Scandina 
Russian, and so on, Mme 
Germat! 
Mme. Gerhardt 
translation itself. 
that a really perfect transla 
lf, however, a perfect trans 
ion could be found, she believes that the 
gress of music would probably benefit by 
by the audience of the 
music. The difficulty, 
especially with German Lieder, is the fact 
that in them the words and 
ntimately associated in the 
} ] 


only meaning 


i 
ongues songs 
uages, 
ngs in 
has to 
She 


Che objection that 
translation is the 
s not feel 


is possible 


understanding 
vords as well as the 
music are so 
musical phrases 
the but also the act 


and accent 


but the sides wer 


rat about 


pertect unison 


that in translation 
there is almost sure to be a loss 
translation, Mime. Ger 
hardt, must translate the original word for 
and line for line, must have exactly 
the same accent and rhythm, and the rhymes 
in the same places; must have the “Schlag 
wOrter”’ in the same places. “Schlagworter’ 
may be roughly translated as “key-word.” 
The translations in the German dictionary 
are: “Catch-word, key-word, popular saying, 
party cry, talk of the day, cue.” Which 
merely serves to show how impossible it 
is t German into English, for 
ish does not lend itself to brief and suc 
So it is with other foreign 
which contains some ele 
not translate word 
English 


A pertect 


says 


word 


o translate 
Engl 
cinct expression 
languages, each of 
ment which 
word exactly inte 


Mme 


t 
ot 


does tor 
Gerhardt makes an exception in the 
opera, especially opera of the pre 
W agnerian which has words of small 

; Mme. Gerhardt, all 
are German in Germany, 
and Germans would not accept any other lan 

a matter « le. Madame Butter 
| Is ridiculous in German, but. the 
Germans do not seem to be aware of the 
bsurdity of it 


cast 


I 
typ 
1 


ri 


giver in 


€ 


» Says 


Ope ras 


tru 


It may also be here noted 
t Madame Butterfly sounds ridiculous in 
lish, and American audiences generally 
i the characters on the stage 

to talk about whiskey and such things. 

Mme. Gerhardt is undoubtedly absolutely 
justified in making these statements. They 
are the result not only of her own wide and 
varied experience as an unusually successful 
Lieder singer, but of common sense as well 
What we must hope for is a publisher who 
will consider it worth his while to strive 


ol 


1 Ol GIGLI 


VERONA, WITH 
? 10 The al 


10,000 cre unable to act 


as 


I 


Hi 


October 1929 


the 


few 
of 


translations 
loreign 


to attain ola 
the very 
highest type. 

So many prizes being offered for all 
sorts of things, would it not be a good idea 
for ur millionaires to offer a sub 
stantial for song translations ? r, 


pertect 
successful songs 


are 


some of « 
prize 


A Tribute to 
Eugene Simpson 
By Augusta Cottlow 


It was with keen regret that | 
away of our good friend, 
such he had ever been 
my early prodigy days. Both being 
Illinoisans he manife great interest in 
my progress, and often traveled many miles 
to attend my in various parts of the 
State. 

This he told me years later during my first 
period in Europ. He was then living in 
Leipsic, and never failed to call upon us 
when visiting Berlin where we resided, and 
later in our home in New York. He possessed 
a big fund of information, seemed to absorb 
knowledge from every source, was a splen- 
did linguist, and had a keen sense of humor; 
but above all he was kindness itself, always 
having a good word for his fellow musicians, 
and even though in his vocation as critic it 
seemed necessary to point out their defects, 
he always found some word to say 
about everyone. His generous nature and 
keen understanding would not permit him to 


read of the 
Eugene 
to me 


passing 
Simpson for 
siice¢ 


] 


sted 


concerts 


good 


otherwise 
Being of a decided 
often met him on my 
country, our last meeting being when I 
played at Carleton College in Northfield, 
Minn. He was then on the staff of of 
the papers, but his main object in being there 
was his interest in the St. Olaf Choir, a re- 
markable organization 

Eugene was truly an unusual, noble char- 
acter, kind, generous, gifted and lenient to 
the faults of others, and would 
be a loss to any community. 


do 
1omadic tendency I 
tours throughout the 


On 


his passing 


Steel Pier Opera Season Ends 
Falk, a_ series 
operas in English was presented every Sun 
day evening during the summer on the Steel 
Pier in Atlantic ( The came 
to a close on September 15 with an effective 
performance of Pagliacci. In fact, both mu- 
sically and dramatically each of the operas 
was a and much praise is due 
Falk for his noteworthy efforts. Thou- 
[ lovers each week 


Sponsored by Jules of 


ity. season 


given 
Mr. 

sands of 
showed their appreciation. 


success, 


responsive music 


Polacco and Koussevitzsky Arrive 

\rrivals last week on the S.S. Tle 
included Giorgio Polacco, of the Chi- 
and Sergei 
Boston Sym- 


ce 

1 
*rance 

Company, 


the 


cago Civic Opera 
Koussevitzky 


phony Orchestra 


conductor of 


Christopher Hayes to Give Recital 
On October 21, Hayes, tenor, 
ho has been spending the summer in Europe, 

will give his annual New York recital at 

Steinway An interesting and varied 


program presented 


Chr istopl er 


1TTRACTION. 
which wa 


ve photo, topmost 


The receipts were over $9,500. 
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Three Choirs Festival at Worcester, England 


(Continued from page 9) 





EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR OF 


WHERE THE 209th THREE-CHOIRS FESTIVAL W 


motet, Letentur cceli of William Byrd, one 
of the noblest examples of Elizabethan poly- 
phony, as restored to currency by Sir Ivor. 
This, and Purcell’s motet, Jehova, quam mul- 
ti sunt hostes mei, orchestrated by Sir Ed- 
ward Elgar, prompted the wish that more 
of the music of the pre-Handel periods in 
England could be heard under such favor- 
able circumstances as were these sturdy ex- 
amples of Purcell and Byrd. 

—AND ELGAR 

Elgar, as need scarcely be recalled, has 
long been a dominating figure in these 
celebrations and his presence as a conduc- 
tor of his own works contributed strongly 
to the personality interest of the 1929 fes- 
tival, as well as to its preponderantly British 
feeling. His Dream of Gerontius may not 
be to Americans what some British critics 
regard it as being, a work of the stature of 
Elijah or Messiah, but its appropriateness in 
this festival was not to be gainsaid. The 
performance would have been more gratify- 
ing if the tenor, Wilson, had been in fresher 
voice and able to avoid his frequent flatting 
of notes. 

Elgar’s companion oratorio, 
less well known across the Atlantic, fared 
rather better in the matter of soloists, with 
Derothy Silk and Muriel Brunskill caring 
for the soprano and contralto parts, re- 
spectively, and Howard Fry and Walter 
W iddop adding a needed measure of dra- 
matic emphasis to a text meditative when 
not narrational. 

Hubert Parry’s Glories of our Blood and 
State, heard at the same concert as Geron- 
tius, was another example of the choral part 
writing by which the elder figures among 
contemporary British composers have car- 
ried on the traditions of their country’s mu- 
sical art; its effect, strongly enhanced by the 
deftly spun orchestral conclusion, was made 
the lovelier on this occasion by the exquisite 
violin playing of the concertmaster, W. 
Reed. 
WILLIAMS’ 


The Kingdom, 


Sancta Civitas A BEAUTIFUL 
Work 


Though not among the new works com- 
posed especially for the Three Choirs meet- 
ing in Worcester, R. Vaughan Williams’ 
Sancta Civitas, given with the composer con- 
ducting, was a relatively unfamiliar one. 
The beauty of its lament over fallen Babylon 
alone should give this oratorio an internation- 
al currency. ‘The composer’s very definite 
personality, as met with in the London and 
Pastoral symphonies, speaks again in this 
work, not only in the rich harmonic texture, 
but in the brooding and sometimes monoton- 
ous basses that are like an author’s signature 
in Williams’ scores. 

Roy Henderson made much of the bari- 
tone part, and the choral body, with its 
numbers divided so as to provide chorus, 
semi-chorus and distant chorus, was of 
ravishing tonal quality. There was praise- 
worthy singing also in the difficult Psalmus 
Hungaricus of Zoltan Kodaly, one of the 
few non-British works on these programs, 
but the exactions of Heinrich Kaminski’s 
Magnificat, which was heard two seasons 
ago in New York, led to momentary ship- 
wreck, and to a generally unsatisfactory per- 
formance, with much uncertainty of pace 
and pitch. 

A CHorat CoNcERTO 

Of the new works heard for the first 
time at this festival none seemed to com- 
mand more than respect for good workman- 
ship. Alexander Brent-Smith’s Choral Con- 
certo possessed more of robust propulsion 
than of the spiritual urge implide by its 
text. Joan Elwes and Olga Haley gave to 
their music all they had of voice and style, 
but were unable to do much more in the 
solo parts than supply leading voices for the 
chorus. Walford Davies contrived, in 
Christ and the Universe, to combine the 


CATHEDRAL, 


WORCESTER 
“AS HELD. 


THE 


piano (played by the composer) with or- 
chestra, chorus and soloists in a manner that 
evoked admiration as an achievement in scor- 


ing, and he built around Alice Meynell’s 
text a structure of cumulative force, if not 
of striking musical ideas. Of several new 


orchestral numbers, the most ambitious was 
a rhapsody, Epithalamion, by Edgar Bainton, 
a conventional work giving musical ex 
pression to the ideas underlying Spenser’s 
poem of the name. 

W. H. Reed forsook his post as leader 
of the violins to conduct a miniature suite 
of his composing, which proved attractive in 
material and treatment, if neither novel nor 
very individual. There were also some new 
songs by Patrick Hadley, sung by Patrick 
Hedley, sung by Joan Elwes; an idyll, At 
batt Green, by H. W. Sumison, the 

Gloucester cathedral organist, and a newly 
elaborated version of Brent-Smith’s Barton 
Fair Overture. Among composers conduct- 
ing their own compositions was Armstrong 


Solute. Wins Geeta in ‘Holly- 
wood 

Quoting the press of Los Angeles, E. 
Robert Schmitz received another ovation 
when he appeared at the Hollywood Bowl, 
August 15, playing the Second Concerto for 
piano and ‘orchestra of Alexandre Tansman, 
young Polish composer. Tansman visited 
Charlie Chaplin two years ago, at the time 
of his introduction to Los Angeles by Pro 
Musica, and as a result of the inspiration 
from that visit wrote this concerto and dedi 
cated it to the great movie actor. Schmitz 
performed it last December under Hertz’ 
baton in ‘San Francisco where it was very 
enthusiastically received, but Charlie had not 
been able to fly away from his studios and 
witness the result of his inspiring hospitality. 
This time, at the Hollywood Bowl, the dif 
ficult orchestral part was led by Eugene 
Goossens, helping to make a remarkable per 
formance, and Charlie Chaplin was present, 
guest of honor of the Bowl Association in 
the midst of a public of more than twelve 
thousand spectators, among whom were 
many notables, such as our American Am- 
bassador to Peru; the dancers Albertina 
Rasch, Fokine and Fokina, Doris Niles; Di- 
mitri Tiomkin, Gottfried Galston, Rudolph 
Reuter, Gilbert Ross, Alfred Hertz, and 
Mrs. Artie Mason Carter. 

The ovation given by the public after E. 
Robert Schmitz’ performance was acknowl- 
edged by the artist playing of F sharp major 
Nocturne of Chopin and a Debussy number. 

During the intermission Charlie Chaplin 
came to the green room, and, with the gen- 
uine enthusiasm of a real music lover, told 
Schmitz the depth of his emotions, moved 
as he was in discovering that certain mo- 
ments of this work are almost embarrass- 
ingly true to that mingling of pathos and 
humor which so often besieges him; it was 
touching to witness the great genius of the 
screen and these two great interpreters, Eu- 
gene Goossens and E. Robert Schmitz, con- 
genially united by the work of this ycung 
Pole, Tansman, inspired by Holywood. 


Carol Holyoke Opens Studio in 
Hempstead 


Mme. Carol Holyoke, soprano and teacher 
of singing, has recently opened a new studio 
in her home at Hempstead, L. I. Later in 
the fall Mme. Holyoke will open a new stu 
dio in New York City to take care of her 
city pupils. 

The soprano, who is a member of a promi- 
nent Massachusetts family—after whom the 
city of Holyoke was named,—has in ad- 
dition to her many years of teaching through- 
out the east, appeared extensively in concert 
and is well remembered in this capacity. 
Her new home in Hempstead makes an ideal 








Gibbs, whose dance-phantasy, The Enchanted 
Wood, was played at a concert in College 
Hall, with Myra Hess as soloist. Symphonies 
by Brahms and Haydn were conducted by 
Atkins, and Elgar led his own Symphony 
in E flat as well as his Introduction and 
Allegro for Strings. Vaughan Williams 
conducted his Wasps Overture. 

A cathedral may not be the best or most 
appropriate auditorium for a piano concerto, 
but there was no appreciable diminution of 
beauty in the G major of Beethoven, as it 
was played with the orchestra by Miss Hess. 
Hubert Ejisdell and Herbert Heyner were 
among those who were heard in songs at 
festival concerts given elsewhere than in the 
cathedral. WALTER WYTHE. 
studio and affords the colli of that sec 
tion of Long Island the opportunity of study- 
ing with an excellent teacher without go- 
ing to New York. 

Mme. Holyoke, who has studied with some 
of America’s outstanding teachers, coached 
with Alfredo Martino last season. 


Milica al 
Photo by International Newsreel 
JOHN McCORMACK 
at Moore Abbey, County Kildare, 
picture are being taken. 





AND HIS DAUGHTER, 
where 
The picture will take five months for completion. 
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Goldman Band Plays Many Works 
By Americans 


The Goldman Band had its most success- 
ful season this year in New York and con- 
tinued its success in its post season e3 anadian 
tour. 

What the 
well known, 
est to mention 
American composers 
grams during the season. The 
lowing each name indicate the number of 
times this composer's works appeared: Bag 
ley, 2; SJarnhouse, 3: Bell, 2: Bellstec It, 1; 
Bond, 2; Brooke, 1; Busch, 1; ¢ yes 2 
Chiaffarelli, 1; Clarke, 2; DeKoven, 6; Fill 
more, 2. Goldman, 25; 


band did in New York is now 
but it may not be without inter- 
some of the names of the 
included on the pro 
figures fol 


2; Gershwin, 2; : Hadley, 
2; Hall, 1; Herbert, 22; Hosmer, 3; Itzel, 
; Kelley, 3; Lake, 4; MacDowell, 7; Mason, 
3: Meacham, 3; Mygrant, 1; Nevin, 3; 
O’Hara, 1; Reeves, 2; Roberts, 6; Rogers, 
1; Sousa, 5; Staigers, 9; Stoessel, 3; Tur 
ner, 2; Weldon, 3; White, 1; Woodman, 3 
The Goldman Band concerts are not only 
an aid to music in general, but assuredly also 
an aid to the American composer as well 


of Cleveland Institute 

Artists 

Herman Rosen, violinist, who recently 
joined the staff of the Cleveland Institute of 
Music, will be heard in a Town Hall recital 
in New York on October 10, with Karl 
Young at the piano. Mr. Rosen gave a con 
cert on September 24 in Springfield, O., and 
on September 27 played for the first time as 
a member of the Cleveland Institute at the 
school. 

Arthur Loesser is scheduled to play with 
the Cleveland String Quartet at Town Hall 
on October 12. The members of the organi 
zation are: Josef Fuchs, Rudolph Ringwall, 
Carlton Cooley and Victor de Gomez. Mr 
Loesser and Harold Bauer will appear at the 
Coolidge Festival in Washington on October 
7. Mr. de Gomez, cellist, will also appear 
at the Festival, and Joseph Fuchs, violinist, 
is soloist with the Cleveland Orchestra in 
that city on October 31. 


Activities 


Albert Morini to Return This 
Month 


Albert Morini, European manager, expects 
to sail for New York the end of October 
and will probably spend several months in 
America before returning to Europe Mr 
Morini has presented a number of impor 
tant artists throughout Europe, and his con 
nections are far reaching. 


GWEN, 
tenor's fir 


talking 


early scenes of the 
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Joseph Rosenstock, New German 


Conductor at Metropolitan, Expresses 


Views on Operatic Art and Interpretation 


Joseph Rosenstock, new German conductor 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, successor 
to Artur Bodanzky who resigned last year 
to devote his entire time to his duties with 
the Friends of Music, is a small, wiry, mus- 
cular-looking young man with a quiet but 
vigorous manner, and a very serious atti- 
tude towards matters of art. There is no 
levity in his conversation when it deals with 
opera and its interpretation. He Jaughs 
neither at Wagner's dragons nor at mod- 
ernism, though he discusses both with evi- 
dent understanding. He aproves neither of 
“modernizing Wagner” nor of “interpreting” 
his music. 

“The written 
stands,” he said 
Courier representative, “and may 
tainly not be changed. The conductor 
however, bring the music to life.” 

“But that is interpretation,” objected the 
interviewer. 

“Not interpretation in the sense of putting 
something personal into the music,” an- 
swered Mr. Rosenstock; “merely giving the 
music its 

“But how 
that several 
Germany to 


Wagner score 
MUSICAL 
most cer 
must, 


note of the 
recently to a 


about the scenery? I have heard 
attempts have been made in 
modernize the stage setings?” 
“Modernize, perhaps, but not ‘stylize.’ The 
second act of Siegfried, for instance, must 
be as nearly a representation of a real for- 
est as is possible. A mere suggestion of 
will not do. Siegfried must lie be- 
neath the trees and gaze up into them as 
in a real forest.” 
“What do you 
the birds, and the 
problems ?” 
“They are 
is sometimes 


forest 


do with the dragons, and 
rest of Wagner’s stage 


and the dragon 
ridiculous.” Mr. Rosenstock 
says it without a sign of a smile, but some- 
thing of a sigh. To him it is not comic, but 
a stage proble lem. “It has been tried with an 


JOHN 
7 HUTCHINS 


Ss apinien of Vocal Diagnostician 
voice and Auditions arranged for students with 
t professional the jeading theatrical producers 
possibilities? 


real problems, 
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STUDIOS 
Paris 
86 rue de 
ary ott 2510 Varenne 


Apply to Wm. Orth, Assistant 


full value as Wagner intended it.” 








invisible dragon. The cave is supposed to 
turn away from the audience, so that Sieg- 
fried, facing the entrance of the cave, also 
faces the audience. The dragon is then rep- 
resented merely by fire and smoke.” 

“How was it? Good?” 

“Effective! The impression of the dragon 
was definite enough. But, of course, there 
are some people who prefer the visible drag- 
on. It is a problem.” 

“You have not yet seen the American solu- 
tion of it at the Metropolitan?” 

“No. This is my first visit to America.” 

“Then you have not even heard the Metro- 
p litan orchestra ?” 

“No. But I will on Monday.” [This in- 
terview occurred a week ago.] “I begin 
rehearsals then with the orchestra’ alone. 
For two weeks we rehearse every day, 
morning and afternoon.” 

“The Wagner operas principally?” 

“Principally, yes, but also Strauss, Weber 
and Beethoven.” 

“Will you give any novelties this season?” 

“Not this season, I think. The entire 
Wagner repertory will be given, the Rosen- 
kavalier of Strauss, Weber’s Freischutz, 
Beethoven's Fidelio.” 

“Is Beethoven given much in Germany ?’ 

“Quite often, but not so much as Mozart. 
Still, it is popular.” 

“And how about the Italians? 
played much?” 

“Constantly! Verdi is in great demand, 
and other Italians as well.” 

“Moderns ?” 

“Moderns, 
of course. 


Are they 


too, although not frequently, 
We gave Malipiero’s three one- 
act operas, and they were well liked. We 
even had a premiere—Milhaud’s three one- 
act operas. At least, two of them were pre- 
mieres. The first was given at Baden-Baden. 
Ihe other two he wrote for Wiesbaden.” 

“Milhaud ... Darius! Yes. I know his 
music. He was here, you know. But those 
operas...” 

“The three of them take thirty-five min- 
utes! They are little things—Miniatures.” 

“Thirty-five minutes! That is, indeed, 
short! One of the ideas and inventions of 
our day. If you give that sort of thing you 
must be quite a modernist.” 

“No. That I would not say. But I give 
the modern things, if they are worthy.” 

“But who do you think worthy? Schoen- 
berg? Stravinsky . 

“Yes, both, of course. Schoenberg is much 
respected in Germany though Perhaps not 
popular. His older things .. . 

“Yes. They play some of them here.” 

“He was not so mechanical then as he is 


now.” 
“No. Nor so And do I 


mathematical. 
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“Mr. Gunster is unsurpassed.” 
—Atlanta Journal 
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understand you to say that you have staged 
some of his works?” 

“Yes. His melodrama, Erwartung. It has 
but one character, a woman. It is terribly 
difficult. I had to rehearse the instrumental 
groups separately.” 

“Is it effective?” 

“Very! It is not one of his recent works— 
Written some years ago. But .. . impres- 
sive!” 

“And you have also given Stravinsky?” 

“Yes, the ballets.” 

“With the regular ballet ensemble of the 
opera house? 

“Oh, yes. Certainly. 
needed, of course.” 

“I suppose you have also given Krenek’s 
Jonny? Is that a sort of modernism that 
appeals to you?” 

“Jonny? How was it received here?” 

“Pretty well. There were differences of 
opinion. Some people thought it was not 
good jazz; said we had better jazz in 
America ; called it a poor imitation, you 
know. Others said it was not grand opera.” 

“Krenek himself would be the last to 
call it grand opera. It was intended merely 
as an expression of the time, the moment. - 

“But is it an expression of the time? 

“In Germany, yes. Jazz is everywhere in 
Germany, and its influence is felt as an out- 
side element in our life. Its influence is real 
enough. Krenek merely turns the whole 
thing to fun and satire.” 

“Do you think Krenek 
with his career?” 

“Undoubtedly! Krenek is a musician of 
great talent—a serious musician. You can- 
not judge him from this Jonny merely. He 
has written other things of merit.” 

“Speaking of modernism, how are 
impressed by the quarter-tone scale?” 

“Not convinced! And yet, excellent musi- 
cians have been interested in it. Busoni 
studied the possibilities of it and seemed to 
think it would prove of some value; and 
Haba, who has been its principal champion, 
is a serious musician, well trained, edu- 
cated.” 

“And now that you are in America you 
have other interests. How do you like it 
here, so much as you have seen of it?” 

“The city is imposing. We were fortun- 
ate in the view we had of it coming up the 
bay. To anyone who sees it for the first 
time it must be deeply impressive. There is 
nothing else like it in the world.” 

“You speak English of course?” Our 
conversation had been carried on in German. 

“Yes—only—he shrugged his shoulders 
and laughed—“the accent,” he said, ‘and 
the speed with which everyone speaks, it is 
all hard to understand.” 

“Oh, that is a mere matter of time, and 
our next interview will be—in English.” 
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(Continued from page 9) 


ton. Mr. Arnold has studied under Tobias 
Matthay and has been guest organist at the 
Apollo Club and The Ensemble Choir of 
Boston. 

Reginald Boardman, popular accompanist 
and soloist two seasons ago with Ethel 
Leginska’s Boston Women’s Symphony Or- 
chestra, will work with the Union. He is 
well known i in this vicinity as a brilliant and 
intelligent pianist. 


Boston Pusiic Liprary CONCERTS 


Through the generosity of Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge, the Boston Public Library 
will be the scene of twelve concerts to be 
given next spring by the London String 
Quartet. The tentative programs promise a 
deal of Beethoven and a few very modern 


pieces, including Hindemith’s F minor hor quar- 
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Third Trans-Continental and Pacific Coast Tour 
October to December, 1929 


Southern States 
February, 1930 


“Enticing vocalist—Voice beautifully colored, 
Her interpretation as delectable as her diction was crystal clear.” 
—New York American. 


Exclusive Management: NATIONAL MUSIC LEAGUE, Inc., 113 W. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
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tet and Debussy’s one effort in the field of 
string quartets. 

KoussEvitzKy RecirAL WELL SPONSORED 

On October 22 Serge Koussevitzky will 
give a double-bass recital to aid the Eliza- 
beth Peabody House and the Travelers’ Aid 
Society of Boston. Mrs, Alexander Steinert 
is chairman of the committee arranging for 
the recital, a committee which consists of 
Mrs. Charles B. Blanchard, Mrs. Robert S. 
3radley, Mrs. Frank Chouteau Brown, Mrs. 
John T. J. Clunie, Mrs. Russell S. Codman, 
Mrs. S. V. R. Crosby, Winifred Cunning- 
ham, Mrs. Langdon Frothingham, Mildred 
T. Hastings, Lila M. Holmes, Mrs. Chandler 
Hovey, Mrs. H. Richardson Lane, Mrs. 
Henry Lowell Mason, Jane Megrew, Mrs. 
Samuel J. Newman, Nancy Patten, Eliza- 
beth Stewart, Mrs. Edwin S. Webster, and 
Mrs. Lyon Weyburn. 

The sponsors for the recital are Mr. and 
Mrs. I. Tucker Burr, Judge Frederick P. 
Cabot, Mr. and Mrs. Russell S. Codman, 
Mrs. Jefferson Coolidge, Mr. and Mrs. 
Stephen V. R. Crosby, Mr. and Mrs. George 
R. Fearing, Mr. and Mrs. N. Penrose Hallo- 
well, Mr. and Mrs. M. Graeme Haughton, 
Mrs. Henry L. Higginson, Prof. and Mrs. 
E. Burlingame Hill, Mr. and Mrs. George 
C. Lee, Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Steinert, 
Mrs. Edward Thaw, and Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
win S. Webster. Prof. Hill teaches music 
at Harvard, and has composed many well 
known compositions, including a Symphony 
played several times by the Boston Sym- 
phony, and a Jazz Study for two pianos. 

fe ime 
Betty Tillotson Concert Direction 
Notes 


Vera Curtis, dramatic soprano, who sang 
\ida and Lohengrin with the Cincinnati Zoo 
pera Company in Asheville, N. C., has re- 
turned to New York after an exceptionally 
busy summer. 

Janet Cooper, lyric soprano, who has been 
preparing winter programs at her home in 
Connecticut, will be under Miss Tillotson’s 
management this season. Marion Armstrong, 
Scottish soprano, and a product of the Wes- 
sell studios, will sing several engagements 
in Nova Scotia this fall, opening at Acadian 
University. Arthur Van Haelst, baritone 
of the bureau, filled his first engagement in 
East Orange recently. Mr. Van Haelst, who 
hails from California, is young and promis- 
ing; he has been known on the coast as a 
boy baritone. 

Isabelle Burnada, Canadian contralto, 
writes from the Pacific Coast that she has 
been traveling extensively on the coast, and 
has found the weather almost as warm as 
New York. She expects to return East 
soon. 


Emma Otero’s Engagements 


Emma Otero, whose official debut takes 
place at Carnegie Hall on October 14, has 
been re-engaged for the Biltmore Morning 
Musicales on November 8. Miss Otero ap- 
peared last season on the program with Louis 
Graveure. 

She has been engaged also for two con- 
certs in Washington, one for the series of 
programs under the auspices of Mrs. Greene, 
and one for the morning musicales at the 
Mayflower Hotel. 

Other recitals have been arranged for 
Montclair, Richmond, Va., and Jersey City, 
N. J., all under important auspices. 


Sylvia Lent’s New York Recital 
Date Changed 


Due to conflicting applications for the vio- 
linist’s services, Sylvia Lent is to give her 
New York recital on October 31 at Town 
Hall, instead of on October 18 as originally 
announced. 
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William J. Reddick Resumes Work 


William J. Reddick, pianist, accompanist, 
composer, conductor of the Little Theater 
Opera Company and organist-director of the 
Central Presbyterian Church in New York, 
has returned after completing his sixth year 
as musical director of the programs and 


WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


Summer Music School at Bay View, Mich. 
Mr. Reddick has reopened his studio where 
he will continue his classes in piano and har- 
mony and vocal coaching. He will also be 
available as a concert accompanist. 

The musical program in Bay View this 
past summer was decidedly the most success- 
ful given to date, according to the many flat- 
tering press reports and the large attendance 
at all the concerts. Under Mr. Reddick’s di- 
rection sixteen evenings of music were given. 

Among the most successful of these was 


MUSICAL 


the orchestra concert and a performance of 
The Swan and the Skylark, with chorus and 
orchestra. At the orchestra concert the Bay 
View Little Symphony played the Midsum 
mernight’s Dream overture, Les Preludes, 
The L’Arlesienne Suite, and part of the 
Fifth Symphony of Tschaikowsky. John 
Parrish, tenor, was the soloist, singing with 
the orchestra the well known air from Hia- 
watha’s Wedding Feast, by Coleridge-Taylor. 
The playing of the orchestra under Mr. Red- 
dick’s direction was characterized by a splen- 
did balance and beauty of tone surprising in 
such a small group of players, there being 
less than twenty-five in the ensemble. That 
they could play with such finish a work as 
difficult for strings as Les Preludes, is con- 
sidered remarkable. This applies also to the 
splendid performance of the Midsummer- 
night’s Dream Overture, which was _per- 
formed with astonishing delicacy and sparkle. 
Mr. Reddick resumed his direction of the 
music in the Central Presbyterian Church, 
New York, September 22, when the new 
home of this congregation was opened at 
Park Avenue and 64th Street. This was 
formerly known as The Rockefeller Church 
and was the pastorate of Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. The property was bought for 
$1,500,000 by the Central Presbyterian 
Church. The organ is considered by a great 
many musicians to be the finest in New York. 
It has four consoles, an echo and solo organ 
and stops. Mr. Reddick will be assisted 
there by Maximilian Rose, violinist, Paul 
Turkischer, cellist, and Mildred Dilling 
harpist, in addition to the regular quartet. 


Activities of Christiaan Kriens 


Christiaan Kriens, violinist and composer, 
has opened his studio in Carnegie Hall ear- 
lier than usual, having returned to New York 
the first week in September. In addition to 
his large class of last season, Mr. Kriens 
has enrolled many new students of talent and 
possibilities. Some of his former pupils are 
now well known soloists, several of them 
even internationally known; some are prom- 
inent teachers; others held important teach- 
ing positions in colleges and conservatories, 
and still others are concert-masters and vio- 
linists in orchestras. 

For about sixteen years, ever since Mr. 





CONCERT RECORD OF WORKS BY SOME OF OUR 
BEST AMERICAN COMPOSERS 


Edward Ballantine 


Mary Had a Little Lamb (Variations for the Piano 
in the Style of Ten Composers) Mrs. Arthur 
Paty, The MacDowell Club, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Romance in (Cello and Piano) The Myrtle 
Jordan Trio, Oqunquit, Me. 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 


The Year’s at the Spring 
Ah, Love, but a Day 
Edwin a Bartlett, The American Embassy, 


Rom 

Ah, aotag But a Day....Lyda Neebson, New York 
Tune wa biiges stn peesedeed eee Lucille Long, Chicago 
Fairy Lullab 

Margaret White Stoltz, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Shena Van (Part Song). 

The Tuesday Musicale, Pasadena. 
A Hermit Thrush at Morn (Piano) 
Gavotte Fantastique 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
The Night Sea (Duet for Ist and 2nd Sopranos) 

Ruth Albert and Jeane Weber, Milwaukee 


Robert Braine 
Dawn Awakes........ Eric Russell Cooke, Chicago 
Gena Branscombe 

Hail ye Tyme of Holiedayes 

Oliver Stewart, New London, 
By St. Lawrence Water 

Eric Russell Cooke, Chicago ; 
When Twilight Weaves (Beethoven Minuet). 


Soprano and Alto 
Jeeic Ferguson and Minnie Jensen, Oklahoma 


The ae Wind 
Gertrude Hornbeck Coarson, Chicago 
Hail ye Tyme of Holiedayes ‘(Part Son Z) 
The Hinsdale Woman’s Choral Club, Hinsdale, 
Ill. 


G. W. Chadwick 
Allah 


Edith Davies, Clarion, Pa. 
Eileen Morningstar, Wauseon, 
Nocturne Otto Ploetz, Pople Rock, Cal. 
Clarke 


Fields. ... Louise Schwenk, Connecticut 


aa Cox 
Laughter Has Com 
Dorothea M. Reatien Clyde, O. 
Eleanor -Martin, Chicago 
To a Hil 


Conn. 


Across the 


Florence Kass, Chicago 


Mabel W. Daniels 
—7 h the Dark the Dreamers Came (Christmas) 
Jomen’s Voices) j 

Wades Afternoon Choral Club 
port, Conn. 

Eastern Song. (Women’s Voices) 

Rossini Club Chorus, Portland, Me. At Conven- 
tion of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, Bae wae 

June Rha (Women’s Voices) 
The pepecdy, ¢ Choral Club, Washington, D. C. 
The ae Musicale, Pasadena 

Song of the Persian Captive (Women’s Voices) 
The Schubert Choral Club, Washington, D. C. 


Arthur Foote 
Helen Moran, 


National Fed- 


of Bridge- 


Shadow Providence 
Into the Silent Land 
en’s Chorus, Convention of the 
eration of Music Clubs, Boston 
Bedouin Song (Men’s Voices) 
University Glee Clubs, New York 


G. A. Grant-Schaefer 


The Longtail Blue (Old Creole Air) 
ares Smith, Alton, N. H. 

The Night Wind’s Message 
Elmer F. Bernhardt, Baltimore 

De Moon’s a-Goin’ Down (Old Negro Song) 
Mrs. W. P. D. Moross, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Down to the Crystal Streamlet (A la claire fontaine) 
Anna Burmeister, Illinois 
O Azure Eve..Ruth Birmingham Albert, Milwaukee 


E. S. Hosmer 


The Silly Isles (Cantata for Mixed Voices) 
Adrian Junior High School, Adrian, Mich. 


Bruno Huhn 
Invictus 


Elmer F. Bernhardt, Baltimore 
Phillip Bertram, Glasgow, Scotland 
Ronald Chivers, Daventry, England 
. Challinor Heaton, Manchester, England 
William Margrave, Chicago 

Invictus (Part Song) 
Women’s Chorus, North Texas 


College 
Edward MacDowell 
To a Wild Rose 
Elmer F. Bernhardt, Baltimore 
Mary Merrill, Wauseon, 
Long Ago, Sweetheart Mine 
Gwendolyn Thomen, Connecticut College 
Thy Beaming Eyes 
Elmer F. Bernhardt, Baltimore 
Catherine Barron, Milwaukee 
A Maid Sings Light 
Catherine Barron. Milwaukee 
Helen Kenyon, New York City 
Gwendolyn Thomen, Connecticut College 
The Swan Bent Low 
Gwendolyn Thomen, Connecticut College 
Helen Fruisen, New York 
When the Gloaming Si Shagous Creep 
Helen Fruisen, 
To a Wild Rose (Part P oni for Women’s Voices) 
Rossini Club Chorus, Convention of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, Boston 
Selections from Program of The MacDowell Club, 
Chattanooga: 
As the Gloaming Shadows Creep 
The Swan Bent Low 
Mrs. L. B. Hatcher 
Piano Solos: 


y 
Shadow Dance | Mrs. James Cash 
Hungarian 
Nautilus (From 
To the Sea 
Mrs. Milton Griscom, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
J. W. Metcalf 
. Elmer F. Bernhardt, Baltimore 
-Julia Lovin, Athens, Ala. 
Nelson, Chicago 
Harold Vincent Milligan 
Willow in Your April Gown 
Francesca Kaspar Lawson, Spring Hope, 
Gastonia, N. 
Franciece Di Nogero 
My Love Is a Muleteer 
Dorothy Henshall, Seen City 
My Love Is a Muleteer 
Mabel Ayers-Sigurjonsson, Chicago 
Anna Priscilla Risher 
As In Old Gardens 
Margaret Jane Houle, 
Eileen North, Bellevue, 
Pianoforte Teachers’ Society of Boston 
(A Program of Piano Music) 
Presented by Ernest Harry Apams 
Composer-Pianist 
fone de Ballet) 


Agricultural 


‘Sea Pieces’’) 


Love’s Golden Hour. 
The Cares of Yesterday. 


N. C., 


Clyde, O. 


Camille 
Evening Rain 
Moon Paths (Valse Impromptu) 
Pickaninny’s Sandman (Song) 
Hymn to Selené 
Morning Glow Codie Impromptu) 
Two Recital Etudes 
Sea Winds 
Spooks and Shadows 
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Kriens left his concertizing to devote him- 
self to teaching, he has had one or more of 
his pupils debut each season. Some of these 
debuts have been with symphony orchestra 
in Carnegie Hall. Mr. Kriens always is in- 
terested in furthering the activities of his pu- 
pils, in promoting them, and in helping them 
into successful careers. 

In addition to his teaching, Mr. Kriens has 
been composing for the movies. Sixteen new 
orchestrations recently have been published 
by prominent houses, Warner-Witmark’s, 
Atlas and Crawford companies, and Harms, 
Inc., attesting to the relentless work and 
progress of Mr. Kriens as a composer. La 
Gracieuse, a spiccato number for violin, has 
recently been issued by Harms, and judging 
by the sales, it now is in the repertoire of 
many players and teachers. [ Hear a Lark 
at Dawning, a song also published by Harms, 
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and sung by Mme. Jeritza on her transcon- 
tinental tour after she accepted its dedica- 
tion, heads the list of the “sellers” among 
the Kriens songs. 

The Kriens Symphony Club, now begin- 
ning its sixteenth year, resumed _ rehear- 
sals the first Thursday in October. This is 
an orchestral training school. Mr. Kriens 
also intends to resume activities with the 
Kriens String Quartet. Ss. D 


Edna Zahm’s ‘Recital Program 


Edna Zahm, soprano, will give her first 
New York recital at Town Hall, Friday af- 
ternoon, October 18, offering a program em- 
bracing songs and arias of Purcell, Bach, 
Beethoven, Cimara, Schubert, Brahms, Liszt, 
Respighi, Decreus, and the Americans Watts, 
Eisler, Taylor and Gaul. Her instructor, 
Paul Eisler, will be at the piano. 








GUSTAVE L. 


BECKER 


PIANIST AND COMPOSER. 
PIANO AND THEORY INSTRUCTION, 
ee FOR RADIO 


~— 610 Steinway Hall 
113 W. 57th St., New York 





MME. CLAY- KUZDO ° 


VOICE SPECIALIST 


@ recent consecutive years in France 
and Italy- ~Teaching and coaching 
with leading masters 
DICTION FOR THE SPEAKING VOICE 
Auditions without charge 
21 West 95th St., N. Y. 

Tel. Riverside 0141 


ANNA HAMLIN 


Soprano 
Two Seasons with Chicago Civic Opera 
For Terms and Dates, , apply to Haenset & Jones, Seslawer Hall, New York 





Telephone: 


ESsistion LOWE 


Tone Production 
Rudiments, Elementary, to Finished Artist 


Has Re-opened Her Studio 


50 West 67th Street, New York 


Susquehanna 9490 





VOICES TRAINED FOR RADIO, SINGING 


AND TALKING PICTURES 











Althouse, Alcock, Austral, 


Patton, Simmons, Sundelius, 





CHARLES 


BAKER 


Vocal Coach 


Has re-opened his studio 


at 


2345 Broadway, New York 


Telephone Susquehanna 2860 


Among the celebrated artists who have studied 
with Mr. Baker are: 


Baer, Bonelli, 
House, Johnson, Kisselburgh, Meisle, 
Telva, 

Whitehill. 


Claussen, Crooks, Hagar, 
Melius, Murphy, McQuhae, 
Van der Veer, Werrenrath, 
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SUMMER Music in 
New Enctanp 


By F. W. Riesberg 


Seized with a desire to spend a little time 
and money in New England, the writer mo 
tored for three weeks throt that section 
of the country and found a few musical 
oases. Much coast and little beach charac- 
terized Maine; pine-trees, balsams, and 
evergreens were everywhere. The trip was 
an experience, but made one appreciate all 
the more the beauty of our Empire State 
Catskill region, with its emerald green hills 
and meadows, many lakes, rivers and brooks, 
cultivated dairy sections, and good roads. 


FRANK JETTER, TENOR AND CONDUCTOR 


A fellow-guest at the comfortable Sturges 
Hotel, Speculator, on Lake Pleasant, Adi 
rondacks, was Frank Jetter, tenor, director 
of music in the public schools of that flour- 
ishing city, Amsterdam, N. Y. Hearing his 
pleasant tenor voice one evening, the writer 
tendered his services as accompanist, where 
upon there ensued an hour of music. Mr. 
Jetter has had a varied musical experience, 
preparing choruses for the big Amsterdam 
Festivals, church, concert, ora 
torio, and undertakings 

nature. He is tenor 


of musical 
M. E. Church 


the First \ 
ber | rad ur 1 chairmar 
member of the Radio Four and chairmat 
Community Chorus 


of the Amsterdam 

During his senior year at Dartmouth Col 
lege Mr Jetter Sang in Elijah, winning the 
foilowi ng commendation from the local 
paper: “The mature finish of his perform 
marked him as a who should 
mastery of tone and phrasing wert 
airs.” The tenor’s rep 
includes many oratorios, Opera arias 


modern songs in various lar 


singing in 


large school 


Staging 


soloist im 


Amsterdam, 


ance singe r 
go tar; 
displayed in his twe 
ertoire 
lassi 


nd 
( aliG 


guages, etc. His engagements have included 
appearances in og len, M and 
N. J. In the accompanying pictu 
one notes his singularly winning personality. 
E-MERSON 


Orange, 


OucaA HALAsz, RAYCHE! 
Mme 
teacher of 
Emerson | 
Emerson, 

cess at the Maine 
cently in New York, 
day evening recital which 


This occurred in the 


Hungarian 
rk, summer 
soprano 
gave a delightful 
was 


joved Emers 


ary, paintings, etc., complete a 
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Halasz, Korb, 


f 
| 
| 


Larabee 


Veer, 


large barn, now rebuilt with artistic 
Large rugs, pictures, European statu- 
very har- 
monious ensemble. Miss Emerson sang arias 
by Verdi, songs by European and American 
composers, as well as German Lieder, the 
accompaniments being played by Mme. Hal- 
asz. The singer’s earnestness and ambition, 
with a naturally resonant dramatic soprano 
were admired. Mme. Halasz is a 
first-class pianist, of European education 
and experience, and played the Wagner- 
Liszt Spinning Song and Gershwin’s Rhap- 
sody in Blue, showing her refined technic 
and musicianship. Miss Emerson as a young 
girl sang at the Maine Festivals (Chapman), 
and was encouraged by artists from New 
York to develop her powerful voice. She 
then went to Italy, returning in due time, 
and has been heard in the grand ball room 
Waldorf-Astori ia Hotel, before pri 


once a 
taste. 


voice, 


rf the 


MELODY LODGE, 


New York 


prominent 


Kors AND CHARLES CRONHAM 


Korb, soprano, who sang at the 
and Yonkers festivals, also with 
born Opera Company, is the wife ot 
urles Cronham, municipal organist of 
rtland, Me. She was guest artist last 
wi at a Courboin organ recital, given in 
St. Andrew’s M. E. Church, Manhattan, of 
which Harriet S. Keator is organist and 
musical director. Her beautiful and 
singing were greatly admired; she i 
thoroughly artistic in all she does. Mr. 
Cronham gives daily recitals on the big 
Kotzschmar Memorial organ, presented to 
his native city by Cyrus H. K. Curtis. 


Loup AND B. M. 
or Boston 

Old Park Church of Boston is noted for 
its excellent music. The organist is John 
Herman Loud, who has occupied that posi- 
tion for a score of years, and Jean Liv- 
ngston is his assistant. Mr. Loud played 
his own Processional March, a highly ef- 
fective work, for the writer. Few men so 
long before the public can boast of Loud’s 
athletic and vigorous personality! 

Another ‘youth of three score and odd 
ears is B. M. Davison, of the White-Smith 
Music Company, whose Boston office is a 
scene of activity; branches in New York 


Newark 


yoice 


Jonn HERMAN DAVISON 


w «Vs cictictatiatictathaticathtianatiataanatiatianle 


Loud and Davison in Boston 
MacDowell, the MacDowell Colony and the Sutros 
and the 


LIN( 
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Frank Jetter a Fellow Guest in the Adirondacks—Emerson, 
Cronham and the Chapmans Visited in Maine 


Mrs. 
Van der 
Norfleets Also Visited—Travel Notes 


Gilberté of Lincolnville- 


and Chicago are well known to the musical 
profession. Mr. Davison was seen in his 
commodious office; his optimistic outlook on 
life and its problems, his thoroughly prac- 
tical business judgment, and his up-to-date 
management were impressive. 


GILBERTE oF LINCOLNVILLE 


Melody Lodge is the appropriate name of 
Hallet Gilberté’s summer home in Lincoln 
ville, Me. This is indeed a unique little 
place, on the main road, almost on the sea 
shore, the exterior betokening the artistic 
taste of the Gilbertés. Door, outside light, 
garage, all are in beautiful taste, as might 
be expected of the composer, whose Devil's 
Love Song, Ah, Love But a Day, etc., are 
sung the world over. Gilberté was born in 
Maine, and his cosmopolitan, for 
he has seen much of the world, including 
professional tours to the Pacific Coast and 


tastes are 


OLNVILLE BEACH, 


residence in California. A Steinway grand 
piano, and ee appurtenances of the musi 
cian’s home, distinguish Melody Lodge from 
the usual summer cottage. 

MAINE CHAPMANS 

that William Rogers 
Chapman are body ‘and 
brains of the Rubinstein Club of New York 
these forty-odd years. A brief call at their 
handsome home in Bethel found Mr. Chap 
man in the garage, which looks like a liy 
ing-room, wit! 1 its rugs, pictures, etc. Photo 
graphs inscribed by famous musicians, pic 
tures of groups of Maine Festival choruses, 
Statuary, paintings, rare rugs, the grand 
piano (on it his newest waltz, Joy) and the 
big elm tree (four of us just reached its 
circumference) all make the Chapman home 
unique. 


Mrs 


THE 
Everyone knows 
Chapman and Mrs. 


Epwarp A. MAcDowELL AND THE 
MacDoweELt Colony 

Arrived in Peterboro, N. H., 
enty miles from Boston, the MacDowell 
Colony Inn became our headquarters. The 
Misses Sutro, widely known as two-piano 
artists, Harold Morris, Charles Haubiel and 
others were there. The sisters escorted us 
through the 600 acres of mostly forest-land, 
where the twenty-two studios provided for 
creative artists were inspected ; some twenty- 
composers, poets, writers and others 
have occupied the studios this summer. On 


some sev 


seven 
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the panels one found such names as Fick- 
enscher, Mabel Daniels, Mrs. Beach, Chal- 
mers Clifton, Aaron Copeland, Tadeus Jar- 
ecki, Rossetter Cole, Henry Gilbert, Ruth 
Crawford, Douglas Moore, Edgar S. Kelley, 
Camille Zeckwer, Carl Buchman, and writ- 
ers such as Edwin Robinson and Thornton 
Wilder, all of whom worked there. The 
original log cabin studio, where the Wood- 
land Sketches were composed by MacDow- 
ell, the handsome Alexander loggia, the Re- 
gina Watson studio, all are practical places 
provided for day work. Evenings the young 
artists gather in the Bond assembly room, 
and semi-weekly all come together in the 
evening at Hillcrest, Mrs. MacDowell’s 
home. The Colony is fulfilling a beautiful 
purpose in encouraging talented musicians, 
writers and poets to produce their best, a 
nominal sum being asked as board. 

A few words concerning Rose and Ottilie 
Sutro, who were the guests of Mrs. Mac- 
Dowell, may be enlightening. These two- 
piano artists are now living in Washington, 

C. Their chamber concerts are given in 
informal fashion, chairs and settees being 
arranged on the concert floor, and are of 
splendid character. They have the backing 
of leaders of the diplomatic and social set, 
and are pioneers in Chamber Music in our 
nation’s Capital City. As table fellow-guests 
they related many happenings and anecdotes 
of their Berlin life, which vastly entertained 
the fortunate ones occupying tables adjacent 
to them. 

MacDoweELit CoLony BENEFIT AT 
KEENE, N. H. 


grand concert given in July by the 
Hampshire Federation of Women’s 
has already been noted in these col- 
umns; $3,500 was participants being 
Mrs. MacDowell, playing Fireside Tales; 
Mabel W. Daniels and the Keene Chorus 
Club; Rebecca Hooper Eastman, reader; 
Florence Breen, dancer; Lambert Murphy, 
tenor, and William Gustafson, Homer 
Saint-Gaudens; Frederick Kingsbury and 
Edward Morgan, pianists; Thornton Wilder, 
novelist ; and the Manhattan Theater Camp, 
presenting Crabbed Youth and Age. Dur- 
ing an intermission Joseph Lindon Smith 
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The 
New 
Clubs 
raised, 


bass; 


VRS. EDW 


(center), 


1RD A 


with Rose and Ottilie 


MacDOWELL 
Sutro. 
auctioned the MacDowell manuscript of 
Fireside Tales ($250), and other articles 
of vertu, raising $385 in all. There is still 
due on the Colony mortgage $15,000, and the 
half-page advertisement donated by. and 
printed in this issue of the MusicaL Cour- 
fER tells of the effort being made to raise 
this. 


TRAVEL NoTEs 


Nevada Van der Veer’s cousin, Gertrude 
Catlin Larabee, has an interesting estate op- 
posite Peterboro Inn. She has many child- 
hood recollections of Van der Veer, having 
spent early youth in Springfield, Otsego 
County, N. Y., where her father was the 
village musician, violinist and singer. Small 
wonder that Van der Veer grew up with a 
musical yearning, in such an unusual back- 
ground! 

The Norfleet Trio Camp, on the Mari- 
arden Road, Peterboro, is an interesting 
spot; thirty young people lived there, some 
studying various musical instruments, but 
all hearing much good chamber-music. 
One Sunday afternoon the Trio played 
Saint-Saéns’ trio in F, with explanatory 
comments by Helen Norfleet; a Spanish 
Dance by Arbos, and an andante from a 
suite by Charles Haubiel, one of the Mac- 
Dowell Colony composers. Relatives of the 
campers and the young folk made up the very 
attentive audience, the deep Sunday quiet 
of the outdoor camp breathing a benedic- 
tion on all. 

Of course the grave of MacDowell j 
pilgrimage for all; it lies on an siailiion. 
a great boulder, with bronze tablet and in- 
scription marking his resting place. Beauty 
and peace hover over the place. 
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Cleveland to Be Represented CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC SUMMER GROUPS 


at the Coolidge Festival 


Other News Notes 

CLEVELAND, Ou10.—When Elizabeth Cool- 
idge, fairy godmother to music, presents the 
Coolidge Festival of Chamber Music in the 
Library of Congress in Washington on 
October 7, Cleveland will be represented. 

Arthur Loesser, pianist and member of the 
faculty of the Cleveland Institute of Music, <a e ay ; sf - 
will assist the Barrere Ensemble of Wind a. - FELIX SALMOND 
Instruments in playing Huttel’s prize win- aN ee ae - a ae eer dee ; 
ning composition, Divertissement in Gro- uw : : ere oe GhS ead | of the cello. dé partme nt of the 
tesque. On the same program Mr. Loesser JOSEF HOFA MAN N. Curtis Institute, with his pupils at Blue 


"s siieliaahe eal : % ° Hill, Me. Left to right: Tibor de Ma- oat a uae ; 7 
ticceataeel Bete Fae ae 3 (second from left) director of the Curtis chula, Mr. Salmond, Yvonne Krinsky, ROSARIO SCALERO, 


es ‘ = Institute of Music, who spent the sum- -companis i vine Co and a group of students of composition 
134, by Beethoven. Victor de Gomez, first dead id a rena Pg <i Mr. Hof.- accompanist, and Katherine Conant. ak the Curtis 5 Rerare photographed aid 
cm of oe Cleveland Orchestra and a mann are (left to right) Joseph Levine, , Gressoney, Italy. 
Roth String Tiusesie of Reece aie at one of his pupils; Mrs. John F. Braun; and William Harms, Jr., pupil of Mr. 
day of the Coolidge Festival. One of the Abram Chasins, onother Hefamen pups, Chasins. 
selections will be Emerson Whithorne’s new 
quintet for piano and strings (Mr. Bauer at 
the piano). It will be remembered that Mr. 





year under the denies of Mrs. prren W. The Lutheran Chorus of Cleveland, of The new department of music of Cleveland 
Huning. which F. W. Streiter is director, will change College, the downtown extension college of 
Whithorne is a native Clevelander. At the Cleveland Music School Settle its name this year to the Bach Chorus of Western Reserve and Case School, under the 
Recitals in New York will include some ment, Severin Eisenberger will again head Cleveland, in order to devote itself entirely leadership of Arthur Shepherd, former as- 
by Cleveland musicians. On October 12 the piano department. Violin instruction will to the presentation of the works of this mas- sistant conductor of the ¢ leveland Orchestra 
Herman Rosen. local violinist, will make his be in charge of Felix Eyle, who will also _ ter. E and now music critic for the Cleveland Press, 
New York debut at the Town Hall. with have charge _of the senior orchestra and Phd aca of note in this forecast of the new is now housed in the old Chamber of Com- 
Karl Young of Cleveland furnishing his ac- chamber music work. Charles McBride, of ‘ason is the engagement of the American merce Building on the square, and while this 
companiments. On his program will be Cali- the Cleveland Orchestra, will teach cello; Ope ra Company to present at least four op- department has not yet entered into the field 
fornia, a humoresque by Arthur Loesser, Frank Emde, double bass ; John Tartagli eras in the New Music Hall in November. of instruction to students, it will work to ex- 
and Scherzo Serenade, by Beryl Rubinstein. trumpet ; Sidney Powesky, clarinet; J. This series is largely the result of the deep tend musical knowledge among laymen. A 
On the evening of the same day the Cleve- G. Horridge, theory, and Barbara Hogg _ interest taken in the opera by Harriett Eells, course of six weeks of lectures by Prof 
land String Quartet will give a concert at Dalcroze, Eurythmics and sol feggio. Alice of Cleveland, who is a member of the com- Shepherd will be offered, including among 
he Towed: Seal aa New Vouk: Siiears. Fuchs, Shaw Duggan and Cassius C. Chapel will pany. — . : the titles Orchestra, Opera, History of Mu- 
Ringwall, Cooley and De Gomez, assisted by teach voice. Taking a page from: the book of success of sic, Choral Singing and Composition. 
Mr. Loesser, will play a program that in- THe Sincers’ CLus -~ ee apetn, @ Sacet commmntine William 
cludes Beethoven’s quartet in D major, Another and even more aged musical or- 145, D&€? re gray and the entire expense is 
Haydn’s quartet in G major, and Ernest ganization has just announced its program rege Sone for the opera season, under the 
Bloch’s quintet for piano and strings. for its thirty-seventh season of “singing for ocal direction of Miskell and Sutton, who 
. ‘ : 3 ye I gah rm ge ~ ; sent the Metropolitan for the Cleveland 
Russell V. Morgan, supervisor of music the fun of it.” This is the veteran Singers ah ms aay Daeg y “cs 
in the public schools, announces that Lillian Club of Cleveland, which long before the ommuttee tor the Opera. : : 
3aldwin will teach music appreciation in the days of the orchestra brought the famed Arthur W. Quinby, curator of music 
schools this season, in co-operation with the singers of the world to Cleveland as soloists the Museum ot Art, resumed his activities at 
Cleveland Orchestra. Miss Baldwin is ad- at its concerts. This season there will be but @" Organ recital there recently, including 
mirably equipped for the work, having stud- two Cleveland appearances by this group @™mong the works the Handel fugue in F 
ied music in Cincinnati, Berlin and New of more than 100 men, under the di- ‘nor; two Bach choral preludes, Herzlich, : ‘ ' , 
York. rection of J. Van Dyke Miller. This Thut Mich Verlangen and Schmucke Dich, Louis Persinger has offered two additional 
This year there will be two series in the arrangement will allow more out-of-town © liebe Seele; the Widor Moderato Canta- scholarships in violin, one to be awarded to 
Music Education concerts—one for high concerts for the club. On December _ bile from Symphony No. 8, and Haydn’s An- a violinist not over fifteen years of age 
school pupils, and one for grade school pu-. 4, in the New Music Hall, the solo- dante. ['wenty-three other scholarships are offered 
pils. Rudolph Ringwall will conduct the ist will be Josef Lhevinne, pianist, who is Fis first concert of the season in the Mu by Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, who has just 
concerts, which will terminate in the annual heard all too seldom in Cleveland, and on > Hall was that of the United States Ma- ‘eturned from a summer in Europe. 
Music Memory Contest of the Cleveland April 16 Tito Schipa, tenor, will make his rine Band under the new conductor, Taylor The opera school, under Marcel Salzin ger, 
Orchestra. Adult groups will study this sixth appearance with the club in seven years. Branson. will produce Carmen this year. E. C. 


Wheeler again will conduct the 
college choral club. 

Ernest Fowles, of the London Training 

School for Music Teachers, will be a guest 
lecturer in November at the college. 
Pr Beryl Rubinstein has just been named dean 
of the faculty at the Cleveland Institute of 
Music, widening his duties beyond that of 
the piano department of which he has been 
dean. 


CLUB WOMEN HAVE COME TO RESCUE—FRIENDS OF CREATIVE ART ARE NEEDED 
TO CONTRIBUTE THE LAST $10,000 








The New Hampshire Federation of Women’s Clubs 


Has Assumed the Responsibility 


For the $35,000 Mortgage on the Property of 


THE MacDOWELL COLONY 


PETERBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








$25,000 has been raised and 
$10,000 more is needed to wipe 
out the entire mortgage. 


WILL YOU HELP US? 





This mortgage was necessary to purchase needed additional 
land, and the equipment of the Colony with water supply 
and sanitary fixtures. Mrs. MacDowell promised to earn 
the funds to cancel the mortgage by her concerts, but her 


health failed before she could discharge the entire obligation. 


CONTRIBUTIONS MAY BE SENT TO Mrs. Edward 

\. MacDowell, Peterboro, N. H., or to Mrs. Fred U. Land 

man, Wolfeboro, N. H., Treasurer of the Federation Mac 

Dowell Mortgage Fund. 
— Mrs. Guy E. Speare, Plymouth, N. H., Chairman ; — 
MRS EDWARD A. MacDOWELL of the Mortgage Fund Committee. Arched Entrance, and Grave of 


at Peterboro, N. H. EDWARD A. MacDOWELL 


Summer 1929 ; ‘ Peterboro, N. H., Summer 1929 
(This advertisement is contributed by the Musicar Courter 
to help the cause.) 
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Marianne Gonitch’ to Be 


Heard Here This Season 


Beautiful Russian Seiden Acclaimed in 
Europe 


The coming of Marianne Gonitch to the 
United States brings to our midst a young 
Russian soprano who has been acclaimed in 
Europe as being beautiful both as to phy- 
sique and as to her singing. That exacting 
French critic, Henri Prunieres, in La Revue 
Musicale, after. having witnessed her per- 
formance of Jonny Spielt Auf, classed her as 

“truly excellent interpreter . . . one who is 
as as agreeable to listen to as she is beautiful to 
behold.” 

Miss Gonitch in her work abroad has ac- 
complished some unusual things. She has 
sung with the Grand Opera in Paris for the 
Russian Festival; she has appeared in Prince 
Igor, Snegourotchka, Eugene Onegin and 
Jonny Spielt Auf at the Theatre des Champs 
Elysees ; she has sung the interesting role of 
Donna Anna in Don Juan at the Mozart 
Festival; has sung at the opera in Nice, Tou- 
louse and Geneva; at the Liceo in Barcelona 
in Faust, Thais, William Tell and Lohen 
grin, and also in Faust at the Stattische Oper 
Of interest, from an altogether different 
viewpoint, were the historical recitals sh 
gave at Monte Carlo. 

During the summer 
spent in Europe this year she 
beautiful Riviera and the gay 
Vichy, where she gave a most brilliant and 
successful concert. 

She comes to the United States with defi 
nite engagements for appearances with the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company, with a 
New York recital already scheduled, and 
many boc kings out of town, all signed up. 

The soprano’ s reputation must evidently b 
founded on fact, and it is with genuine inter 
est and much expectancy that the American 
musical public awaits her public appearance. 


which | she 
visited the 
Casino at 


months 


Austral and Sesulbe Begin Amer- 
ican Tour October 6 


Florence Austral, soprano, and John Ama 
dio, flutist, have just concluded negotiations 


FLORENCE AUSTRAL. 


for an extended tour of the Orient next 
year. There will be forty concerts in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, and fifteen concerts 
in South Africa on the way home. This 
contract was made through Lionel Powell of 
London. 

Mr. and Mrs. Amadio sailed for America 
recently for an extended tour of this coun 
try. Some of the dates of Mme. Austral’s 


MUSICAL 


appearances are as follows: Toronto, Octo- 
ber 6; two recitals in Urbana, Ill., October 
15 and 16; Duluth, Minn., October 18; Win- 
netta, Ill, October 21; with the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, October 25 and 26; 
Lincoln, Neb., October 29; New York, At- 
water Kent Hour, November 3; Scranton, 
Pa., November 11; Boston, November 17; 
Philadelphia, November 22; Pittsburgh. De- 
cember 1; as Briinnhilde in Philadelphia per- 
formance of Walkuere, with the Philadel- 
phia Civic Opera Company, December 12 
Buffalo, December 17; with St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, December 20 and 21; re- 
cital at Carnegie Hall, New York, January 
6; Ithaca, N. Y., January 9; first appearance 
in Philadelphia as Brinnhilde in The Got- 
terdammerung, January 16. Mme. Austral 
and Mr. Amadio return to England the end 
of January for Lionel Powell’s Celebrity 
Tour of England—thirty concerts. 

It will be recalled that Mme. Austral was 
especially engaged to sing the principal Wag- 
ner roles in the Grand Opera Season at Co- 
vent Garden last spring. Among the press 
notices, The Star said: “Miss Austral’s is a 
voice of a century (May 22, 1929). 

Martin Pupil a Prize-Winner 

A pupil of Mrs. James Stephen Martin 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., who has brought credit 
to her teacher and an enviable reputation 
for herself is Virginia Kendrick, contralto. 
Miss Kendrick won the Sesqui-Centennial 
prize in 1926, and this year was awarded 
first prize at the National Federation of 
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ber set by the University of Rochester for 
collegiate entrants. Of these, forty percent 
are from New York State, while the re- 
mainder of the class come from twenty-six 
states and from Canada, British Columbia, 
Cuba and the Panama Canal Zone. 

There is an increase in the number of men 
students, also a decided increase in the num- 
ber of students entering from other schools. 
In the choice of major subjects, piano and 
public school music still rank first, the latter 
course being popular with a number of men 
in preparation for professional work as mu- 
sic supervisors. 

It is further interesting to note that of 
this year’s entering class only six percent 
chose certificate courses, the remaining be 
ing registered for the four years’ course 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Music 
or the advanced course with the degree of 
Master of Music. 


Estelle Liebling Studio Items 


Jane Carroll, mezzo-soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, was the Atwater- 
Kent soloist on September 8. Helena Lanvin, 
soloist on the Mobiloil Hour on August 28, 
was engaged to broadcast from the Roxy 
studios on September 2; she was scheduled 
to sing Prezosilla in Forza del Destino in 
Philadelphia on September 26. 

Frances Sebel, lyric soprano, has been 
engaged by the Columbia Broadcasting Com- 
pany for the season of 1929-1930 and has 
just begun her activities with that organiza- 
tion. Celia Branz, contralto, was the guest 
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Music Clubs biennial contest at Boston, She 
also has fulfilled many club and concert en- 
gagements and appeared with success over 
the radio. 

In addition to her solo work, Miss Ken- 
drick is a member of The Foster Singers, 
which also includes Anne Woestehoff, Betty 
Young, Esther Edmundson, and Martha 
Myers Murdoch, accompanist, all members 
of the Tuesday Musicale of Pittsburgh. The 
quartet, of which Mrs. Martin is musical 
director, was founded this year to stimulate 
the Stephen C. Foster Memorial Campaign, 
all of their proceeds being turned into the 
building fund. An all-American program of 
folk songs and traditional melodies is being 
arranged for presentation next year. 


Proschowski Artists in Demand 


Three Proschowski artists have been en- 
gaged to sing opera in Brooklyn: Helen 
Ardelle, Nina Valli and Kathryn Hill. Les- 
sett Braddock, Winifred Griffin and Edith 
Artley are with the Shuberts. Miss Artley 
has been engaged for a part in Sweethearts, 
and Mary McCoy, coloratura, has been sing- 
ing at the Roxy. Phillip Reep is under- 
studying Guy Robertson in Street Singers, 
in which Peggy Cornell, another Proschow- 
ski artist, sings a leading role. 


Eastman School Registrations 


The registration of collegiate students in 
the entering class of the Eastman School of 
Music is complete, having reached the num- 
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artist on the Fada Hear ¢ on eines mber 10. 
Lucy Finkle, soprano, has been engaged for 
the winter as the prima donna for one of 
the leading stock companies in Philadelphia. 
Miriam Fyne, soprano, is prima donna of one 
of the stock companies in Boston for the 
season. 

3essie Budanov, soprano, has been re- 
engaged by the National Theatre Company, 
which will play in New York all season. 

Nina Gordani, soprano, has signed a three 
years’ contract with the Shuberts. Marye 
Burns, soprano, gave a successful recital 
at the Coliseum Theatre, Juneau, Alaska, on 
August 5. Aileen Clark, coloratura soprano, 
was soloist at the Capitol Theatre during the 
week of August 17. 

Lucy Monroe, soprano, played one of the 
leading roles for a week in the Little Show, 
during the illness of the star. Carolyn Thom- 
son, soprano, has been singing leading roles 
with the St. Louis Municipal Opera during 
the summer. Celia Branz, contralto, was re- 
engaged for the Fada Hour on August 20. 

Helen Sada, coloratura soprano, has been 
engaged for the Roxy chorus. Alan Ray, 
baritone, has been singing over Station 
WABC on Sunday afternoons, and has also 
appeared as guest artist with the Meridians. 

All the above are from the Estelle Lieb- 
ling Studio. 


Ariel Rubstein ‘Diteme 


Ariel Rubstein, pianist, teacher and com- 
poser, has returned to New York after a two 


* months’ tour of South America, during which 
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time he played six concerts, was heard in 
many private recitals, and served as guest 
conductor with the Buenos Aires Opera 
Company. The cities in which Mr. Rubstein 
concertized were Rio de Janeiro, Buenos 
Aires, Rosario, Sao Paulo and Montevideo. 

Mr. Rubstein has now reopened his stu- 
dios in New York-and will continue with his 
teaching as heretofore, also resuming his 
composition work. 


Birgit Lund Resumes Teaching 


Birgit Lund has resumed teaching in her 
new studio in the Sherman Square Studios, 
all her old pupils having returned, with a 


BIRGIT LUND, 
who has resumed teaching in her new 
Sherman Square Studios. 


number of new ones in addition. Mme. 
Lund is a Norwegian and has studied that 
part of her repertory with well known 
Scandinavian composers. She has a few 
Scandinavian pupils working with her at 
present and enjoys singing the songs of her 
own country perhaps the most, although her 
repertory is very extensive. Last winter 
Mme. Lund sang the part of Haensel with 
the New York Opera Club and later re- 
peated the role when the opera was . 
over the radio from station WRNY 


Klibansky Studio Notes 


Lottice Howell, artist from the Klibansky 
Studio, has returned from a Pacific Coast 
tour. After an appearance in Omaha, Neb., 
the World Herald of that city had the fol- 
lowing to say about her art: “A show much 
better than the average, headlined by an 
artist of such distinction as the soprano, Lot- 
tice Howell. There has been nobody of her 
quality to appear at the playhouse in a long, 
ad while.” Miss Howell recently was 
billed at the Palace Theater in New York 
and was favorably received. 

Other Klibansky artists also are active. 
Louise Smith is regularly heard over 
WEAF, and has been substituting at the 
3roadway Presbyterian Church, New York. 
Cyril Pitts and Herman Larson continue to 
please large audiences with their singing. 
Gisela Dauer appeared at a concert given in 
Atlantic City in connection with the annual 
Convention of the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation, and was a soloist at the celebration 
marking the fifth anniversary of -WNYC. 
Phoebe Crosby recently sang in Rockland, 
Me., after which the critic of the Rockland 
Courier declared that her voice and manner 
of singing are examples for the vocal stu- 
dent, for seldom are finer diction, more per- 
fect breath control, phrasing and legato 
heard. Frances Block, another artist from 
the Klibansky studio, has been engaged as 
soloist at the Temple on Eighty-sixth 
Street, New York. 
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“Projection Osiso” Makes 


A new device, called projection osiso, which 
throws upon a screen a luminous representa- 
tion of musical sounds, was demonstrated 
recently in one of the Steinway Hall stu- 
dios. A representative of the American 
Steel and Wire Company conducted the 
demonstration and made explanatory re- 
marks. The firm collaborated with the 


Pacific and Atlantic photo 
ELLY 


Sound Waves Visible 


line on the screen to undulate, vibrate and 
dance, according to the power and rapidity of 
the tones played. Extremely interesting 
were the projections of Chopin A minor 
etude (Mme. Ney) and Bach’s Chaconne 
(Mr. Gordon). 

According to the explanation the projection 
osiso has a two-fold use. The first is the 





NEY DEMONSTRATING THE PROJECTION OSISO, 


the shadow, sound reproducing device developed by the American Steel and Wire Com- 


pany in conjunction with Westinghouse. 


The microphone on the piano carries the 


sound vibration to the lenses in the device at the left of the piano, through which light 


is projected by the mac hine at the extreme right. 


The screen directly back of Madame 


Ney is what the sound waves are reflected upon from the projection osiso. 


Westinghouse Company in producing this 
new device which has been named the pro- 
jection osiso. 

Mme. Elly Ney and Harry Cumpson, 
pianists, and Jacques Gordon, leading vio- 
linist of the Chicago Orchestra, played into 
a microphone, and every note and combina- 
tion of notes caused a horizontal straight 


study of the construction of pianos and other 
musical instruments in order to improve 
them; the second is in the training of musi- 
cians. “Permanent records,” said the speaker, 
“have been made of musical performances, 
by osiso, and with these before him the 
student can try to reproduce them by way of 
the projection osiso.” 





Wells and Szanto to Play With 
Orchestra 


June Wells and Gizi Szanto, the two-piano 
artists who were so well received in New 
York last season that it was necessary for 
them to give two recitals here in less than 


JUNE WELLS (left) AND 
GIZI SZANTO 


one month, again will be heard in the East 
this season. A number of engagements also 
already have been booked for them in the 
Middle West. On November 24 they will 
be soloists with the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra, playing the Liszt concerto in an ar- 
rangement made especially for them by 
Nicholas Tcherpnine, Russian composer. 
These recitalists have appeared extensively 
abroad, and as a result have won many 
splendid press tributes from the foreign crit- 
ics. Their fine musicianship also is recog- 
nized by Isidor Philipp, who has written 
from Paris that he is composing a work for 
two pianos which he is dedicating to them. 

During the past summer Miss Wells and 
Miss Szanto were heard in a program at a 
private musicale at the home of Mrs. John 
S. Newberry at Watch Hill, R. I. They 
also gave a recital at the Kent State Normal 
College at Kent, Ohio. 


Maazel to Arrive This Month 


During the first half of August, Maazel 
spent two weeks at Evian, completely at leis- 
ure, not even seeing a piano. and devoting 


all his time to golf, tennis, fishing and boat- 
ing. Maazel says that nothing, except his 
music, exhilarates him as much as being on 
the golf links for several hours. Incident- 
ally, after only four months of playing golf, 
he brought his score down to 94, twenty-four 
strokes less than his previous effort. 

Maazel will be heard several times in Ger- 
many before he leaves for America on Octo- 
ber 12. His season here extends from Octo- 
ber 28 to March 1, when he will return to 
Europe again. 
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John Hutchins: Vocal 
Diagnostician 

During the past ten years John Hutchins 
has established an enviable reputation as a 
vocal diagnostician. He believes that many 
singers have failed to succeed because their 
first teacher was not frank enough to tell 
them the real truth about their vocal pos- 
sibilities and that the initial examination and 
diagnosis of a voice should only be trusted 
to one who can be relied upon as an expert 
in vocal analysis. 

A vocal diagnosis as given at the John 
Hutchins studio is a complete and thorough 
analysis of the singing and speaking voice. 
An explanation of the salient and out-stand- 
ing vocal faults of the student are carefully 
written down upon a specially prepared diag- 
nosis certificate. This certificate becomes a 
permanent record for the singer to refer to 
as a vocal guide. Such a diagnosis offers to 
the singer a method of correction for each 
of his defects of tone production wherever 
this is possible. 

Mr. Hutchins points out that very often 
unscrupulous teachers falsely encourage 
everyone they come in contact with to study 
singing. The ability to sing is fundamentally 
a gift of God. Unfortunately, very few are 
sufficiently gifted by nature to succeed in the 
professional world. 


FRANZ VOLKER, 
the new sensational German tenor (left), 
with his impresario, Detmar Walther, 
who is the general representative of the 
Westdeutsche Konszertdirektion in Co- 
logne for South Germany. 


vocal iandeb; John Hutchins tae estab 
lished a Paris branch of his New York 
studio. Here also the same type of exami 
nation is given under the direction of Henri 
Frossard of la Sorbonne 


Nevertheless, he says, thousands of indi- The demand for singers, says Mr. Hutch- 
viduals are hoodwinked into believing that iS, has never been greater in the history of 
they can become successful singers. Imagine, the theatre. He is the personal representa 
he states, how much time, money and mis- tive of many well known artists and is in 
spent energy could be saved if someone strumental in securing employment for his 
would only tell them the truth in the very be- pupils in many of America’s leading theatri 
ginning. On the other hand, there are those al productions. 
whose. voices are so naturally well placed Mr. 
that the routine of vocal exercises can prac- 
tically be ignored. 

In order to satisfy the public demand for 


Hutchins has devoted his entire life 
and training to vocal diagnosis. Frankness 
has been the foundation stone of both of his 
institutions. 











RED PATTON 


BARITONE 


A FEW PUPILS 
Beginning October Seventh 
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GENA BRANSCOMBE 
Hail ye Tyme of Holie-dayes (trio) 
G. W. CHADWICK 
Mary’s Lullaby 
MABEL W. DANIELS 
Through the Dark the 
GUSTAV HOLST 
4 Old English Carols 
MARGARET RUTHVEN LANG 
The Heavenly 
In Praesepio (In the Manger).. 
PURCELL J. MANSFIELD 
Good Christian Men, Rejoice (trio) 
ALFRED MOFFAT 
Ring Out, Sweet 
L. E. ORTH 
Christmas Stockings 
JULIUS RONTGEN 
Op. 74. Old Dutch Carols. 
ARTHUR SHEPPARD 
He Came All So Still 
THREE CHRISTMAS CAROLS . 
Kitson, The Shepherds Had an Angel | 
orthcote, Sweet Was the Song 
Colborn, In Bethlehem 
. WALDO WARNER 
St. Nicholas, his Roundelay (trio).. 


Bells (trio) 





Men’s Voices 


GENA BRANSCOMBE 

Hail ye Tyme of Holie-dayes... 
WILLIAM LYNDON WRIGHT 

4 Christmas Carols...... 


THE ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT CO. 


Boston: 120 Boylston Street 


Choral Music for Christmas Programs 


Women’s Voices 


Dreamers Came. . 














Mixed Voices 

MABEL W. DANIELS 

The Holy Star (with orchestra). 

A Holiday Fanta (with orchestra) 

Through the Dark the Dreamers Came.. 

Years, Years Ago in Bethlehem (Carol) 
G. A. GRANT-SCHAEFER 

4 Christmas Carols... 


GUSTAV HOLST 
4 Old English Carols.... 
MARGARET RUTHVEN LANG 


In Praesepio (In the 


W. R. VORIS 
A Day of Glory. 


Manger) 


Two-part 
PAUL 


Far 


AMBROSE 
Away in Old Judaea. 


PURCELL J. MANSFIELD 
The Babe in Bethlehem’s Manger Laid 
Christ Was Born On Christmas Day i 
When the Crimson Sun Had Set 
Shepherds, snielae 
Silent Night 
The First Nowell. 
‘arol, Sweetly Carol 
It Came Upon the Midnight Clear 


FRANCES McCOLLIN 
’Twas the Night Before Christmas 








New York: 8 West 40th Street 
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breath, and, like B, D, G, K, P, interrupt has chosen the highest of all European 

S AND SIMPLICITY EssENTIAL the breath at the point of contact of lips, or mountains, Mont Blanc, as his practice 
INCERITY of tongue against the different parts of the ground. A card from Chamonix reports 
hard palate. We have to know exactly how that he is feeling altogether fit and looking 

to combine consonants and vowels, as only forward to the first season in the Chicago 


IN THE STUDY OF V OICE through such a study can our —— > Civic Opera’s new house. ; 


naturally coordinated, which 


: : : ability and therefore also the assurance for Al ] R fF 
By Kurt Grudzinski real understandable and artistic singing and exander osano 
: not only meaningless vowel sounds. EB ] . 1b N 1 
So very. much depends on the way the ported by the abdominal muscles—its central We have to feel our word and tone pro- naorsed Dy otec 
teacher handles his student. The former expansion at the wz aist. This position puts duction by knowing what we are doing, as M 
must by all means show complete under- our body, and, just as well, our mind, in hearing alone is most unreliable and will usicians 
standing for the latter's handicaps or mis- such a pole therefore gp simatic (all never give us the absolutely necessary con- 
takes and must also encourage the student rgans working in perfect coordination) fdence for voice work. Therefore, never ’ = : 
to ask as many questions as possible. The that it is not only an absolute necessity for — on imitation only, as it is impossible Opens New York Vocal Studios 
attitude of great superiority on the part of _ the singer and speaker, but also very impor- to ‘create an impressive substantial effect Alexander Rosanoff, Russian tenor and 
the teacher is absolutely condemnable, as it tant for the whole of humanity, to acquire without actually knowing the fundamental voice specialist, has opened his New York 
only too often belittles the student and such working apparatus. It does not matter  cayse. Only by means of natural technic our studios and has prospects for a very in- 
creates in him a feeling of restriction. The what we are doing, if it is singing, speaking }yman instrument, by being freed, receives teresting season. 
real person—such as a fore most teacher or mere talking, playing on a man made mu- that true and perfect state of liberty through See meant kk hod het aet ae inn 
should be—never assumes an air, but is free sical instrument, dancing or pantomiming, which we are able to express human emo- most of it centered in Europe where he i 
and absolutely straightforward Trying painting or sculpturing, or even playing ten- tions in beauty—to create from within. Mind ceived his musical education under Falione 
consciously to impress somebody with one’s nis or golf, we always need the above men- and body have to work in harmonious co-  Ronzi and Sebastiano Ranconi, who have 
personality or knowledge is artificial and tioned state of freedom and strength in our operation. . 
untrue. He, who actually knows his profes entire being. The voice is our only natural musical 
sion, gives his personality and ideas in the Only through such a frame do we possess instrument. We have to build it firm, strong 
most natural and simple manner. Simplicity the ability of keeping the natural breathline and healthy, which we can only accomplish 
is freedom, and that of course is the first life force—and are ready to start in abso- if we work with all sincerity, seriousness, 
lute positiveness, as the natural vibrations enthusiasm and patience. Until we realize 
have to be established at once, without any that we cannot work in a hurry nor super- 
hesitation. If we breathe in by uplifting the  ficially in building the foundation for the 
shoulders, or by expanding only the upper natural voice, any worth while accomplish- 
part of the chest—unnatural breathing—we ment is out of the question. We have to 
become rigid at once and are unable to con- banish the idea of wishing “to show off,” 
trol our expiration. Our entire instrument which is always the sign of immaturity, and 





ALBERTO JONAS 


World-renowned piano virtuoso and pedagogue, teacher of many 








famous pianists, announces the 


RE-OPENING 


of his Studio on 


OCTOBER Ist | me. 
imbued him with the spirit and fire of their 


a : art. 
R 7 KT at art. : 
GRUDZINSK!1 His debut in Italy was a notable one, and 


ALEXANDER ROSANOFF, 
singer and voice teacher, who has estab- 
lished himself in New York. 


from that time Mr. Rosanoff drew atten- 

point the student—as well as many artists 19 West 85th Street Ew York tion to himself from all parts of the music 
fot to ei aay en , world. His career spans the time of thirty 
The period of study is a period of con Applications may be sent in now to Secretary of Alberto Jonas years, during which he has sung with note- 


stant criticism. Right criticism is an exact ; worthy success in Germany, Spai Italy 
on yee . ; F Spain, Italy 
: b ghonet y , lephone Endicott 2084 Five Assistants ; my, opain, y» 
analysis and, therefore, must give the A. ause lelep Portugal, and South America. At the Rus- 
for the right and wrong effect. Only too sian Imperial Theatre he was paired with 
often is the idea of criticism” completely Re NC AT ro CTD - = — a ee such celebrities as Tetrazzini, Jatistini, 
eg ote z 
i en eeee ae wes see: Sone fond thle etivanidiiie on — ei =. iy tenor was 
given a first role . . ; 
the student ripped to pieces. There would produce faulty tones through effort, as the thought we are creating real forces on the Dias ie cat akoft’ . + aati — "4 
) I I - a a SKY orsakon s Sat ne. s - 
he no need for study if we already knew tongue will be rigidly drawn back, with rigid — path toward sheer beauty and truth—toward jeg for the Metr iit “a Pabasherban er i ce 
3 < . . . ° a » > Metre ¢ mar 
ittitude of tem under jaw, tight throat, lifeless lips. As a real expression of life. ia ta beta rF ¥ : gern aa sae 
° . « Ce er e € « = 
result, our entire mechanism is dis- Therefore, let us approach the student conniend: he pe ees FI Muy as 1 raed “ety ed 
; : : g : 
rupted and stiffness enters into the whole from an entirely human standpoint be an ryan ~ aries een ay og to fi 1€ = 
) 4 Oo oTesso oO 1 y w 
“wares lack of assurance or of interest body, which interferes most decidedly with example for patience, interest, optimism and i ° singing at the Berlin Aca 
show a lack O1 a é ; s ; : ( ‘ demy of Music, an honor rarely bestowed 
| 1 wee tl ty of d any activity. As soon as we have our tongue’ energy. reate a friendship bond between ‘ : ‘ ; 
the work. Criticism is the capacity of de ) ) , ; on aliens. It is obvious that persons prom- 
fining the cz d effect on the subject in under perfect control we do not have to yourself and the student, as harmonious re- : : . ‘ 
hning the cause and efrect O - sane : : se are , : inent in the musical world endorse Mr 
question. Cause is intellectual and effect WOrTy about our under jaw: it moves re- lationship is the quintessence of any real Rome ae an artiet , "t x . 
1estion. ause is ; : * ; : sanoff as an artist < : : 
emotional. These two forms of expression axed, and also much less. The tongue is accomplishment and must be absolutely con- re ae Rigs rahe 7 om pts rus or he 
( onai nes ) > ) > ° ° . =a e « 
have to be under exact control, as they have the main organ for normal articulation and sidered the root for freeing and de veloping as Tulli Soom an ve me 3 . th ss 
é < »€ : < . . s oO - 2 “= 
to unite and work in proper co-operatiot can only act as such, with freedom and posi- a personality for self- expression. pdlitan Oy “ op gg Bot "Kou ot seek Metro 
0 ite n { t atior “ ‘ : polite vera; Serge Koussevitzky, con- 
epee eae s acts tive movements, if our deep breath support . f y; 
The accomplishment of this exacts deep in . ma Pp “aesoe r Pradk Sherid Sail Sap ductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
terest and patience These few statements s under perfect control ne depends on the rank Sheridan Satis jor Europe anda countryman of Mr. Rosanoff, and tl 
; : -_ « F *¢ otl singing speaking z rel . . : ° . . = . yan iT. osanot, anc 1e 
are underlying all phases of art and life < tl .* For a Mae 1 and peaking ¥ —- Frank Sheridan, pianist, sailed on Septem famous Russian pianist Rachmaninoff. Fol- 
} f li i e hi ri é ugh se ¢ uth } ° . ¢ . Sars 
well. What applies in life applies wei Mead eapsc ae “a ~ ‘i rape i ' ber 18 on the Berengaria for an extended lowing are what these luminaries sav of him: 
; 1 simul ous ri 9g : 1 s ¢ . -_ c . . “o : 
If we would only bring more art int muitancously, and in doing Fr at Na 'p tour of Europe. The following are his ap- «yy gear Mr. R ft 
1 j +4 Wd mus Yi arate oO S ‘ , . 3 I . ] osanoft: 
every day life the study of art in turn would nust be separated, of cout c. urthermore, pearances while abroad; October 1 and 2, “y le , ENG . , 
be simplified, as the inner fine appreciation We Mave to Breath in in Pitch”—meaning is) orchestra in Vienna (Rameror Con- FI eaten und that you have, the intention of 
: m4 that . lic P hr. 1O . : P - " % oO} a oc stud1o ° yho knew you in 
and imagination, depending on the various that we must take breath on the tension and certo): 3, Berlin recital: 8, second Berlin Europe as an excellent tenor and artist, feel 
temperaments, to some extent would be alert position the to-be-attacked tone requires and recital; 11, Milan recital: 13, Bologna re- certain that you will also succeed most admirably 
ill the time. Then‘it would not be necessary 4/So knowing the manipulation of the breath, cital; 15, Rome recital; 19, Vienna recital cordial pened art yt id ee oaee ane 
all th } 1 uld ¥ : m3: ae aly > é al, cor dis reetings. (Signec ULLIO SERAFIN. 
to awaken and impress the great importance © sound line, for the entire phrase. Every and on October 23 he will appear as soloist ‘I warmly recommend to the attention of all 
of art appreciation at the beginning, during pitch and every syllable has its own tension with the Philharmonic Orchestra in Dresden, o_o ere interested in Ge RO singing 
and still at the end of the lesson and formation and has to be focused to its playing the Liszt Concerto. Mr. Sheridan  perial Opera “Mr,” Ressnoft is : ‘singer of. _ 
In giving the voice the proper traiming we appropriate | place 4 establish its — will return to America in time for his Car- — and fine musicianship. He is highly re- 
have to start to develop the middle rang« resonance. To be able always to keep a fu negie Hall recital which will take place on eAceationit eS me B _— his activities in the 
meaning the pitch of the “natural” speaking  €XPressive musical line, the variations in January 13. entre ‘(Signe i) pone = = 
tension, formation and focus have to be ~ 4 Socal + 96: : si pi Se xn 














misunderstood, and in the most harsh mat . = — 
able 


ner is the more or less incomplete work of is uncoordinated and we are only 


that special subject, and the 
per and impatience is therefore most de 
structive. Weakness in criticism again woul 


voice. To produce these tones our body has ~ ; i whom it may concern: 

to be in the most relaxed, not collapsed, vased on a foundation of breath support. Cesare Formichi @ Mountain re hige a Ries: Posse oni i ae 

position—a state of perfect freedom and The most perfect adjustment in consonant Climb _ —_ 2 member of the Imperial Opera at the 

“ae hee - : “riz Ip 0 i , 

streneth in our entire being. This wonder- formation is also of greatest importance, .timoer ie ee , wag g House + Moscow during 

; , . . 1 4 : ; - > : _— o bor waeer ye i : 6 4 © years when was conductor at the same 

ful feeling o freedom, combined with ut only too often neglected. The conso- Cesare Formichi, a leading basso of the opera house 

trength i vigor, can only be experienced nants have to be built clearly and distinctly, Chicago Civic Opera Company, has been / know Mr eo robes excellent musician 
1 . . . e .: . . : nd singer, anc ecommenc 2 > ) 

if we are able to control a concentrated 1d their attack has to be precise, too. Con- spending a part of his vacation time in the 41) Snes pane 5 Sopeeamene im to anyone wh« 


sonants like fe M, N, R must be built with strenuous sport of mountain climbing, and (Signed) Sercer RACHMANINOFF. 
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First New York Recital”. 
TOWN HALL, Friday Evening, NOVEMBER 1, at 8:15 
The program will include works of Mozart, Schubert, Schumann, Chopin, Brahms, Ravel, Saint 
Saens, MacDowell, Chasins and Blumenfeld 
Concert Management Vera Bull Hull, Steinway Building, New York 
For Europe: George Albert Bachaus, Berlin 
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Second Week of the San 
Francisco Opera Offers 
More Thrills 


The Barber of Seville, La Boheme and 
Aida Draw Record Crowds at 
Dreamland Auditorium 


San Francisco, Cat.—The second week 
of opera in San Francisco was ushered in 
with a brilliant performance of The Barber 
“of Seville on September 18, and it drew to 
the Dreamland Auditorium one of the largest 
audiences of the season. 

Nina Morgana gave pleasure as Rosina, 
singing with a warmth and loveliness in 
quality not frequently found in coloraturas. 
Her top notes and vocal embellishments were 
executed with technical facility and always 
on pitch. It was a Rosina that won Miss 
Morgana acclaim during the curtain calls. 

Tito Schipa, whose Count Almaviva is an 
old acquaintance here, likewise gave aplenty 
in the way of beauty of voice and ardor in 
acting, making the two artists a happy com- 
bination. Exquisitely costumed, he made a 
youthful and romantic figure, and he sang 
the classical music in genuine classical style. 
Just to have heard him render Ecco ridente 
in the first act would have been worth the 
price of admission. His golden tones wooed 
the ear and spurred his admirers on to giv- 
ing him a real demonstration. Giuseppe De 
Luca held his own as Figaro; the Don Ba- 
silia was Leon Rothier; Malatesta sang and 
acted the role of Dr. Bartolo in his inimita- 
ble fashion, winning rounds and rounds of 
applause whenever the opportunity permit- 
ted. Worthy of mention, too, were Lenore 
Ivey as Berta and Ludovico Oliviero as An 
Officer. 


4,500 Music Lovers CHEER RETHBERG AS 
MIMI 

Puccini’s La Boheme, September 20, with 
Elisabeth Rethberg as Mimi, had been await- 
ed with tremendous interest, and San Fran- 
ciscoans were not disappointed. They had not 
heard or seen Mme. Rethberg in this role and 
the celebrated soprano gave them sufficient 
reasons to open their eyes and ears. To say 
that Rethberg not only sang Mimi but actu- 
ally lived it is perhaps the biggest compliment 
that can be paid her. Mme. Rethberg sings 
as easily as one breathes, and her warm, 
caressing voice, dramatic and thrilling at one 
moment, flowing in a stream of liquid gold 
the next, fitted each mood, placing her among 
the finest interpreters of the Puccini heroine. 
She was supported by an excellent cast of 
artists. In the role of Rodolfo was the tenor, 
Gennaro Barra, whose portrayal was marked 
by many points of beauty. His three com- 
panions, Marcello, Schaunard and Colline, 
were Giuseppe Danise, Millo Picco and Leon 
Rothier respectively, and they brought to 
their parts all their art of impersonation. As 
Marcello, Danise was the ideal care-free Bo- 
hemian of Murger’s Vie de Boheme. Mala- 
testa’s Alcindoro, a small role to be certain, 
was, as always, a little gem of interpretative 
character work. Anna Young was the Mu- 
setta, and her lovely soprano voice showed 
every sign of being in excellent form. This 
charming young San Franciscoan’ made a 
vivacious, naughty Musetta and was quite 
intriguing in her Waltz Song. Pietro Cimini 
gave proof of his ability as a conductor. 


GIANNI SCHICCHI AND PAGLIACCI 


Pagliacci was separated 
companion ot many 


For a change, 
from Cavalleria, its 
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years, and in its stead the San Francisco 
Opera Company presented Puccini's Gianni 
Schicchi. 

In the Puccini one-act opera it was De 
Luca, of course, who was the big constella- 
tion from which radiated art in its most 
exalted form. The artists who appeared with 
De Luca portrayed their various characters 
in a clever and convincing fashion. Merola 
conducted with his wonted skill and alertness 
and at the conclusion of the opera shared 
honors with the artists before the curtain. 

Lauri-Volpi had his innings in Pagliacci. 
Here is an artist whose strength lies in his 
dramatic instincts as well as in his voice. 
He was a brooding, passionate Canio, and 
as he sat there on the steps before the tent 
he appeared the picture of utter dejection. 
Lauri-Volpi knows the traditions of the role 
to perfection and can count it among his 
very best. Everybody knew that he would 
bring down the house with his delivery of the 
Vesti la Giubba and he did. Never has this 
aria been sung here with such dramatic ef- 
fectiveness and emotion. It was positively 
thrilling and brought Lauri-Volpi a distinct 
personal victory. 

De Luca was the Tonio and Nina Morgana 
was a comely, tuneful Nedda. 


Scuipa Scores IN MARTHA 

Flotow’s Martha was presented on Septem- 
ber 23, and there was present the usual large 
audience which, judging by the spontaneous 
and enthusiastic applause, seemed thoroughly 
to enjoy the charming story of the opera as 
well as the many tuneful melodies with which 
it abounds. 


Schipa, as Lionel, brought joy to the hearts 
of his loyal followers with his singing of 
the various familiar tenor airs. Especially 
beautiful was his rendition of the Romanza 
wherein his tones were of velvetlike richness, 
so soft and so tender, and he sang it with all 
the detailed attention to shading and phras- 
ing that is his wont. It remains one of the 
most brilliant examples of Mr. Schipa’s flaw- 
less vocalization. Of course, the popular 
tenor was feted to the echo, and at the con- 
clusion of the act was forced to take at least 
eight curtain calls alone. 

Queena Mario was admirably cast as Lady 
Harriet, and no less so was Lenore Ivey as 
Nancy. 


Awa WitH Att Star Cast 


General Director Gaetano Merola favored 
San Francisco opera goers with a perform- 
ance of Aida on September 25, with the 
identical cast that had made Il Trovatore a 
success the week previous. Elisabeth Reth- 
berg was the Aida, Giacomo Lauri-Volpi 
the Radames, Kathryn Meisle the Amneris, 
Giuseppe Danise was Amonasro, with Leon 
Rothier singing the role of Ramfis and Eu- 
genio Sandrini that of the King. 

Much praise has been lavished upon Elisa- 
beth Rethberg for her Leonora, Mimi, and 
the various other roles in whitch she has ap- 
peared here, but nothing more marvellous 
than her singing and acting of Aida has 
been offered us. In this role Rethberg reached 
the highest pinnacle of artistic perfection. 
Her Aida was a revelation of intense dra- 
matic art, powerful in her strong emotional- 
ism, convincing in every detail. In the Nile 
Scene area Rethberg’s mezza voce was a 
thing of ravishing beauty. After the third 
act the audience showered her with applause 
that almost shook the roof. Another great 
triumph for Rethberg ! 

Sharing honors with Mme. Rethberg was 
Lauri-Volpi, who was in his element as Ra- 
dames. It may be said without exaggeration 
that this tenor sent an electric shock through 
the Auditorium with his robusto voice, splen- 
did technic and high dignity of style. The 
Celeste Aida, wherein Lauri-Volpi sent forth 
stentorian tones in abundance, much to the 
delight of his admirers, was one of the high- 
lights of the performance. Another conspicu- 
ous feature of the performance was Kathryn 
Meisle, who, as Amneris, never forgets the 
royal dignity of the majestic character, even 
in the scenes of jealousy. Her voice, ‘added 
to her dramatic temperament, is just what 
Verdi must have dreamed of when he com- 
posed the music for Amneris. With her rich, 
resonant low tones, Mme. Meisle was es- 
pecially effective in the Judgment Scene. 

Giuseppe Danise brought forth the full 
gamut of his art both in his singing and 
acting of Amonasro, giving a splendid char- 
acterization to a role that has frequently been 
a stumbling block to many a baritone. San- 
drini was excellent as the King. 

Stage Manager Armando Agnini covered 
himself with glory by the beautiful pictures 
he so well conceived, and the chief electrician, 
too, is entitled to words of praise for the 
fine lighting effects he created. In Gaetano 
Merola, the Verdi score had a master ex 
ponent. al > fey 


Matinee Musicale Dedicates Sea- 


son to American Composers 
The New York Matinee Musicale, Rosa- 
lie Heller Kline, president, is doing its ut- 
most to give the American composer an 
opportunity to have his works performed. 
Ever since the organization of the society 
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—it is now in its sixth season—every effort 
has been made not only to further the cause 
of the American composer but also that of 
the American artist. This year, however, an 
extra effort is being made on behalf of 
American music, the season being dedicated 
to the presentation of compositions by 
Americans. 

Two major works will be performed, one 
of them entirely different from anything 
the club has undertaken before. This is 
Frank Patterson’s miniature tragic grand 
opera in one act, A Little Girl at Play. The 
cast consists of tenor, soprano and baritone. 
The score is written for full orchestra, but 
instrumental parts for the Matinee Musicale 
performance will be played by a trio_con- 
oe of piano, violin and cello. A Little 
Girl at Play is scheduled for performance 
at the Hotel Ambassador on the afternoon 
of December 8 by the New York Opera 
Ensemble, an organization which has been 
appearing in the East in one-act operas. 

The second major work to be given this 
season by members of the Matinee Musicale 
is Charles Wakefield Cadman’s cantata, The 
Father of Waters, which will have its first 
—, in the East on the afternoon of 
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March 30, also at the Hotel Ambassador. 
Mr. Cadman’s gift for writing melodious 
tunes is well known, and he is particularly 
happy when using Indian themes such as 
are to be found in this work. There will be 
a friendly rivalry between Mr. Patterson, 
who is also a tune writer, and Mr. Cadman, 
although Mr. Patterson’s tunes are not based 
on Indian themes but are entirely original. 
The two composers are intimate personal 
friends. 

Another program of particular interest ar- 
ranged by the Matinee Musicale is at Stein- 
way Hall, Friday afternoon, October 11, 
when Mana-Zucca will appear as guest artist 
in a program of her own compositions, to- 
gether with assisting artists. This program 
will include her Ode to Music for mixed 
vocal quartet, string quartet, organ and 
piano, which will have its first performance 
in New York. 

December 23 Christmas music will te 
presented for the Junior and Juvenile Sec- 
tion of the Club; February 23 National Mu- 
sic of America will be given in commemora- 
tion of Washington’s Birthday, and many 
other interesting programs also have been 
planned. 
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ber 28th. 
for violin teachers in general, 


series—one series for teachers, 


These six lectures constitute, 


vital subjects 


early inefficiency to artistry. 
Such a 


In each city visited by Mr. 
STUDENT will, 


expenditure of time and physical 


George Lehmann Lecture Tour, 
Street, New York. 





These lectures are already recognized as a remarkable course of tuition 
for advanced students and for amateurs. 
will be delivered in the various cities on Six Successive Days, and in two separate 
the other for advanced students and amateurs. 
The course will be given by subscription only, and the price for the entire 
series is only $30.00, thus enabling practically all interested players to take advan- 
tage of such an exceptional opportunity. 
in reality, TWELVE HOURS OF 
TION by a pedagogue of international reputation. 
that are rarely discussed in the conventional lesson-hour, developing 
the important principles of right and left-hand technic, and culminating in an 
analysis of the first movement of the G-minor Sonata by Tartini. 
Mr. Lehmann takes his listeners through the broad field of violin-playing, from 


denied the opportunity of studying with some great pedagogue, 
the serious, advanced student and the earnest, ambitious amateur. 
are so arranged that each individual subscriber has every opportunity to discuss 
his own problems and to receive direct, personal help. 


»-—— >> SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Lehmann, 
conditionally, have free admission to the entire course, 
will also profit in other ways, the details of which may be learned through 
prompt communication with the undersigned. 


When fuil payment for the subscription has been completed, 
scriber will receive a typewritten analysis of any concerto, or two short solo 
pieces, in which he may be specially interested. This analysis will include all 
necessary bowing and fingering; guidance in musical details; 
and how to study and master the technical difficulties with the least possible 
effort. 
worth fully the amount charged for the course of lectures. 


A Great Opportunity For Violinists 


Mr. Frank Foster takes pleasure in announcing that the eminent violinist 


GEORGE LEHMANN 


will give a course of SIX ILLUSTRATED LECTURES throughout the United 
States during the coming season, beginning in New York City on Monday, Octo- 
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In other words, 


week of instruction is PRICELESS to all teachers who have been 
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The lectures 


ONE TEACHER and ONE 
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each sub- 


interpretation; 


To every subscriber this alone is 


For a complete outline of these lectures, and for all further information, com- 
munications should be PROMPTLY directed to: 
Room 1422 Steinway Building, 


FRANK FOSTER, Managing 
113 West 57th 
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M: Morning. A: Afternoon. 
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Saturday, October 5 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall (E). 
Sunday, October 6 
Wildermann Institute of Music, Town Hall (A). 
Lynnwood Farnam, organ, Church of the Holy 

Communion (A). 
Isadora Duncan Dancers, Carnegie Hall (FE). 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall (A). 


Monday, October 7 


piano, Town Hall (E). 
organ, Church of the 


Hall (E). 


Gertrude Bonime, 
Lynnwood Farnam, 
Communion (E 
Isadora Duncan Tossing Carnegie 


Tuesday, October 8 
Arthur Johnson, song, Town Hall 
‘itz Kreisler, violin, Carnegie Hall 
Wednesday, October 9 
The Verdi Club, Hotel Plaza (M). 
Dorothy Weld Raymond, song, Town Hall (E) 
Palestine Fund Gala Concert, Carnegie Hall (EF) 
Thursday, October 10 
National Opera Club, American Women’s Asscoia- 
tion Hotel (A). 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society, Caenegie Hall (E). 
Herman Rosen, violin, Town Hall (E). 


Friday, October 11 
New York Matinee Musicale, Steinway. Hall (A). 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall (A). 
Jerome Swinford, song, Town Hall (E). 

Saturday, October 12 

Darling, diseuse, Steinway Hall 
String Quartet, Town Hall (A). 
Isadora Duncan Dancers, Carnegie Hall (A and i ) 
Music and Art Lovers Club, Town Hall (E 

Sunday, October 13 


song, Town Hall (A). 
organ, Church of the 


Holy 


(E). 
(E) 


Marguerite (A) 


Cleveland 


Divine, 
Lynnwood Farnam, 

Communion (A). ‘ 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall (A). 


Monday, October 14 


Emma Otero, song, Carnegie Hall (E). 
La Argentina, dance, Town Hall (E). 
Lynnwood Farnam, organ, Church of the 
Communion (E). 
Tuesday, October 15 
th Quartet, Town Hall (E) 
Ai xander Siloti and members ‘of the Philharmonic 
Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall (E). 
Wednesday, October 16 
Emma _ Redell, Hall (FE). 
Anita Tully, (E). 


(osrace 


Holy 


Holy 


song, Carnegie 
song, Town Hall 


Thursday, October 17 


Strauss, song, Town Hail (FE). 
monic-Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall (FE). 


Friday, October 18 


Town Hall (A). 
Washington 


Lawrence 


Philhar 


Edna Zahm, song, 

Nina Tarasova, song, 
School (E) 

Kayla Mitzi, violin, Carnegie Hall (E) 

Marian Nugent, violin, Town Hall (EF). 


Saturday, October 19 
Town Hall (A). 


Irving High 


Katherine Bacon, piano, 
The English Singers, McMillin Theater (E). 
Harold Bauer, piano, Town Hall (E). 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall (E). 


Program at the Roxy 
The Roxy program for the week earns the 
hundred per cent mark. The Dance of the 


COURIER 


Paper Dolls, with Ethel Wright and the 
thirty-two Roxyettes, is not only novel in 
its idea but also strikingly picturesque. 

A Viennese Caprice, the prologue to the 
picture, proves tune *ful and effective. Mar- 
ried in Hollywood, the feature picture, held 
over ior the second week, is the first operetta 
written by Oscar Strauss for the screen. 
The voices of Norma Terris and Harold 
Murry delight the audience and no doubt the 
theme songs will soon be popular. An in- 
teresting Fox Movietone Magazine completes 
a most enjoyable program. 

Cleveland Orchestra at Carnegie 
Hall, December 3 

Nikolai Sokoloff will appear with his 
Cleveland Orchestra on Tuesday evening, 
December 3, at Carnegie Hall. It has be- 
come customary for this orchestra, which 
has its headquarters in Cleveland and plays 
its regular winter series of concerts there 
but which also gives many concerts else- 
where, to give at least one concert each sea- 
son at Carnegie Hall. Its reception by the 
critical fraternity and by New York’s mu- 
sical public has been such that these yearly 
appearances are continued by general de- 
mand. It will also he recalled that Mr. 
Sokoloff and the Cleveland Orchestra have 
been heard during the past two seasons at 
the Manhattan Opera House in connection 
with the Neighborhood Playhouse ballet en- 
semble. They are welcome visitors to New 
York. 


Paderewski’s Tour Not Canceled 

George Engles has announced that Pa- 
derewski is convalescing rapidly from his re- 
cent operation for appendicitis and plans to 
begin his scheduled tour of the United States 
about the middle of November. A cable from 
the pianist says he hopes to be in New York 
by November 18. The few recitals which 
preceded November 15 will be rearranged. 
His first New York appearance will be on 
December 21, the November 2 concert at 
Carnegie Hall having been postponed until 
the spring. 


John Philip Sousa Doing Well 

Commander John Philip Sousa, who was 
taken ill in Syracuse, N. Y., on September 
27, while on tour with his band, is reported 
as doing well. A severe cold, complicated 
by a stomach disorder, developed as a conse- 
quence of the exposure he suffered in a recent 
railroad accident in Colorado. Mrs. Sousa 
and one of her daughters are in Syracuse. 


Frederick Haywood Returning 

Frederick Haywood will be in New York 
on October 7 returning from a very enjoy- 
able vacation. He has been in Los Angeles, 
and is returning by boat by way of New 
Orleans. 


Pittsburgh's Opera Season 


In the effort to perpetuate grand opera in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., the Pittsburgh Civic Opera 
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The . Philadelphia Civic Opera is to give the 
Nibelungen Ring. 

Stravinsky and Prokofieff have been com- 
missioned to write special compositions 
for the Boston Symphony Jubilee. 

Marie Montana will soon start on a concert 
tour that will keep her busy until the 
first of the year. 

There is an interesting interview with Joseph 
Rosenstock, new Metropolitan conduc- 
tor, in this issue. 

Benno Moiseiwitsch is due to arrive in New 
York from South America on October 8. 

H. M. Shapiro has reopened his Riverside 
Drive studio. 

The New York Banks Glee Club, Bruno 
Huhn conductor, will resume rehearsals 
on October 7, in preparation for its con- 
certs at Carnegie Hall in January and 
April. 

Felix Salmond has resumed his duties as 
head of the cello department of the 
Juilliard Graduate School and the Curtis 
Institute in Philadelphia. 

Marvin Maazel, the European piano marvel, 
is due to come to this country about Oc- 
tober 28. 

Yeatman Griffith has returned and has re- 
sumed teaching at his New York studio. 

Owing to the large number of pupils already 
enrolled, William Thorner has been com- 
pelled to engage larger quarters in Los 
Angeles. 

E. Robert Schmitz won an ovation in Holly- 
wood. 

Albert Morini is to return 
from abroad this month. 

Herman Rosen, Cleveland violinist, is to 
make his New York debut October 10. 

Kurt Grudzinski believes sincerity and sim- 
plicity are essential in voice study. 

Kathryn Meisle made her nineteenth trans- 
continental trip in going to the Coast 
for her fourth season with the Los An- 


to New York 


geles and San Panelaes opera compa- 
nies. 

Frank Sheridan, pianist, has sailed to fill a 
concert tour of Europe. 

The 209th observance of the Three Choirs 
Festival was held at Worcester, England. 

Ada Soder-Hueck has commenced her twen- 
ty-third season of teaching in New York. 

Earl Weatherford (Gescheidt artist) soloist 
of Park Avenue Baptist Church, New 
York, will give a recital in Cincinnati, 
O., Nov. 26. 

Elliott Schenck, conductor and composer, is 
convalescing from a leg injury. 

Lynnwood Farnum begins his Bach Fore- 
runners recitals in New York, Oct. 6. 

Llewellyn Roberts, Welsh baritone (Ges- 
cheidt exponent) won both prizes at the 
Scranton Eisteddfod. 

Edna Zahm’s first New York song recital is 
t Town Hall Oct. 18. 

Janet Spencer, contralto, has returned from 
Gardner’s Bay, L. 

Caroline Lowe is back from Scotland, Eng- 
land and France. 

Ralfe Leech Sterner, president of the N. Y. 
School of Music and Arts, looks for a 
big season, dormitory accommodations 
being filled. 

E. Beaufort-Godwin announces her study- 
plan for singers and accompanists. 

Wilfried Klamroth has published an essay 
on Singing in Public Schools. 

Adele Margulies is back from Bad Gastein, 
Salzburg, Vienna and Paris. 

James Massell had great luck 
Great South Bay. 

Florence Foster Jenkins sang on various oc- 
casions in Brookline, Mass. 

Nevada Van der Veer gave a song recital in 
the Bach Saal, Berlin, Sept. 24 

A special pictorial supplement entitled 
“Women Who Helped to Make Schu- 
bert’s Life Lyrical” appears in this issue 
of the Musica Courter. 

The Coolidge Festival Music will take place 
in Washington October 7, 8 and 9. 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza arrived on the Bremen 

last Tuesday. 
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Company plans a season of ten weeks, be- 
ginning October 14 with Rigoletto, at the 
Syria Mosque. The company expects to en- 
gage a number of Metropolitan and Chicago 
Civic Opera artists for some of the per- 
flormances, 


Pennsylvania Grand Opera to 
Tour 


The Pennsylvania Grand Opera Company, 
of which Francesco Pelosi is director gen- 
eral, is to go on tour for the first time 
this season, this in addition to a Philadelphia 
season of two special weeks, November 4 
and February 3, at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. During the week of November 4, 
the company will present La Forza del Des- 
tino, Lucia di Lammermoor, Faust, Rigo- 
letto, Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci, 
Madame Butterfly, and Aida, while the offer- 
ings during the second week will be Mefis- 
tofele, Fedora, I! Trovatore, Un Ballo in 
Maschera, Manon Lescaut, Martha and Il 
Piccolo Marat, the latter for the first time 
in Philadelphia. 

The company will open its season at 
Springfield, Mass., on October 24, and during 
its entire tour will maintain the complete 
personnel of eighty, as well as many guest 
artists, and the same substantial productions 
used during the past six years of perform- 
ances in Philadelphia. The itinerary will 
include many of the principal cities in the 
East and South, such as New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Macon, Providence, Richmond, At- 
lanta, Birmingham, Mobile, Pittsburgh and 
3uffalo. In Shreveport the company will 
have the honor of opening the City Audito- 
rium, and will appear in the Shrine Temple 
at Trenton and the new auditorium in Louis- 
ville. 

The conductor of the company will be 
Aldo Franchetti, also a well-known com- 
poser, his opera, Namiko San, having been 
given its premiere by the Chicago Opera 
two seasons ago. 


Fledermaus Revival by Shuberts 


The Messrs. Shubert have announced an 
elaborate revival of Johann Strauss’ Die 
Fledermaus this season. The operetta is to 
be given at one of the larger Broadway 
houses by a cast of more than 150 persons. 
The names of the principals have not yet 
been made public, though some of them are 
said to have been engaged. 
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Coming Recitals of Eisler Pupils 


Anna Earnshaw, Edna Zahm and Lavinia 
Darvé, all sopranos and pupils of Paul Eis- 
ler (for twenty-one years assistant conductor 
at the Metropolitan Opera House), will be 
heard in song recitals during the early part 
of the new concert season. 

Edna Zahm, who was a member of the 
German Grand Opera Company last year 
and has been re-engaged for this season, 
will be heard individually at Town Hall on 
October 18. Miss Zahm is a native of Buf- 
falo, where she had two successful recitals. 

Anna Earnshaw, well known in the New 
England States, where she toured with a 
concert company and was a member of a 
prominent church choir, will sing at Town 
Hall on the afternoon of November 15. Miss 
Earnshaw will devote her program to Bach, 
German lieder, Debussy’s L’Infant Prodigue, 
and English and Italian songs. 

Lavinia Darvé is also a member of the 
German Grand Opera Company and has ap- 
peared in opera in Paris and Milan. At her 
recital at Town Hall on December 4 she 
will sing, among other things, an aria (EI- 
vira) from Don Giovanni, the Love Death 
from Tristan and Isolde, and modern songs 
by Respighi, Alfano and Cimara. 


MUSIUCAL 
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Yolanda e Greco Opens New 
York Concert Season 
Yolanda de Greco, Italian harpist, opened 
this year’s concert season at Town Hall on 
September 24 with a recital that gave un- 
mixed pleasure to a large audience. In a 
taxing program of Italian compositions rang- 
ing from Palestrina through to the ultra 
moderns, she displayed a genuinely musical 
nature, marked technical ability and a tone 

of exceptional depth and sweetness. 

The young lady should travel far along 
the road to public favor. All the composers 
of the works in her last groups were in the 
audience. The assisting soloist was Florence 
C. Lyons, an American soprano, who sang 
American numbers. She possesses a voice 
of distinctly pleasing quality and has been 
soundly schooled: Edouardo D. Anghinelli 
was the able accompanist. 


Carmine Coppola 

A good sized audience listened to the debut 
of a talented young flutist, Carmine Coppola, 
at Carnegie Hall on Sunday evening, Sep- 
tember 29. Mr. Coppola, a pupil of George 
Barrere, revealed qualities that ought to bring 
him success with his chosen instrument. He 
possesses a beautiful tone and excellent mu- 
sicianship. Livia Marraci, soprano, and Giu- 
seppe Radaelli, tenor, assisted. 


Tina Paggi in Demand 


Tina Paggi, coloratura soprano, gave an 
excellent performance of Gilda in Rigoletto 
at the Academy of Music in Brooklyn on 
October 1. She was assisted by Mario Ba- 
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siola and Dimitri Onefrei, with Papi con- 
ducting an orchestra of fifty-five. 

Miss Paggi will sing Gilda in Pittsburgh 
on October 14 and has been engaged by Be- 
vani for his opera company which will tour 
the Pacific Coast, opening in Los Angeles. 


Berumen to Resume Teaching 


The past winter and summer seasons were 
exceptionally busy ones for Ernesto Beru- 
men, well known concert pianist and peda- 
gogue of New York. 

Last fall Mr. Berumen gave a successful 
series of lectures in the Spanish language on 


Photo by Edwin F. Townsend 
ERNESTO BERUMEN 


piano technic and interpretation at the Inter- 
national Conservatory of Havana, Cuba, un- 
der the direction of Maria Jones de Castro. 
Mr. Berumen also appeared in recital and 
with orchestra in the Cuban city and with 
such indisputable success that he was engaged 
to return next year. Shortly upon his return 
from Havana, the pianist gave one of his 
noted recitals of Spanish music at Town 
Hall, scoring his usual brilliant success. 

In addition to these and other appearances, 
Mr. Berumen continued his pedagogical ac- 
tivities at the La Forge-Berumen Studios, 
teaching a large class of students from all 
parts of the country and from Cuba. 

This past summer Mr. Berumen presented 
ten young pianists at the weekly summer 
recitals given at the La Forge-Berumen 
Studios. Those who appeared were Phoebe 
Hall, Katherine Philbrick, Mary Frances 
Wood, Myrtle Alcorn, Aurora. Veronica 
Ragaini, Virginia Snyder, Charlotte Welch 
Dixon, Vernice Elbel, Howard Lindberg and 
Phil Evans, and all reflected great credit on 
their teacher and the studios. 

Mr. and Mrs. Berumen spent the entire 
month of September at the Thousand Islands 
and Canada, resting and studying new pro- 
grams for the coming season. They will 
return to New York October 1, when Mr. 
Berumen resumed his teaching. 


Old World Trio at Southampton 


The Old World Trio of Ancient Instru- 
ments (Anton Rovinsky, harpsichord; Max- 
imilian Rose, viola d’amore, and Joseph 
Emonts, viola da gamba) played on August 
28 at a musicale given by Mr. and 
Robert Malcolm Littlejohn at the Meadow 
Club, Southampton, N. Y. A distinguished 
audience of 300 invited guests enjoyed the 
unusual program presented. The trio, which 


has been broadcasting every Sunday after- 
noon throughout the summer from Station 
WEAF in New York, is in great demand, 
but it will be able during the coming season 
to accept only such engagements as will 
not interfere with Mr. Rovinsky’s piano re- 
citals and with Mr. Emonts’ duties at the 
first cello desk of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Orchestra. 


Meabet Beddoe Returns to New 
York 


Mabel Beddoe, contralto, has returned to 
New York from her summer home in Mus- 
koka, Canada, and has resumed her studies 
with Kurt Grudzinski at his New York 
studios. 

Miss Beddoe, who is now under the man- 
agement of Beckhard and MacFarlane, 
started her season as soloist at the opening 
of the Imperial Conference of University 
Students, which was recently held in Mon- 
treal. Following this appearance, Miss Bed- 
doe sang for the Canadian National Railway 
Hour from the Trans-Canada Broadcasting 
station in Toronto. 

Miss Beddoe’s plans for this season are 
still in the making and will be definitely an- 
nounced at a later date. 


Mme. 


Soder-Hueck Appreciated 
Ada Soder-Hueck has begun her twenty 
third season of teaching in New York with 

a large enrallment. 

Several years back 

she was presented 

with a loving cup 

from her pupils as 

a token of “grate- 

ful appreciation for 

the work accom- 

plished under this 

master’s artistic 

guidance.” Ac- 

cording to the New 

York  Staats-Zei- 

tung: “It is this, 

the best proof that 

Mme. Soder- 

LOVING CUP Hueck is not only 

Presented to a vocal authority, 

Mme. Soder-Hueck but also is beloved 

and adored by all 

who come in contact with her, and those who 

ever had opportunity to see her at her studios 

at work take a deep impression home and 
understand that the wonderful effect of her 

inspiring, strong personality helps to make 
her singers, artists in the course e of time.” 
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[From time to time during the season this department will be published for the information of MUSICAL COURIER readers and as a 
guide to managers so that in cases of emergency they can know the whereabouts of artists, and as a result arrange more readily for last 


minute engagements. 


index of the dates available at the time 


Alsen, Elsa 
Nov. 21, New York, N. Y. 


Althouse, Paul 
Nov. 17, New York, N. Y. 
Amadio, John 
Oct. 10, St. Paul, Minn 
Oct. 18, Duluth, Minn 
21, Winnetka, Il 
29, Lincoln, Neb. 
12, Scranton, Pa 
15, Brooklyn, N. Y 
24, Philadelphia, Pa 
Jan. 9, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Austral, Florence 
Oct. 6, Toronto, Can 
Oct , St. Paul, Minn 
Oct 5, Urbana l 
Oct 3, Duluth, 
Oct. 21, Winnetka, 
Oct. 25-26, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Oct , Lincoln, Neb. 
Nov 2, Scranton, Pa 
Nov 5, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Nov. 17, Boston, Mass 
Nov 4, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dec , Pittsburgh, Pa 
. Philadelphia, Pa 
, Buffalo, N. Y 
, St. Louis, Me 


N.Y 
7 16, Philadelphia, Pa 
, Frederic 


20, Athens, Tenn 
26, Pittsburgh, Pa 


Barrere Little Symphony 
Nov. 10, Kenilworth, Ill 
Nov. 14, Evanston, Ill 
Nov. 15-16, Peoria, Il 
Nov. 18, Indianapolis, 

Nov. 19, Grand Rapids, ] 
Nov. 20, Cedar Rapids, 
Nov. 21, Chicago, Il 

2, Hastings, Neb. 
5, Ann Arbor, Mich 
9, Watertown, N. Y 
Jacksonville, Fla 
3, Shreveport, La 
Norwalk, Conn 
, Charlottesville, Va 
, Oberlin, Ohio 
2, Madison, Wis 
, Duluth, Minn 
, Denver, Col 
, Lincoln, Neb 
, Oneonta, N. Y 
, Sharon, Pa 
, Milburn, N. J 
), Troy, N. Y. 


Oct , Pittsburgh 


Oct, , Fort Wayne, Ind. 
, Lincoln, Neb. 


Dec. 


Feb. 2, Toronto, Can. 

April 24, New York, N. Y. 
Brailowsky, Alexander 

Jan. 10, Guelph, Ont 


Jan. 24, Baltimore, 
Feb. 6, 7, 9, New 
March 25, Detroit, 
March 31, 
April 4-5, 
April 7, 
Braslau, Sophie 
Oct. 6, New York, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


3, Pittsburgh, 


Nov. 14, Huron, S. 


Nov. 19-20, Charleston, III. 
uincy, Mass 
Nov. 29-30, Philadelphia, Pa 


Nov. 25, 


29, Toronto, ¢ 


28, Ottawa, Can. _ 
7, La Grange, Ga 


March 10, Jacksonv 
Breton, Ruth 
Nov. 7, New York, 
Nov. 29, Baltimore, 

, Sewickley, 


, Beaver Falls, Pa 

, Chambersburg, Pa. 
, Summit, N. J 

3, Scranton, Pa. 


, Buffalo, N 
Burke, Hilda 


Oct. 22, Baltimore, 
Oct. 24, 


Feb. 1, 
Cortez, Leonora 

Dec. 8, New York, 

April 8, Pittsburgh, 


Crooks, Richard 


Nov. 29-30, Philadelphia, Pa 


Fox, Ethel 


Nov. 12, Watertown, 
; = 


Nov. 26, Pittsburgh 
Friedberg, Carl 
Nov. 16, New York 
Nov. 24, Chicago, I 
Nov 
Gould, Herbert 
Oct. 15, 
Oct. 18, St. Cloud 
Hackett, Arthur 
Oct. 15, Janesville, 
Nov. 8, Des 
Nov. 11, Nashville, 


Winnipeg, Can. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Lynchburg, Va. 


21, Sweet Briar, Pa 


Birmingham, Ala 
Dec. 20, Indianapolis, Ind 
Jan. 14, Springfield, 
Baltimore, Md 


7 es 
30, Boston, Mass 


Milwaukee, 
,» Minn. 
Nov. 21, 29, 30, Philadelphia, Pa 


Moine 


, Pa. 


Md. 
York, N. 


Mich Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Jan. 


i 


th, Pa. Jan. 2 
. 12, Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Jan. 
). Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb 
an. Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
N. Y Ae 

“ev 
me Feb. 
Feb 
Feb. 


ille, Fla 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


March I, 
March 6, Troy, N. Y. 
March 7, Haddonfield, N. J 
March 8, N f ee 
March 9, Boston, Mass. 


10, Boston, Mass. 

11, Toronto, Cz 

15, New York, N. Y. 
18, Canton, Ohio 

20, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
21-22, Detroit, Mich. 
24, Chicago, Ill. 

27, Omaha, Neb. 

29, Denver, Colo. 

14, Carmel, Calif. 

16, Riverside, Calif. 
17, Pasadena, Calif. 
2-3, Los Angeles, Calif. 
7, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
14, New Orleans, La. 
21, Lincoln, Neb. 

23, Warrensburg, Mo. 
, St. Louis, Mo. 

26, Milwaukee, Wis. 
27-28, Peoria, Ill. 

30, Cleveland, Ohio 

1, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
, Cleveland, Ohio 

, Lansing, Mich 

, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
, Chicago, 

1, Kansas City, Mo 

, Lawrence, Kans. 
Detroit, Mich 

8, Cincinnati, Ohio 
21-22, Philadelphia, Pa 
24, New York, N. Y 
28, Montclair, N. J. 
Baltimore, Md 


> 
4s 


3 
1 
6 
7 
9 
1 
1 
1 
1 


NCW ork, IN. 


March 11, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Md March 
Merch 
March 
il March 
March 


13, Montreal, Can. 
14, Toronto, Can. 
16, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
18, Oberlin, Ohio 
19, Dayton, Ohio 


March 21, Columbus, Ohio 


N. ¥ 


Pa March 
March 
March 
March 
April 3-4, Minneapolis, Minn 
April 5, Appleton, Wis 
April 7, Urbana, Ill. 


= 


March 23, Indianapolis, Ind 
Il. 


Winnetka, I 

Madison, Wis 

Janesville, Wis 
, Rockford, Ill 


April 8, Chicago, Ill. 


April 10, Evansville, Ind. 


ll. April 11-12, Chicago, Ill. 


rv 


Wis. 


Jan. 


April 22, 


Hughes, Edwin and Jewel 
Ne Y. 


9, New York, N 


Hutcheson, Ernest 


1, Feb. 1, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Nashville, Tenn 


Wis Jagel, Frederick 


a 2a. 


Tenn. Oct. 


16, Oklahoma City, Okla 


This department does not attempt to give a complete list of the engagements of the various artists, but simply is an 
of publication—The Editor.| 


Iturbi, Jose 


Oct 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Dec. 


Dec. 5 
Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


11, 12, 14, Philadelphia, Pa 
15, Toronto, Can. 

31, Montreal, Can. 

4, Winnipeg, Can. 

8, Duluth, Minn. 

11, Chicago, III. 

15, 16, Cincinnati, Ohio 
18, Spartanburg, S. C. 
26, Atlantic City, N. J. 

2, Boston, Mass. 

, 6, 8, New York, N. Y. 
12, Wellesley, Mass 

19, Richmond, Va. 

26, Chicago, Ill. 

5, 8, New York, N. Y. 
10-11, Chicago, Il. 


Kurenko, Maria 


Nov. 


3, April 5, New York, N. Y. 


Lent, Sylvia 


Oct. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Leslie, 
Oct. 


Nov. 


31, New York, N. Y. 
21, Altoona, Pa. 


4, Paterson, N. J. 
Grace 


24, Bridgeport, Conn 


11, New York, N. Y 


Lerch, Louise 


Jan. 5, 12, Feb. 2, New York, N. Y 


Lhevinne, Josef 


Nov. 


Dec. 
Dec, 
Dec. 
Dec 

Jan. 


17, Norwalk, Conn. 
1, Toronto, Can. 

4, Cleveland, Ohio 
10, Oberlin, Ohio 

12, Bridgeport, Conn. 
7-8, Charleston, Ill 


October 


Feb. 18, Santa Barbara, Calif 
Feb. 24, Riverside, Calif. 
March 5, Provo, Utah 
March 7, Denver, Colo. 
March 9, Chicago, Ill 
March 12, Lancaster, Pa 
March 14, Baltimore, Md. 
March 15, 16, 
April 10, Princeton, N. J 
Low, Rosa 
Nov. 3, New York, N. Y. 
: 10, Chicago, Ill 
v. 20, Boston, Mass 
4, New York, N. Y 
Luboschutz, Lea 
2, Toronto. Can. 
J 14, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Maazel, Marvine 
Oct. 28, Bristo, Va. 
Nov. 1, New York, N. Y. 
Macmillen, Francis 
Nov. 15, Macon, Ga. 
Feb. 3, Spartanburg, S. C. 
Feb. 6, Greenville, S. ¢ 
March 13, Omaha, Neb. 
Martinelli, Giovanni 
Oct. 15, Ann Arbor, Mich 
Oct. 27, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Nov. 7, Johnstown, Pa. 
Nov. 8, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Feb. 18, New York. N. Y. 
‘eb. 20, Quincy, IIL. 
Feb. 23, Indianapolis, Ind 
Feb. 27, Norfolk, Va. 
March 9, Hartford, Conn. 
March 13, New Orleans, La. 
March 17, Tucson, Ariz. 
March 20, Pasadena, Calif 
March 24, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
March 31, San Jose, Calif. 
April 3, Seattle, Wash. 
April 8, Altoona, Pa. 
April 10, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Meisle, Kathryn 


Oct. 25, Sacramento, Calif. 


1929 


22, 23, Boston, Mass. 


Jan. 14, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Jan. 16, E. Lansing, Mich 

Feb. 18, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Feb. 20, Atlanta, Ga. 

March 4, Tacoma, Wash. 

March 13, 14, Los Angeles, Calif. 
April 6, Philadelphia, Pa 


Lhevinne, Rosina 


Nov. 17, Norwalk, Conn. 
April 6, Philadelphia, Da. 


London String Quartet 


Nov. 6-10, New York, N 
Nov. 14, Wellesley, Mass 
Nov. 17, Philadelphia, Pa 
Nov. 19, Madison, Wis. 
. 21, Kenosha, Wis. 
r, 24, Chicago, Il. 
>. 2, Nashville, Tenn. 
¢. 4, Gulfport, Miss. 
ec. 9, Spartanburg, S. C. 
. 5, Philadelphia, Pa. 
, Utica, N. Y. 
, Cleveland, Ohio 
, Oberlin, Ohio 
, Grand Rapids, Mich 
, Chicago, Ill. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Duluth, Minn. 


Oct. 29, Tacoma, Wash. 

Nov. 18, Houston, Texas 

Nov. 21, Wichita, Kan. 

Nov. 22, Independence, Kan. 

Nov. 25, E. Lansing, Mich. 

Nov. 26, St. Mary-ot-the-Woods, Ind 
Dec. 3, East Orange, N. J. 

Dec. 8, New York, N. Y 

Jan. 3, Baltimore, Md. 

Jan. 21, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jan. 22, Providence, R. I. 
Jan. 24, Montclair, N. J. 
Feb. 10, Sewickley, Pa 
March 3, Winnipeg, Can. 
March 7, Tulsa, Okla. 
March 17, Williamsport, Pa. 
April 1, Oneonta, N. Y. 
April 28, Indianapolis, Ind 


Melius, Luella 


Nov. 17, Toronto, Can. 


Milstein, Nathan 


Oct. 10, Toronto, Can. 
Oct. 28, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Nov. 5, 8, Havana, Cuba. 
Nov. , Baltimore, Md. 
Nov. 25, New York, N. Y. 
Nov. 30, St. Louis, Mo. 
Dec. , Philadelphia, Pa. 


, Cooperstown, N. Y May 5, Murray, Ky. Feb. 2, New York, N 
ichard Horowitz, Viadimir Jones, Alton 
Columbus, Ohio Nov. 4, Washington, D Nov. 12, Watertown, N. Y. 
, New York, N. Y Nov. 5, Orange, N. J Nov. 13, Greenwich, Conn. 
, Decatur, Il Nov. 6, Greenwich, Conn Nov. 20, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Nashville, Tenn Nov. 8, Rochester, N. Y Nov. 26, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Toronto, Can. Dec Pittsburgh, Pa. 
> Rochester, N. Y. Dec Toronto, Can. 
3, Oklahoma City, Okla , Grinnell, Ia 
, Corsicana, Texas , Missoula, Mont. 
»=b. 5, Waco, Texas 
20, 22, Pasadena, Calif 











“He is not merely a fine artist—he is a great one.” 
(Westminister Gazette) 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


of 
The University of Rochester 


| 
| 


Harold 
Samuel 


Pianist 


HOWARD HANSON, Director 


In America 


January, February 1930 


Soloist Four Concerts 


Philharmonic Symphony 
Society, 


Enrollment Limited to 125 New Students Yearly in Courses ee f 
Friends of Music, etc. 


Leading to Degrees: 


Management 
Ricuarp Cop.ey 
10 East 43rd St. 

New York 


BACHELOR OF MUSIC BACHELOR OF ARTS 


MASTER OF MUSIC MASTER OF ARTS 





Registration for 1929-1930 in Degree Courses Closed. 
Steinway Piano 





Registration in Special and Preparatory (Non-Degree) Courses Open. 
“Mr. Samuel is by 
no means a pianist 
of one period or 
one composer.” 

—New York Times 


1930-1931 Now 


Applications for Enrollment in Degree Courses for 


Being Received. 











For further information address: 


A. H. LARSON, Secretary Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 





“The plain people sit and listen and go away to come to a second recital.” 
—Rochester Democrat and Chronicle 



































TO SING ORNOT TO SING 
By JAMES MASSELL VOICE 


VOICE TEACHER AND COACH OF FAMOus SINGERS CULTURE ‘tic: 43 W. 93rd St., New York 


Telephone: Riverside 0922 


Endorsed by Metropolitan Opera Singers 


MARIO CHAMLEE, ARMAND TOKATYAN, 

CARM ELA PONSELLE, also TAMAKI 

MIURA, RICHARD CROOKS, and others. 

Book on sale at music stores and studio. 
Price: $1.65 per copy. 











3, eee 


Montreal, Can. Dec. 

24 4, 26, New York, N. Y. i 
Feb. 

April 
Patton, 
Nov. 


October 


Jan. 21 
Jan. 23, 
Montana, Marie 
Oct. 12, Lexington, Ky. 
Oct. 17, Zainesville, Ohio 
Oct. 23, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Mock, Alice 
Oct. 18, Grinnell, 
Oct. 21, Lincoln, Neb. 
Nov. 19, Minneapolis, 
Dec. 13, Rockford, 


Moore, Grace 
ov. 21, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Menten. Nina 
Oct. 21, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Nov. 8, Des Moines, Ia. 
Feb. 3, Palm Beach, Fla. 
Morton, Rachel 
B 3: Newburyport, 
5, Chicago, 
Munz, Mieczyslaw 
Nov. 26, 29, San Antonio, 
New York String Quartet 
Oct. 13, Cornwall, N. Y. 7 
Nov. Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. | 
Nov. New York, N. Y. 
Nov. Germantown, Pa. 
Dee. 21, 29, New York, N. Y. 
Jan. 10, Wilmington, a 
a 19, Sire York, “F ws 
Feb. reveport, La. . 
Feb. + ew York’ Mm; ..¥ Pinnera 
Feb. 21, Ann Arbor, Mich. Oct. 
March 4, State College, Pa. Oct. 
March 11-12, Hartford, Conn. “ 
March 16, New York, N. Y. Nov. 
March 18, Canton, Ohio Nov. 
March 24, Huron, S. D. Noy. 
March 25, Omaha, Neb. 
Olszewska, Marie 
Oct. 18, Guelph, Ont. 
Nov. 25, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Nov. 29, Cincirnati, Ohio 


Ta. Oct. 


( det. 
Minn. 
Feb. 


ov. 
Nov. 
Novy. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Mass. 


Texas 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Ay 

17, 
21, 
15, 


Nov. 


Richard 
Nov. 


11, Washington, D. C. 


Philadelphia Simfonietta 


24, Bridgeport, 
y. 4, Richmond, Va. 

. 10, New York, N. Y. 
26, Philadelphia, Pa. 
27, Harrisburg, Pa. 


March 18, Scranton, Pa. 
Piatigorsky, Gregor 


. 3-4, Peoria, Ill. 
% 8, Winnipeg, 
» Sm 


30" N 

17 
21, 

Oct. 31 


Reimers, Paul 


Oct. 8-9, Washington, 


MUSICAL 


Nov. 19, Flint, 
Dec. 22, 
Roselle, Anne 
Oct. 25, 
Salzedo, Carlos 
Jan. 18-19, St. 


14, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

17, Richmond, Va. 

13, New York, N. Y. 
Fred 

21, 29, 30, Philadelphia, Pa. 


13, Villa Nova, N. Y. 
Conn. Dec. 3, 
Dec. 
Dec. 9, 
Scoville, Helen 
Oct. 9, Berlin, 
Oct. 
Oct. 18, 
Oct. 21, 
Nov. 6, 
Nov. 


cee, Edgar 


10, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Oslo, 
5, Oberlin, Ohio 

8, 9, 11, Philadelphia, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Guelph, Ont. 

23, Chicago, Ill. 

, Lincoln, Neb. 

Chicego, Il. 

, Los Angeles, Calif. 

26, 27, 29, New York, N. Y. 


Pa. The 


PS 


ia Yum 


Yow 


Simonds, Rade 

ay Oct. 22, 

Indianapolis, Ind. Oct. 29, 

14, Omaha, Neb. 

17, Grinnell, Ia. 

* St. Louis, Mo. 
Winnetka, IIl. 

ew York, N 

Gina 

Reading, Pa. 

Youngstown, Ohio 

, St. Paul, Minn. 

1, Minneapolis, Minn. 

4, New York, N. Y. 

12, New Orleans, La. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 5 
Nov. 4, 
Nov, 6, 10, 
Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 2 
Nov. 21, 
Nov. 26, 
Nov. 28, 
Nov. 
Nov. 30, 
Dec. 2, 

Dec. 3, 

Dec. 5, 


18, Waco, 


New 


27, New York, N. Y. 
s, Lewis 
m <. 


14, Harrisburg, Pa. 


New York, N. Y. 


Louis, 
Salzedo Harp Ensemble 


Canton, Ohio 
5-6, Urbana, 
New Orleans, 


Germany 
14, Stockholm, 
Norway 
Copenhagen, 
Hague, 
7, Amsterdam, 


New Haven, 
New York, N. 
Smallman A Cappella Choir 
8, San Diego, Calif. 
exas 
, Greenville, S. 
Durham, 
Hampton, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
3, Cambridge, 
Haven, 
, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Bowling Green, 
Oberlin, Ohio 
Bowling Green, 
29, Murray, 
Lafayette, 
Winnetka, 
Grand Rapids, 
Fort Wayne, 


COURIER 


Mich. 
New York, N. Y. 


Dec. 6, Evansville, Ind. 
Dec. 9, Bloomington, III. 
Dec. 10, Quincy, ‘ 
Dec. 16, Lincoln, Neb. 
3 17, Hastings, Neb. 
18, Denver, Colo. 
. 19, Pueblo, Colo. 
. 20, Bellingham, ae 
22, peceme, Wash. 
Fe San Jose, Calif. 
Marci fi “Carmel, Calif. 


Spalding, Albert 
Jan. 21, 
Jan. 2 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Mo. 


Til. 
La. 


22, Auburn, N. Y. 
24, Irvington, N. J. 
26, New York, N. Y. 
Jan. 27, Wilmington, Del. 
Jan. 28, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Jan. 30, State College, Pa. 
Feb. 3, Independence, Kan. 
Feb. 5, Houston, Texas 
Feb. 7, Columbus, Miss. 
Feb. 18, Sharon, 4° 

Feb. 19, Brookly 
Feb. 25, Grand 
March 3, Milwaukee, Wis. 
March 7, Cedar R«pids, Ia. 
March 9, Chicago, Ill. 
March 1 

March 
March 
‘ March 
Cc. March 30, Toronto, Can. 
April 6, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
April 10, Wellesley, Mass. 
April 21, Quincy, Mass. 


Swain, Edwin 

Nov. 24, Cleveland, 
Telva, Marion. 

Nov. 17, New York, N. Y. 
Thibaud, Jacques 


Oct. 
Oct. 25, 


Sweden 
Denmark 


Holland 
Holland 


Conn. 
, a 


13, 


16, Boston, Mass. 


Va. 


ass. 
Conn. 


Ohio 
Ky. 


Ohio 


Ky. 
Ind. 
Ill. 
Mich. 


Ind. Long Beach, Calif. 


East Orange, N. J. 


Rapids. Mich. 


1, Kansas City, Mo. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


18, 28-29, New York, 


23, San Francisco, Calif. 


Nov. 
Nov. 


4, Santa Barbara, Calif 
7-8, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Nov. 18, hae Can. 
Nov. 20, Duluth, Mi 
Nov. 21, St. Paul, Mina 
Nov. 22’ Minneapolis, Minn 
Nov. 26, New York, Y 
Boston, Mass. 
"Montreal, Can 
Dec. 3, Ottawa, Can. 
Dec. 5, Chicago, Ill 
Dec. 8, New York, N. Y 
Dec. 13, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Vree'and, Jeannette 
Oct. 18, Hollidaysburg, Pa 
Oct. 19, Chambersburg, 
Oct. 27. New Yor N 
Oct. 28, Albany. N 
Nov. 1, Grand Rapids, 
Werrenrath, Reinald 
Oct. 18, Duluth, Minn. 
Oct. 29, Canton, Ohio 
Nov. 1, 4, 10, New York, N. ¥ 
y. 15, Columbus, Ohio 
22, Denton, Texas 
29, Brookiyn, N. Y 
c. 10, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
. 12, Shreveport, La. 
. 9, Denver, Colo 
; ee Pueblo, Colo. 
, Wichita Falls, 
Ja - Dallas, Texas 
March 4, Johnstown, 
Wolfe, Ralph 
Dec. 1, Scranton, Pa. 
Woodman, Flora 
Nov. 14, New York, N. ¥ 
20, Wolfeville, Can 
22, Sackville, Can. 
, Boston, Mass. 
, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Y alkovsky, Isabelle 
Oct. 25-26, Philadelphia, 


29, 


Nov. 
Dec. 2, 


Mich. 


Texas 


ae + 


Pa 





Ebba Sundstrom New Conductor 
of Woman’s Symphony of Chicago 


Under the baton of its newly appointed 
conductor, Ebba Sundstrom, the Woman's 
Symphony Orchestra of Chicago will give 
its first concert this season at the Eighth 
Street Theater on October 9, which, appro- 
priately is Chicago day. 

In all six concerts will be given this sea- 
son by this enterprising group of Chicago’s 


EBBA SUNDSTROM 


woman musicians, and attractive programs 
have been prepared by Miss Sundstrom. In- 
cluded are the Bach-Albert Prelude, Chorale 
and Fugue, Beethoven's Pastorale Symphony 
and the Rienzi Overture of Wagner for the 
first concert. An interesting novelty listed 
is the Suite Rococo of Louis Victor Saar. 

Since her engagement as conductor of the 
Woman’s Symphony, Miss Sundstrom has 
attained distinction; her skill with the baton 
has a foundation in a long experience as con- 
certmaster of the Woman’s Symphony and 
other orchestras, plus a successful career as 
a concert violinist. She met with much popu- 
lar success at her debut as assistant conduc- 
tor of the orchestra last season, and was 
chosen to succeed Ethel Leginska as conduc- 
tor when the latter’s absence on concert tours 
made her continuing with the orchestra im- 
possible. 

In the last six months, the management 
of the orchestra has been greatly strength- 
ened by Mrs. O. J. Ochsner, president of the 
Woman’s Symphony Orchestral Association, 
and formerly president of the National Fed- 
eration of Musical Clubs. An active cam- 
paign of ticket selling has shown a big de- 
mand for tickets, and indications are for sold- 
out houses at all the concerts, which are 
scheduled for the first Wednesday nights of 
the months from October to March. Head- 
quarters have been established in the Stevens 
Hotel under the direct supervision of Mrs. 
Louis E. Yager, second vice-president of the 
organization. 
| The popularity of the Woman’s Symphony 
Orchestra has brought about a decided in- 
crease in the number of women players of the 
more unusual orchestra instruments, such as 
French horn, oboe, bassoon, double bass, etc., 


for which there is always demand in the or- 
chestra. Many excellent musicians in es 
departments are studying these unusual i 
struments as an avocation. 

The fourth season of the Woman’s Sym- 
phony bids fair to surpass all previous 
achievements of this promising organization 
of Chicago woman musicians. 


Edgar Shelton in New York 
Recital October 24 

Edgar Shelton, pianist, who will appear in 
recital at the Town Hall on the evening of 
October 24, has to his credit many splendid 
press tributes from foreign critics. He has 
played in London, Paris and Berlin, and in 
each place with the same fine success. After 
his appearance in London, the London Times 
commented in part as follows: “Edgar Shel- 
ton is a pianist with a powerful technical 
style, and at Wigmore Hall gave a perform- 
ance of Schumann’s Etudes Symphoniques 
of a very decided and definite character. A 
Brahms Rhapsody and a Chopin Scherzo 
were given arresting performances.” Ac- 
cording to the Berliner Morgenpost, “Mr. 
Shelton has not only the necessary elegant 
virtuosity to a superabundant degree, but also 
brings out the deep- lying musical values.” 

The Paris critics were equally enthusiastic, 
one of them registering the pianist! Ss success 
as follows in the Paris Herald: “Mr. Shel- 
ton’s recital at once revealed him as an artist 
endowed with a real personality. He showed 
beautiful evenness of fingering in the Pre- 
lude and Fugue in A minor by Bach and 
Schumann’s Etudes Symphoniques were exe- 
cuted with spirit. A group of compositions 
by Brahms, Debussy, and Liszt were played 
by him with penetrating intelligence, and 
first-class technic.” 


Alice Garrigue Mott ‘ivaeies from 
Europe 

While in Norway this past summer, Alice 
Garrigue Mott received a cable informing 
her that the New York apartment in which 
she has had her residence studio during the 
past twenty-nine years was to be demolished 
after October 1. Mme. Mott will henceforth 
have her residence and studio on Riverside 
Drive. 

This season promises to be as active for 
this well-known vocal teacher as in former 
years. Even before sailing for Scandinavia 
she was besieged with applications from for- 
mer students, possessors of beautiful voices 
who owe the development of their talent to 
the training they have received with Mme. 
Mott. In addition, her class will include 
many artists who are coming from various 
parts of America and even Europe to re- 
ceive vocal instruction from her in prepara- 
tion for a public career. 


James Levey Back from Abroad 


James Levey has returned to New York 
after an extended stay abroad, where he had 
a glorious time, in spite of which he reports 
that he is delighted to be back in good old 
New York and work. Mr. Levey, in addi- 
tion to his private teaching in New York and 
his association with the Master Institute of 
United Arts, also teaches in Philadelphia 
twice weekly. His long association with the 
London String Quartet as first violin and 
leader has given Mr. Levey a knowledge of 


violin playing and of chamber music that is 
proving valuable to his pupils. 


Praise for Pirnie 
Commenting upon Donald Pirnie’s appear- 
ance at Salzburg, the Paris edition of the 
New York Herald said: “The American 
baritone, Donald Pirnie, has made a striking 


DONALD PIRNIE 


success in the third chamber music concert of 
the festival plays, singing songs in four lan- 
guages—English, Spanish, Italian and Ger- 
man. The lyrics in the latter language were 
by Trunk and Schwarz. The audience was 
so pleased that it insisted on a number of 
encores. He will sing in Vienna and then 
tour France, England and Italy.” 





Lawrence Evans Leaves for Pacific 
Coast 


Last Monday night Mr. Evans left for Los 
Angeles and Hollywood, where three of the 
Evans & Salter artists are now con 
spicuously active—Elisabeth Rethberg and 
Tito Schipa, in opera with the Los Angeles 
Opera Company, and Lawrence Tibbett in 
the ninth week of the production of the fea- 
ture sound film which they contracted with 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer for him to do dur- 
ing the summer. 

{r. Evans expects to be back in New 
York within a couple of weeks or there- 
abouts 


so 


Esther Streicher Reopens Studio 


Mme. Esther Streicher, teacher of piano, 
has reopened her studio for the season, and, 
as a new feature, is introducing a special 
class for younger students conducted by an 
assistant under her pe rsonal supervision, 
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“A LOVERS’ KNOT” 


(An Opera In One Act) 
By 
SIMON BUCHAROFF 


(Simon Buchhalter) 
(Vocal Score $2.50) 
Will Be Presented 
By 
THE NATIONAL OPERA 
CiLusB OF AMERICA 


Baroness von Klenner,Pres. 
At 
THE WOMEN’S CLUB 
NEW YORK CITY 





OCTOBER 10th 


G. SCHIRMER (INC.), 3 East 43rd St. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ONE 
For Crus or Concert Use 


Act Operas 


(Vocal Score) 


HERBERT, VICTOR 
Madeleine. A lyric opera in one 
act; adapted from the French of 
Decourcelle and Thibaut, by Grant 
Stewart 2.00 


PATTERSON, FRANK 
The Echo. (Awarded the prize by 
the “Opera in Our Language, Inc.,” 
1922) 3.00 


WOLF-FERRARI, ERMANNO 


Suzanne’s Secret. Interlude in one 
act. With English version by 
Claude Aveling 2.00 


FALL, LEO 


The Eternal Waltz. English 
sion by Austen Hurgon. 
Piano score with text 
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Conductor Buffalo Symphony Orchéstra 


“A fine musician.”— (Signed) Fritz REmNner. 


“From the Beginning to the Concert Stage” 
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ALEXANDER BERNE, Director 
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Artists Everywhere 





Eugenio di Pirani, coposer and pianist, 
Italian born but educated in Berlin, being 
an officer of the Imperial German Crown, 
Commander Order of the Royal Italian 
Crown, recently received a long commenda- 
tory letter from Joseph A. Milburn, D.D., 
anent his book, Secrets of Great Musicians. 
It is, in fact, a volume of absorbingly inter- 
esting contents, Dr. Milburn stating it well 
in saying “Interesting, illuminative and de- 
lightful, consummately done; a masterpiece 
in combination of style, simplicity, grace and 
authoritativeness.” Who's Who in America 
includes Professor di Pirani. 

Pauline Gold, who is associated with 
Oscar Seagle in his teaching and concert 
work, has taken new studios in the Sherman 
Square Studios. 

Katharine Goodson, distinguished Eng- 
lish pianist, who returns to America for a 
three months’ tour from ‘January to March 
next after an absence of seven years, has 
been spending the summer holiday weeks 
at her cottage in Sussex by the sea and 
is anticipating a busy season. She has a 
number of dates to fulfill in England before 
leaving for a tour of Germany the end of 
October. The pianist was heard in London 
at Queen’s Hall on September 18, playing 
the Brahms D minor concerto under Sir 
Henry Wood, and on October 21 she will 
play the Beethoven Emperor Concerto under 
Sir Hamilton Harty. She planned to re- 
main in Germany about six weeks, return- 
ing to London on December 10, and will 
sail on December 15 for America, where her 
tour will open with two concerts with the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, in Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul. 

Allan Jones, tenor, will have a busy fall 
season. Mr. Jones spent the summer in 
France, principally in Paris. Shortly be- 
fore leaving for home via England and New- 
foundland, where he appeared in recital on 
September 13, in St. Johns, Jones sang with 
the Deauville Opera Company on August 
25 in Tosca and again on September 1, in 
the role of Des Grieux in Massenet’s Manon. 

The Marianne Kneisel String Quintet 
spent the summer as usual at Blue Hill, 
Maine, where they gave concerts at Kneisel 
Hall. Many colleges have booked the Quar- 
tet for next season and several re-engage- 
ments are included, which is proof of the 
organization’s success. 

Carmela Ponselle broadcasted for the 
New Haven, Conn., Radio Show on Sep- 
tember 27. The popular mezzo-soprano was 
featured in two groups of songs on a pro- 
gram with orchestra. 

Mme. Schoen-Rene has returned from 
Germany, where she spent the summer 
months, and has resumed teaching in her 
New York studios. 

Eleanor Searle, coloratura soprano, 
whose vocal mentor has been Caroline Lowe 
of New York, gave a song recital in Ply- 
mouth, Ohio, on August 9, which was at- 
tended by much advance publicity and fa- 
vorable after-comment. She sang many of 
the songs which made her recital in Chicker- 
ing Hall, New York, so successful. “Large 
audience,” “much admiration,” “charming 
manner,” “skill and ease,” “very remarkable 
range,” “encore after encore” were some of 
the laudatory comments printed in the News. 
She has directed a choir, is singing at social 
events and teaching as well, and fills an 
important place in her home town. 

Donald Thayer, baritone, has returned 
to New York, following a summer on the 
Pacific Coast where he sang a number of 
important engagements under the direction 
of L. E. Behymer. He is scheduled for a 
Town Hall recital on October 27 and his 
Boston one will take place at Jordan Hall 
on November 23. 

Marjorie Truelove, pianist, and Allison 
MacKown, cellist, are anticipating a busy 
season. In addition to concert engagements, 
a series of radio appearances will keep them 
busy until late in the season. They will re- 
sume their radio connection with Station 
WHAM, a connection of long standing which 
has endeared them to radio listeners through- 
out the Eastern States. They will be fea- 
tured in a series of novel radio programs 
by the Scranton Stores Booksellers, a de- 
parture from the stereotyped sponsored pro- 
gram, which opened with an all-Beethoven 
program on September 29. They will give 
their second New York recital at Town Hall 
later. 

Nevada Van der Veer, who previously 
sang Ortrud with the Philadelphia Civic Op- 
era Company, has been re-engaged by this 
organization for the roles of Erda in Sieg- 
fried on January 9, and Waltraute in Gotter- 
dammerung on January 16. After singing 
this past summer in Scranton, Pa., New 
York (at the Stadium) and in Cincinnati 
again following her success at the recent Bi- 
ennial Festival, the contralto sailed for Eu- 
rope, to be gone until October. 

Arthur Warwick, concert pianist and 
head of the piano department of the Horace 
Mann School, has returned to New York 
after spending the summer in Maine. He 
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has reopened his studio and anticipates a 
busy season. Mr. Warwick is planning to 
give his annual New York recital. 

Flora Woodman, who recently returned 
from a successful concert tour through 
Sweden, Norway and Denmark, sang in 
London at Queen’s Hall, with Sir Henry 
Wood, on September 21. She will appear be- 
fore the Prince of Wales on October 15. 
Her last concert before sailing for America 
will be at Queen’s Hall, London, October 26. 


The Barbizon Announces Axdition 
Winners 


According to an announcement by Mil- 
ton V. O’Connell, director of the music 
department of The Barbizon and the new 
Barbizon-Plaza Music and Art Center 
now under construction, twelve young 
American concert artists were selected 
from the recent series of auditions held at 
The Barbizon, and will be presented one 
each Sunday afternoon at tea-recitals. 

The artists selected, in the order of 
their appearance, beginning September 29, 
are: Elizabeth Gutman, soprano; Josef 
Alexander, pianist; Olga Zundel, cellist; 
William Hain, tenor; Josephine Martino, 
coloratura soprano; Eugenia Wellerson, 
violinist ; George Knisely, baritone ; 
Frances Hall, pianist; Alice Hawkins, 
lyric soprano; Frederick Hufsmith, tenor; 
Marie Miller, harpist, and Edgar Shelton, 
pianist. 

The new Barbizon String Quartet, 
which is to support the Sunday afternoon 
soloist at each concert of the series, was 
selected from artists submitted by the 
Juilliard Graduate School, and the person- 
nel is: Michael de Stefano, first violin; 
Vittorio Giannini, second violin; Paul 
Rabinoff, viola, and John Frazer, violon- 
cello. 

Further auditions, for artists for the 
second half of the series, beginning in 
January, will be held next month, con- 
ducted by the National Music League. 
With the opening of the new Barbizon- 
Plaza, a similar series will be instituted 
there. It is planned that next season 
about one hundred young American musi- 
cians will be given a debut concert en- 
gagement on these series, and as several 
out-of-town hotels have adopted the series, 
a chain of such engagements will thus be 
available for the artists selected. 

Mr. O’Connell also announces the ap- 
pointment of Flora Voorhees and of De- 
Witt Nicholas as associate directors of 
the music department of The Barbizon. 
Miss Voorhees, who was connected in the 
past with the Wolfsohn Bureau, George 
Engle’s management, the American and 
the Welte-Mignon piano companies, and 
the Steinert Concert Series in New Eng- 
land, is in charge of the rentals of the 
new Barbizon-Plaza Auditorium which 
will open on March 5, and also of the ex- 
tension of the young artist series to out- 
of-town hotels. Mr. Nicholas, who for- 
merly served as supervisor of music for 
the United States Government at Panama, 
later as music director in the Dayton, 
Ohio, high schools, also with the- Colum- 
bia Graphophone Company and the Amer- 
ican Opera Company, is connected with 
the National Music League and will act 
as liaison executive between the League 
and the Barbizon music department in 
the work of selecting and presenting the 
young American artists for the Sunday 
series. 


First Recital in Barbizon Series 


Probably the largest crowd that ever as- 
sembled in the concert hall of The Barbizon 
attended the opening of the Young American 
Artists Series, to be given each Sunday 
afternoon under the auspices of the music 
department of The Barbizon, Milton V. 
O’Connell, director. 

The first artist in the series was Eliza- 
beth Gutmar, who, dressed in charming, ap- 
propriate costumes, present a group of 
Russian songs and songs from the South. 
Endowed with a fine, clear soprano voice, 
which she uses with ease and yet with fine 
regard for tonal values, Miss Gutman sang 
with true understanding of the nature of 
the songs. 

Assisting Miss Gutman was the new Bar- 
bizon String Quartet, which made its first 
appearance on this occasion, and which will 
hereafter be heard on each of these Sunday 
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aioli programs. The quartet is com- 
posed of four young artists from the Juil- 
liard Graduate School, namely Michatl de 
Stefano, first violin; Vittorio Giannini, sec- 
ond violin; Paul Rabinoff, viola, and John 
Frazer, cello. As a result of their individual 
talents, and the intensive serious musical 
training they have received, the quartet im- 
pressed the audience with their zeal and 
with the fine tonal balance they maintained, 
and gave promise of the makings of an 
effective, unified ensemble. They were heard 
in the Beethoven quartet in F major, and 
numbers by Glazounoff, Tschaikowsky and 
Grainger. 

This recital augured well for the success 
of the Barbizon’s Young American Artists’ 
Series. 


Enter John Weir Jagel 


Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Jagel received a 
young and very welcome visitor in their home 
on September 12. The little fellow has been 
named John Weir Jagel, and Papa Jagel is 
going around singing even better than ever 
these days. Congratulations! 
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N the exclusive and artistic 

environment of the Gotham 
many of the world’s leading 
musicians reside during their 
New York engagements. They 
have found at the Gotham 
those necessary essentials to 
the busy artist—quiet and se- 
clusion—and yet find them- 
selves within convenient walk- 
ing distance of all musical 
centres. 
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DAILY RATES 


Single rooms with bath 
$4.00—$5.00 
Double rooms with bath 
$5.00—$10.00 


Parlor, bedroom and bath 
$10.00 and up 
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Short term leases are made for those 
who contemplate spending a 
few months in New York 
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October 5, 


MUSICAL 


Curtain to Rise on Eventful 


Season at the Metropolitan 


Rehearsals Begin—Artists Arrive Daily—Rosenstock, New German 
Conductor, Impressed With New York—Season to 
Be One of Revivals—New Singers. 
BY DOROTHY MARIE HELBIG 


The little office on the 39th Street side of 
the Metropolitan Opera House near Seventh 
Avenue is bustling with activity. The heavy 
black door marked “William J. Guard” has 
been unlocked, the blinds rolled up, and the 
ponderous publicity books once more un- 
shelved. Mr. Setti’s chorus has been in re- 
hearsal since Labor Day and the temporary 
floor which transformed the orchestra pit 
into a summer studio for painting and re- 
modelling scenery, is being uprooted so that 
orchestra rehearsals may begin. 

Mr. Guard, looking more than ever like 
Robert Louis Stevenson, is receiving for Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza in his tiny sanctum sanctorum. 
He is greeting a moderately tall, genial gen- 
tleman, with a clean cut profile. They are 
conversing in English. This visitor, of dyna- 
mic personality, is probably in his middle 
thirties. This must be the new conductor, 
Joseph Rosenstock, just arrived on the Rot- 

ordam. 
en it is! He is here with his bride and 
admits he is fascinated by tales of mad Man- 
hattan and is glad to be here. He is greatly 
interested in the musical conditions of Man- 
hattan. i 

“There can be no opera season without 
Wagner,” he says, and adds that he is op- 
posed to cuts in Wagnerian operas. Those 
who care for Wagner at all,” he says, “pre- 
fer to hear the entire opera, while the cuts 
will not prevent those who are bored from 
future boredom.” ‘ 

Although Mr. Rosenstock is a young man, 
even younger than Mr. Bodanzky was when 
he came to the same post, he has experi- 
enced a rapid rise to prominence. Since 1927 
he has been the conductor at Wiesbaden, 
one of Germany’s favorite opera houses. His 
first intention was to become a concert pian- 
ist, but when offered the position of second 
conductor of the Vienna’ Philharmonic Choir 
at the age of twenty-one, and the same year 
professor at the Opera School of Berlin, he 
abandoned his concert career. At twenty- 
seven he became first conductor at Darm- 
stadt. And now he is here to preside as 
the guiding spirit of the German repertory. 

Frederick Jagel, looking more joyful than 
ever, was next on the receiving line, telling 
of his son and heir, just a week old. — 

“Bon jour, Monsieur Guarde.” This must 
be a new singer, we thought. — 

“Bon jour, Monsieur. It is just Guard— 
plain Guard. I’m Irish, you know, from 
Dublin.” : 

We met Nanette Guilford in the doorway 
looking radiant and very swagger, too, sport- 
ing a cane to disguise her recent accident, 
from which she has so successfully recov- 
ered. : ‘ 

The success of the season 1s assured since 
this is not to be a season of problematic nov- 
elties but one of revivals of great master- 
pieces. The innovations lie in the choice of 
singers for the roles. ‘ 

Maria Jeritza is to sing The Girl of the 
Golden West, a role which she has sung 
with great success in Vienna. Much is ex- 
pected of Pinza as the Don in Don Gio- 
vanni. It is believed that Gigli will sing the 
role in L’Elisir d’Amore, so nobly done by 
Caruso. Who can portray Louise as admir- 
ably as did Farrar? It may be Bori, or one 
of our American singers—Grace Moore or 
Nanette Guilford. It may be that Mr. Gatti 
will favor his new tenor, Mr. Frantoul, with 
the role of Julian. 

Whenever a difficult revival of an old clas- 
sic is to be attempted Rosa Ponselle is usu- 
ally called upon. We shall probably have the 
pleasure of hearing her as Luisa in Verdi's 
Luisa Miller. Will Lauri-Volpe be Rodolfo? 

It is hoped that Edward Johnson will sing 
the wandering harp-player in Sadko. Of the 
seven new productions Mozart’s greatest 
opera, Don Giovanni, a perfect gem in itself, 
will attract the greatest. attention. It has 
not been heard at the Metropolitan in over 
twenty years, had its premiere in this coun- 
try almost a hundred years ago, and is a 
work of a hundred and ‘forty-two years 
standing. At its first American production 
the entire Garcia family were in the cast. 
The role of Don has been sung by none less 
than Manuel Garcia, Maurel and Scotti, 


while Donna Anna has been made famous by 
Maria Sontag and Nordica, and even pre- 
ferred for an opening night by Pitts San- 
born’s heroine in his book, Prima Donna. 

There are music thinkers who believe that 
intimate operas, like Mozart's, even though 
they be exquisite miniature mosaics, perfect 
in design arid polish, have no place under the 
same roof as heroic masterpieces like the 
Ring, Tannhauser, Aida, or Norma, but why 
should New Yorkers be deprived of the best 
possible production of a Mozart opera simply 
because the house is large? 

Luisa Miller, which is one of this season's 
revivals, was Verdi's first success after 
Ernani. It preceded Trovatore and Tra- 
viata, and is almost eighty years old. In 
1886 it was last produced here at the 
Academy of Music. The story is based on 
Schiller’s Kabale and Liebe (Intrigue and 
Love) and the librettist arranged it in three 
acts, as Love, Intrigue and Poison. The 
music has decided dramatic worth. 

Puccini's Girl of the Golden West had its 


world premiere here on December 10, 1910, , 


with a cast which included Emmy Destinn, 
Caruso, Amato and Didur. The libretto is 
taken from the Belasco play in which 
Blanche Bates was starred. 

Charpentier’s Louise has not been given 
at the Metropolitan since Farrar’s vivid in- 
terpretation of the title role. 

Beethoven's Fidelio was heard here as 
late as 1927-28 with Gertrude Kappel as 
Leonora. Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Sadko is the 
only American premiere scheduled. The 
Metropolitan has promised a fantastic back- 
ground for this colorful story which is 
adapted from the Russian folk tale. 

Of the new singers, Elizabeth Ohms stands 
out as a great Wagnerian soprano who has 
been a member of the Munich Opera Com- 
pany for twelve years. She is a favorite at 
Covent Garden and is reputed to be a good 
actress. Another soprano, Santa Biondo, 
although born at Palermo, has spent most 
of her life in America and received her en- 
tire musical training here. She has studied 
with Gigli’s coach, Enrico Rosati, and is 
well known in the American and San Carlo 
opera companies. 

Of the two mezzo-sopranos, Gladys 
Swarthout and Eleanor La Mance both are 
American. Miss Swarthout has just finished 
a successful summer engagement at Ravinia 
Park and is well known in the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company. She started her career as 
a choir singer. Miss La Mance has sung 
with the San Carlo and America Opera 
companies. 

Much interest centers about the tenors. 
Antonin Trantoul is the first French tenor 
to be engaged in several years. He is a na- 
tive of Toulouse and saw active service dur- 
ing the war. He was wounded twice. He 
later became a member of the Opera Comique 
and of the Buenos Aires Company, and in 
1922 joined the Paris Opera. The composer 
of Fra Gherardo chose him to create the lead- 
ing role at La Scala. 

Another newcomer to the tenor contingent 
is Edward Ransome, well known in Italy as 
Edouardo di Renzo. He is an American and 
received all his training here with Grace 
Doree. As a choir singer at Saint Mary the 
Virgin’s Church he was outstanding. 

Alfredo Gandolfi is known as the tall, 
handsome baritone of the San Carlo Opera 
Company. Fancredi Pasero is a basso fa- 
vorably known.in the leading opera houses of 
Europe and South America. 

Several singers and conductors are de- 
serting opera for other fields. Florence 
Easton has taken her sabbatical leave and is 
resting in England. Titta Ruffo and Feodor 
Chaliapin threaten to turn to sound pictures. 
Merle Alcock wishes to concertize and 
Marion Talley has retired. 


Clarence Adler Opens New Studio 


Clarence Adler, pianist-teacher, has closed 
his fifth, and very successful, season at his 
summer colony, at Ka-ren-ni-o-ke, Lake 
Placid, N. Y. A series of midsummer mu- 
sicales was given, at which the following art- 
ists were heard: Nanette Guilford, Helene 
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MISCHA LEVITZKI, 


who sailed on the Ile de France, September 27, 


to fill many European engagements 


in England, France, Holland, Germany and Italy. On October 20 he will be soloist 
with the Orchestra Symphonique in Paris, under Pierre Monteux, and on November 
9 he plays with the Halle Orchestra in Manchester, under the baton of Glazounoff 
His recital appearances will take him to London, Paris, Monte Carlo, Vienna, Buda 
best, Milan, Torquay, etc., and it is also very likely that he will give a series of con 
certs in Spain. Mr. Levitski will return to America early in January, his first con 


cert taking place at Utica, N. Y., 


Adler, Max Rosen, Sigmund Herzog, Clar- 
ence Adler, and The New York String 
Quartet. 

Mr. Adler has now returned to New York 
and has opened a new studio on Central 
Park West. 

Mme. Von Ende Joins Mannes 

School Faculty 


As announced briefly in last week's issue 
of the Musica. Courier, word comes from 
the David Mannes Music School of the en- 
gagement of Mme. Adrienne Remenyi Von 
Ende, distinguished voice teacher, for the 
vocal department, which includes already 
Frank Bibb. With Mme. Von Ende comes 
the well-known young singer, Ottilie Schil- 
lig, who was prepared for her concert and 
teaching career by this notable artist. 
Changes in the singing department of the 
school were made necessary unexpectedly by 
the decision of Greta Torpadie, a valued mem- 
ber of the teaching staff for many years, to 
remain in Stockholm, Sweden, with her hus- 
band, and to make her home there perma- 
nently. 

Mme. Von Ende, a daughter of the famous 
Hungarian violinist, Remenyi, and a god- 
daughter of Franz Liszt, had her education 
in Paris, and her first appearances in Amer- 
ica were while on tour with her . father. 
Later she toured with her husband, the vio- 
linist, Herwegh von Ende. Upon the birth 
of her daughter she retired from a public 
career and devoted herself to teaching, tak- 
ing her place at once among the most promi- 
nent voice teachers of this country, and 
dividing her interest equally between voice 
development and the coaching of repertoire. 
She has been particularly successful in re- 
pairing voices injured by incorrect training. 
Some of the singers who have studied with 
her are: Laura Nemeth, whose La Scala 
debut gave her early a place of honor; Rosa- 
mund Young, heard as soloist with the Bos- 
ton Symphony; Mary Mellish, formerly of 
the Metropolitan Opera, and Miss Schillig, 
whose recitals have won her wide recogni- 

















DIMITRI TIOMKIN 


Russian Composer and Pianist 


on January 9. 
here which will include a recital in New York in March. 


He is also booked for a busy season 


tion not only for the fine quality of her sing 
ing but also the high excellence of her mu 
sicianship. Miss Schillig was well schooled 
as a violinist before she became a concert 
singer. 

Mme. Von Ende had made all her prepa 
rations for a lengthy stay in Europe, where 
she was taking five of her pupils to join a 
group of her students awaiting them there, 
when the invitation from Mr. and Mrs 
Mannes to join the faculty of their school 
caused her to reconsider her plans and to 
postpone her European trip until the con 
clusion of the school year. 


Harcum School Reopens With 
Record Attendance 


Edith Harcum, concert pianist and head of 
the Harcum School in Bryn Mawr, Pa., re 
cently returned from an interesting trip to 
Europe. Her itinerary included Londo: 
Sweden, Poland and Russia, and from these 
various places she collected many valuabk 
bits of information to be used in her monthly 
talks to her music students during the year 

On October 1 the Harcum School reopened 
with a record attendance and with great en 
thusiasm on the part of the students, for each 
feels that she is an important personality 
and that her individual possibilities will be 
quickly recognized and developed. 


Marie Miller Resumes Teaching 

Marie Miller has returned from abroad 
and resumed her position as head of the 
harp department of the Institute of Musical 
Art in New York and also her private teach 
ing at her studio. In addition, Miss Miller 
is booked for several concert engagement 
during this season. 


Maud von Steuben as Soloist 


Maud von Steuben, soprano, direct dé 
scendant of the Baron von Steuben of Revo- 
lutionary fame, will be heard as soloist when 
the Nathan Ensemble makes its appearance 
at Town Hall in New York on October 29 


bril- 


“Played with charming 


liancy, delicacy and sensitiveness 
to the lightly changing moods.” 


—N. Y. Evening Post. 
Bogue-Laberge Concert Mgt., Inc. 


250 West 57th Street, New York City 
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HE year 1928, which marked the one hundredth anniver- the artistic and literary coterie of which the composer was the 
sary of Franz Schubert’s death, was punctuated with central figure; and one and all they were enlisted in the cause 
memorial celebrations in every part of the musical of propagating the works of the young master. Some of them he 

world. Contributing its little mite has immortalized by dedications. 
in honoring the memory of a While all these gifted women 
composer the character of whose were Schubert’s close friends, 
music and the amiability of only the names of Therese Grob 
whose personality especially en- and Countess Karoline Ester- 
dear him to all music-lovers, the hazy have come down to us as 
Musical Courier published, in its the ones that inspired the tender 
issues of April 12, 19, and 26, passion in the young bachelor. 
1928, a pictorial biography of the The former he could not marry 
Viennese master together with for pecuniary reasons, the latter 
a series of articles on the man because her exalted rank made 
and his works by well known it impossible. 
musical writers and artists. Like Schubert himself, several 
The year 1928 is dead, but of his women friends died while 
Schubert will never die; conse- still very young. Particularly 
quently additional Schubertiana, sad was the case of Sophie 
if it be intrinsically interesting, Miiller, one of the most prized 
should find favor with readers of members of the Vienna Burg- 
musical literature at any time. theater. Possessed of rare beauty, 
Thus parrying the possible criti- a glorious voice and a musical 
cism of “too much Schubert,” intelligence that made her one 
the Musical Courier is offering of the best interpreters of Schu- 
the accompanying series of an- bert’s songs, she died, a victim 
notated pictures of the women of lung trouble, at the age of 
that Schubert knew and who ex- : twenty-five. The young master, 
erted an influence on the course ae whose music she loved and 
of his life and work. Almost ted understood so well, had prede- 
cere -RANZ PETER SCHUBE ceased her in 1828, at the age of 


FRANZ PETER SCHUBERT. 
Born January 31st, 1797, died November 19th, 1828. thirty-one. 


without exception they were 
pianists or singers, members of 





(2) COUNTESS KAROLINE ESTERHAZY (1806-1851). 
Water Color by A. Hahnisch, 1837 


Schubert spent the summers of 1818 and 1824 on the estate of Count Johann Esterhazy 


(1) THERESE GROB (1798-1875). : : 
in Zelesz, Hungary, in the capacity of music teacher to the count’s children. He soon 


Oil Painting by H. Hollpein in the Vienna Municipal Collection. 
Schubert had a deep and pure affection for the friend of Kis youth, Therese Grob, a 
gifted singer. He dreamed of making her his wife, but when he gave up his position 
as a school teacher and the assured income which it afforded Therese’s parents married 
her off to a worthy mechanic. She had a glorious soprano voice, and sang the chief 
part in Schubert's F minor mass in 1814, the year it was composed and first performed. 


became deeply enamored of the charming Countess Karoline. When, on one occasion 

she asked him why he had not dedicated a composition to her, he cried impulsively: 

“Why, all my compositions are dedicated to you.” Schubert’s friends knew of his love 

for the young countess, and some of them repeatedly refer to it in memoirs of the 

master which they wrote. The difference in social standing made it impossible for the 
pair to marry. 


Copyright, 1929, by the Musical Courier Company. All rights reserved. 
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ANNA PAULINE MILDER-HAUPTMANN. 
Lithograph by Leybold. 

Court Conductor Reichardt said of the singer, Anna Haupt- 
mann: “She has one of the greatest and most beautiful 
voices I have ever heard. Her carriage is queenly and her 
facial play is remarkably expressive.” Beethoven chose her 
for his Leonore in Fidelio at the first performance of the 
opera in 1808. Mme. Hauptmann was also an impassioned 
and renowned Schubert singer. While in Berlin she strove 
to have Schubert’s opera, Alfonso and Estrella, brought to 
performance at the Royal Opera there, but without success. 
It was she that urged Schubert to undertake the composition 
of the opera, Der Graf von Gleichen. 


(3) 


(6) ANTONIE ADAMBERGER. 


One of the leading actresses at the Vienna Burgtheater. She 
was a splendid singer, and to her fell the honor of giving 
Beethoven’s Klarchenlieder, from Egmont, their first public 
performance. In October, 1826, she was one of the first to 
sing Schubert’s Schéne Miillerin cycle and his Ave Maria 
before a gathering of connoisseurs which included Grill- 
parzer, the great dramatist. Her beautiful interpretations did 
much to popularize Schubert’s songs. 





(4) KATHINKA BUCHWIESER. 
Engraving by Johann Blaschke, 
Among others, Kathinka Buchwieser was an enthusiastic 
interpreter of Schubert’s songs. She invested them with so 
much animation and deep feeling, and so thoroughly identi- 
fied herself with them that it would have been impossible to 
do them better. Schubert found great pleasure in accompany- 
ing this gifted artist in songs of his own composition. 


(7) IRENE VON KIESEWETTER. 
Lithograph by Josef Kriehuber. 

Like Mme. Pachler, Irene von Kiesewetter was an excellent 
pianist. She was one of the most devoted members of 
Schubert's circle, and loved to accompany his songs or play 
them in four handed arrangement with Jenger at the big 
Schubert gatherings that frequently took place in her father’s 
home. To Irene Schubert dedicated the vocal quartet, Der 
Tanz (the dance), and when, in 1827, she had just recovered 
from a long and serious illness, he wrote for her an Italian 

cantata celebrating her return to health. 


(5) SOPHIE MULLER. 
Engraving by Ender-Stober. 
Sophie Miller was one of the leading members of the Vienna 
Burgtheater. “Hers was a glowing personality,” wrote An- 
schuetz, the actor; “charming were her features and her 
eyes beamed pure and soulful.” Her preference was for 
Schubert’s songs, and, according to contemporary estimates, 
she sang them, next to Vogl and Schénstein, with the deepest 
understanding and the utmost fervor. Schubert and Vogl 
loved to visit her, on which occasions she and Vogl sang for 
hours while the composer accompanied. In 1830, at the age 
of twenty-five, she succumbed to lung trouble. 








(8) MARIE LEOPOLDINE PACHLER. 
Miniature by Abel, in possession of Dr. A. Heymann, Vienna. 
Schubert’s friend, Jenger, introduced him in the home of 
Maria Pachler (Graz, Styria), a distinguished pianist and 
celebrated Beethoven interpreter. There, in September, 
1827, he spent some of the happiest days of his life. A 
number of his songs are dedicated to her; for her little son 

the master wrote a charming Children’s March. 


(9, 10, 11) JOSEPHINE, MARIA ANNA AND KATHARINA FROEHLICH. 
Crayons by Heinrich, from photographs. In the possession of the Society of the Friends of Music, Vienna. 


The home of the sisters Froehlich (of whom Katharine was the “eternal fiancée” of the celebrated dramatist, Grillparzer) was a meeting place for the youthful art-loving set of Vienna. 

Here music was the chief diversion. “Music is to her what wine is to the inebriate. When she hears good music she is not mistress of herself,” wrote Grillparzer of Katharine. Schubert 

was the beloved and honored central figure of this group. Josephine Froehlich, the distinguished vocal teacher of the Conservatory of the Society of the Friends of Music, was very close 
to Schubert. For her the composer wrote the superb serenade, “Leise klopf’ ich mit gekriimmten Finger,” the words of which Griilparzer had written at her request. 


Copyright, 1929, by the Musical Courier Company. All rights reserved. 
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Anne Roselle Returns 
From European Successes 


Anne Roselle recently returned from Eu 
she had been since February. One 
was a Berlin recital 
spoke in most flat 
was engaged to sing at 
Carlo of Naples, but a six weeks’ 
altered her plans Mme. Roselle was 
over not being able to fill this 
] disappointment was 
soon as she was 


whe 
hirst success¢ 
} the critics 


terms. She 


tly upset 


gement, ut her 


tor long, because as 


f the many flowers the 
cewed after her performance of 
Masked Ball in Dresden 


ll, La Scala sent for her to sing Turandot 
here she scored another brilliant suc 
xt came an engagement to sing at Co 
Garden and the Paris Opera, arranged 
Mime. Roselle’s Milan agent, Comm 
ne fore going to London, however, 
Dresden for six performance s 


IP 
He 


of Don Giovanni and Turandot. At Covent 
Garden she did three fine Don Giovannis 
and in Paris she sang the same number of 
Aidas. She returned to Dresden for three 
performances of The Masked Ball, and two 
concerts at Ostend completed her spring 
season. 

Then, with her family, Mme. Roselle 
started in to enjoy a little vacation. A stop 
at Verona resulted in seeing her old friends, 
Zenatello and Maria Gay, and also hearing 
Pinza of the Metropolitan in an excellent 
performance of Faust. Next, the singer went 
to the Lido, where she enjoyed considerable 
swimming, after which she went on to 
Vienna, Budapest, and Salzburg for the fes- 
tival, and then to Paris, and home on the 
S. S. Leviathan 

Much of Mme. Roselle’s travelling in Eu- 
rope was done by aeroplane. She was sched- 
uled to be in London by May 22 and her last 
performance in Dresden was on the 22nd, 
which date could not be changed. The Co- 
vent Garden officials gave her a day longer, 
but insisted that she would have to be in 
London by the 23rd. So after singing Donna 
Anna in Don Giovanni in Dresden, she went 
by automobile to Berlin, arriving there at 

a. m., next morning. At ten she left by 
plane for London, arriving the same day 
(the 23rd) about six o'clock. 

The trip would have been shorter but for 
stop-overs in Hanover and Amsterdam. 
Holland looked particularly beautiful to 
Mme. Roselle from the air. It was tulip 
time and the red blossoms seemed to border 
every little piece of earth, framed with 
water. So fascinating did the country look 
that Mme. Roselle says she intends visiting 
Holland the next time she goes abroad. 

It took Mme. Roselle but three hours to 
fly from Venice to Vienna, which ordinarily 
takes eighteen hours by train. She had the 
highest praise for the German planes, which 
she considers the safest of any abroad. 

Mme. Roselle has made an excellent repu- 
tation for herself across the Atlantic. She 
has a number of return engagements booked 
there after the first of the year. She will do 
some concerts here in the meantime, under 
the direction of her new managers, Haensel 
& Jones. A Carnegie Hall recital, her 
first New York appearance in five years, is 


scheduled for Friday evening, October 25. 


carried her little mascot, Calaf, named after the 


n Turand which 


Dresden 


opera 


rd of the well known 
which Mme. Roselle calls a “heavenly experience.” 


she has had great SUCCESS. 


business school in Budapest, visiting the 
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re ee far siliadiiees foe 
Mme. Roselle with her Austrian repre- 


The singer and her family photographed 
sentative, Gruder Guntram. 


in front of the Dresden Opera. 


Arriving in Vienna via acroplane from Venice. 
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The Metropolitan Opera Announces 


Its Plans for the Coming Season 
Louise and The Girl of the Golden West Among the Popular Revivals— 
Eight New Artists to Be Heard—Joseph Rosenstock 
Replaces Artur Bodanzky 


The Metropolitan Opera Company has 
issued its prospectus for the coming regular 
season, which lasts for twenty-four weeks, 
from October 28 to April 13. The novelties 
and revivals of the season include Sadko by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, which will be sung in 
French; Luisa Miller by Verdi, and Don 
Giovanni by Mozart, both in Italian; Char- 
pentier’s Louise, in French; The Girl of the 
Golden West by Puccini and The Elixir of 
Love by Donizetti, both in Italian; Fidelio, 
in German. 

The general conduct of the season will be 
as heretofore, with subscription performances 
Monday, Wednesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day evenings, and Saturday afternoons; 
popular priced performances Saturday eve- 
nings; matinee series of Wagner’s works, 
ar: Sunday night concerts. 

Comparing the list of artists in the pro- 
spectus just issued with that issued on July 
12, 1928, for the season 1928-29, certain 
names will be notable by their absence. 
Among the sopranos the names missing are 
those of Florence Easton, Marie Sundelius, 
Marion Talley and Marie Tiffany. The 
mezzo-sopranos and contraltos remain the 
same, except for the absence of Merle Al- 
cock. The tenors of last year are all an- 
nounced as present this year. Among the 
baritones the names of Vincenzo Reschiglian 
and Titta Ruffo are missing. The entire list 
of last year’s bassos are also present in this 
year’s prospectus. Among the conductors, 
Giuseppe Bamboschek’s name is missing, and 
Wilfred Pelletier, who was assistant con- 
ductor last year, is now listed among the con- 
ductors. 

There are also certain additions to the list. 
Among the sopranos, those announced as 
“new” are Santa Biondo, Elizabeth Ohms 
and Augusta Oltrabella. The new mezzo-so- 
pranos and contraltos are Eleanor La Mance 
and Gladys Swarthout. New tenors are 
Edward Ransome and Antonin Trantoul. 
There is only one new baritone, Alfredo Gan- 
dolfi, and one new bass, Tancredi |Pasero. 
Among the conductors the newcomers are 


Joseph Rosenstock and his assistant, Erich 
Riede, both for the German repertory. 


Washington, D. C. Planning, 
to Build an Opera House 


To Have Seating PSS: of 3,000 and 


to Cost $1,500,000 


According to an announcement by Mrs. 
Wilson-Greene, sponsor of musical produc- 
tions in the National capital, plans are on 
foot to erect an opera house in Washington, 
at a cost of $1,500,000. 

The Washington Music Hall Realty Cor- 
poration will be formed for the purpose. 
Architectural drawings have been made of 
the structure, which will seat 3,000 and will 
have a stage sufficiently spacious to accommo- 
date the largest opera companies. There are 
to be twenty-six boxes in a tier above the or- 
chestra seats. 

Mrs. Wilson-Greene says she has received 
offers of cooperation from prominent Wash- 
ington people and leading producers in other 
cities. 

Yeatman Griffith Resumes 
Teaching 

Yeatman Griffith, teacher of famous ar- 
tists and teachers, recently returned from 
his vacation in Maine, has already resumed 
teaching in his New York studios, assisted 
by Mrs. Griffith, associate teacher, and 
Euphemia Blunt. The season promises to 
be another busy one for this distinguished 
pedagogue. 

Mrs. Kelley Attends N. Y. State 
Federation Choral Contests 


Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, ex-president 
of the National Federation of Music Clubs 





Photo by Jaeger & Goergen 


ERNEST KNOCH. 
A rrpromnTTon from a painting of the German Grand Opera Company's conductor, 
by Adolf Erbsloech, famous portrait painter of Munich. 


and at present national chairman of the fi- 
nance committee, was the guest of honor this 
week at the New York State Federation 
Sag Contests which were conducted by 
Mrs. Hamilton Morris, N. Y. State pres- 
ident pee the auspices of the Women’s 
Exposition at the Hotel Astor. 

This musical undertaking is noteworthy 
inasmuch as it is the first of the women’s 
choruses in which only choral works by 
women composers were featured on the pro- 
grams. 

Mrs. Kelley will soon leave for a Federa- 
tion lecture tour covering several states. 


Chicazo Civic Opera News 


for the 
Opera 


newcomers engaged 
1929-30 season, the Chicago Civic 
management announces Theodore Strack, 
tenor, of the Karlsruhe Opera; Thelma Vo- 
ime, young American dramatic soprano, 


Among the 


Ravinia Opera Company Issues Statement 


to Chicag: 


The subscribers to the guarantee fund of 
the Ravinia Company received a report for 
the season of 1929 from the office of Louis 
Eckstein, president, containing the following : 

ARTISTIC. STANDARDS 

“Ravinia has just concluded the most “a 
cessful season in its history. Artistically i 
has ‘been credited by the press of Chica 
with producing the finest opera to be seen on 
any lyric stage of Europe or America, The 
response of the public has been greater than 
ever before. It has been the rule, rather 
than the exception, that the free seats and 
standing places have been filled at every 
performance, as well as the reserved seats. 

THe ReEcorp 

“In the relatively brief season—ten weeks 

and three days—there were given thirty-three 
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stay at his home in 
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Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rim 
turned to New York from 
where they participated in 
successful seasons in the 
Opera. 

Claudia Muzio 
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for Chicago. 
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ADVERTISING CHICAGO 


“Ravinia has continued its fine 


popular, national and children’s concerts, 
training scho« 


latter, especially, affording a 
for future lovers of.symphony and ce 
tuting a vital contribution to education 
in all, Ravinia has served its purpo se 
center of culture and as a force for 
spiritual and esthetic development 
Because of Ravinia, Chic 
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Last Minute News 











Ithaca i seaicipaaasiieg Opening 
(By special telegram) 

Ithaca, N. Y., October 1.—Mrs. 
H. E. Talbott, of Dayton, Ohio, 
who was recently elected a member 
of the board of trustees of the Ith- 
aca Conservatory and Affiliated 
Schools, is here for the opening 
events of the school year. Mrs. 
Talbott, who for so many years has 
been prominent in the advancement 
of music in America, retains her 
active interests in the Westminster 
Choir School, formerly of Dayton, 
now affiliated with the Ithaca Con- 
servatory. Dr. John Finley Wil- 
liamson, conductor of the West- 
minster Choir and founder of the 
Westminster Choir School, this 
season enters upon his additional 
duties as Dean of the Ithaca Con- 
servatory. G. E. 

+ + 
Shavitch Announces 
for Syracuse Symphony 


Among the soloists to appear 
with the Syracuse Symphony Or- 
chestra, under the direction of Vlad- 
imir Shavitch, during the coming 
season are Josef Hofmann, pianist; 
Louis . Graveure, tenor; Nanette 
Guilford, soprano; Tina Lerner, 
pianist; Hallie Stiles, soprano, and 
Max Rosen, violinist. 

+ 


Soloists 


Chalfont Scores in Rigoletto 


Word has been received by cable 
of the success of Lucille Chalfont 
in Rigoletto on September 26 at 
Turin in Italy. The soprano is said 
to have made a most favorable im- 
pression. 

* + ” 
Goossens’ Judith To Be Given 
in Philadelphia 


Eugene Goossens’ one-act grand 
opera, Judith, with libretto by Ar- 
nold Bennett, which was given with 
extraordinary flattering success un- 
der the direction of the composer at 
Covent Garden last June, is to be 
given in Philadelphia by the Phila- 
delphia Grand Opera Company dur- 
ing the coming season, probably in 
December. This wiil be the first 
hearing in America of this highly 
important work, one of the very 
few genuinely modernistic dramatic 
operas which has ever had a suc 
cess with the general public. 


Ditser New York Store 
Take Firm Name 

It is announced that the business 
heretofore conducted in New York 
by Charles H. Ditson & Co., will be 
continued at the same address under 
the name of Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany, Inc. 


to 


: * + 
Gigli Ends Vienna Season 
(By special cable) 

Vienna, September 26.—Gigli’s 
farewell concert on September 25 
was a brilliant close to the tenor’s 
Vienna season and his biggest tri- 
umph here so far. Frantic audience 
insisted on numberless encores. 

(Signed) Bechert. 


Rethberg Triumphs Aida 


The following telegram, received 
from San Francisco and signed “L,” 
reports: “Elisabeth Rethberg as 
Aida overwhelming triumph. Big- 
gest audience in history San Fran- 
cisco Opera. More than 5,500 peo- 
ple packed all seats, standing room 
and aisles of auditorium, several 
hundred being seated on balcony 
back of curtain, with no view of 
stage. Critics unanimously declare 
her to be the most outstanding sing- 
er of our time.” 

* 


as 


+ + 


Malatesta, Schipa and Mor- 


gana in Don — 
(By { 


special jram ) 

San Francisco, ectshaiias 28.— 
Last night, at Dreamland Audito- 
rium, Donizetti’s Don Pasquale was 
given a superb performance with 
Pompilio Malatesta in the title role, 
Nina Morgana as Norina, Schipa as 
Ernesto, De Luca as the Doctor. 
Salvos of applause greeted the ar- 
tists, and the aria of Norina and 
the Serenade of the tenor brought 
an ovation for Miss Morgana and 
Tito Schipa. The performance was 
conducted by Dell’Orefice of the 
Metropolitan. 

. 


. 
The Worcester Festival 
The seventieth annual Worcester 
Music Festival began on September 
30 and will end October 5. A de 
tailed review will appear in next 
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You will find music nowhere unless you bring 


some with you. 
; —_—4 


It doesn’t really matter who started modernistic 
music for it is too late to punish anyone. 


is a good motto in military de- 
fense, and also in the pursuit of the musical career. 


“Preparedness” 


<~—_——_—- 


The Sun is publishing a series of illustrations 
called Old New York In Pictures. We are waiting 
for the one showing orchestral conductors wearing 
white kid gloves on the concert platform. That was 
the period, too, when many critics and professional 
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musicians here were not sure whether to consider 
Wagner a genius or a charlatan. 
—_e 
This has been Safety Week in Chicago. All the 
singers who have contracts with the new opera house 
on Lake Michigan felt particularly safe. 


on — 


The distinction of having been the first recitalist 
of the New York season 1929-1930 falls to Yolanda 
Greco, Itali ist—and the first recital gave real 
pleasure to a large audience. 

oy 

The Musicat Courter, in its fiftieth year of ex- 
istence, feels sound of mind and heart, with hearing 
as acute as ever, vision unimpaired, and especially 
lively circulation. 

Election time is with us again. Ask your candi- 
date how he stands on the questions of jazz over the 
radio, theme songs in the sound films, the future of 
opera in English, and the present day value of the 
Courante as a form of composition. 

iin Pwnage 

Arthur eieniaeiada Rugby, played recently in Lon- 
don under Sir Henry Wood, was downed and held 
for no gain, by the critics of that metropolis. Nor 
did Converse’s Flivver Ten Million rattle itself into 
their favor. As a reliable news source reports : “One 
critic detected post-Wagnerian and Strauss influences 
and reminiscences, and remarked that while the work 
evoked merriment, it was not joyous. Another found 
it a ‘sore disappointment.’ The latter writer wished 
there had been more Klaxon horn and factory whis- 
tles and less formal music.” 


Some of the faithful admirers of the late Enrico 
Caruso may recall that ten years ago—in 1919—he 
celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of his oper- 
atic activities. A gala performance at the Metropoli- 
tan (where Caruso made his American debut in 
1903) marked the event and the tenor was presented 
with a flag of the City of New York, carried to the 
stage by Grover Whalen, then secretary to Mayor 
Hylan, and now Police Commissioner of this com- 
munity. Caruso has gone but is not forgotten. His 
name still lingers, as does the remembrance of his 
lovely and finished vocal art. 


ae Coe 


Mascagni’s attitude toward his Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana, which brought him fame and fortune, is in- 
teresting, to say the least. After a recent competi- 
tion, in which ten young Italian composers had been 
invited to write an opera for production at the Royal 
Opera of Rome, in which the judges, of whom Mas- 
cagni was one, rejected all the works submitted, the 
composer of Cavalleria said that he would write no 
more operas, because he is disgusted with the popu- 
larity of what the world considers his masterpiece. 
“I have written, fourteen operas,” said he, “all as 
good as Cavallerta Rusticana, yet the world persists 
in ignoring the other thirteen.” 


— 


The idea which prevails in some quarters, that 
Germany has better Wagnerian tenors than those 
heard at our Metropolitan, should not hereafter in- 
clude Munich. Brother Lawrence Gilman, of the 
Herald Tribune, writing in that paper of September 
29, tells of a recent Tristan performance which he 
attended at the Prince Regent Theater in Munich. 
Blech conducted, and Gilman says: “Perhaps he 
(Blech) was hampered by the Tristan of the occa- 
sion—an appalling creature whose name shall here 
be mercifully suppressed; a bleating turnip of a 
man, the worst of all the dreadful Tristans who have 
done their best to ruin Wagner’s masterpiece in our 
hearing during the last quarter of a century.” 


The German Grand Opera Company experienced 
considerable difficulty in New York last year. Then 
Sol Hurok took hold of its destinies and the rest of 
the tour was successful. There is no doubt that 
Wagner opera is a draw in this country. This season 
the company will undertake a coast to coast tour, 
beginning in January, during which the following 
cities will be visited : Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Milwaukee, Chicago, St. Louis, Omaha, 
Kansas City, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Baltimore, 
Washington and St. Paul, with the Pacific Coast 
being practically booked. This will keep the com- 
pany engaged until about the first of April. Every 
step has been taken by Mr. Hurok and his associates 
to strengthen the organization as much as possible. 
‘The enlarged cast is headed by Johanna Gadski and 
Johannes Sembach and there will be new American 
and new German singers, fresh scenery, costumes and 
electrical equipment. Ernest Knoch is the con- 
ductor. 


October 1927 
Radio Advertising 

At the World Advertising Congress in Berlin 
there was a recent discussion of radio advertis- 
ing. Count George Arco, well known German 
broadcasting scientist, declared that one of the 
drawbacks of radio advertising is the fact that 
it reaches millions of people simultaneously, 
and that these millions embrace such marked 
differences and grades in mind and education 
that it would seem to be an impossibility to ap- 
proach them all with effective advertising ap- 
peal. Another objection to radio advertising 
was stated by Count Arco in the following 
words: “Optical impressions last, whereas 
acoustics, such as the spoken word, will quickly 
vanish.” Count Arco also questioned the value 
of radio advertising because listeners-in are 
sure to tune off any ordinary advertising talk. 

These facts have already been recognized in 
America, and it appears doubtful that radio ad- 
vertising is showing the results expected by its 
early advocates. Advertising experts in Amer- 
ica have expressed their conviction that the 
same amount of money spent in “visible” ad- 
vertising would bring greater results than it 
would if spent in “audible” advertising. 

If the human race had the slightest tendency 
toward gratitude it would no doubt rush to the 
market places and purchase the products of the 
manufacturers who give them so much pleasure 
over the radio. Unfortunately, the dear human 
public has no sense of gratitude whatever and 
does not in the least worry its head about the 
man who pays the piper. And as for respect- 
fully and politely listening to the advertising 
talk which is too often hooked up with the mu- 
sical and vaudeville programs that are now be- 
ing so lavishly broadcast, the average ungrateful! 
radio listeners does nothing of the kind, but 
promptly switches off. 

It must be remembered that with the modern 
radio machine the finding of another station 
where there is momentarily no advertising talk 
requires but the twist of a dial; as the dial turns, 
the stations come in and go out, and there are 
twenty or more programs instantly available. 
As as result of this, one must say, “The better 
the receiving set, the less its value to the adver- 
tiser.” In the old days, when there were three 
dials to be bothered with and a considerable 
amcunt of trouble was involved in getting sta- 
tions far and near, radio listeners might, indeed, 
have hesitated tg tune off a station simply be- 
cause there was something annoying and bother- 
some being broadcast; but today conditions have 
changed, and along with far better reception is 
also far easier tuning. Radio listeners may be 
grouped fairiy enough into two categories— 
those who simply tune to a favorite station and 
let it run from tea to bed time; those who sit 
near enough to receiving set to reach the dial 
and who pay sufficient attention to the programs 
to tune in what they want. 

The sort of attractions that are used by radio 
advertisers have gradually improved until to- 
day it is no unusual thing to hear music by the 
best of symphony orchestras and the best artists 
over the air. The expense of putting on pro- 
grams by great orchestras or by great concert 
artists is so great that it is a question indeed if 
the ungrateful public will be sufficiently attract- 
ed by this class of advertising to make it worth- 
while. The idea is, of course, to advertise the 
specified “hour” to such an extent in the news- 
papers that all the world will know what to ex- 
pect and will tune in on it. This is the means 
adopted by radio advertisers to assure their ad- 
vertisement of a “circulation.” But the adver- 
tisers are discovering that, after all, radio ad- 
vertising is scarcely more than a mention of a 
trade name, since people will not listen to ad- 
vertising talk. The trade name is introduced 
into the name of the “hour” and, actually speak- 
ing, that is just all that the manufacturer re- 
ceives in the way of advertising. Radio ad- 
vertisers and advertising agencies are asking 
themselves seriously the question: “Does such 
a small amount of advertising with such an ut- 
terly uncertain ‘circulation’ pay?” The answer 
is as yet a mystery, but some day it will be 
known to us all. 
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V erika t tens 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


Through the courtesy of Herbert F. Peyser I am 
in receipt of an article from the Zeitschrift der Mu- 
sik, the piece of writing having the terse title, Er- 
ziehung der Volksschichten. zur Kunst durch So- 
zialdemokratsische Zeitungskritik. 

It appears that the writer waxes wroth over ar 
utterance of the critic of the Dresden Volkszeitung, 
who said after a local performance of Haydn’s ora- 
torio, The Creation: ‘ as the oratorio form 
of composition is not being cultivated in these mod- 
ern days, the vocal societies are compelled to feed 
on the heritage of the past. One can no longer listen 
with enjoyment and edification to the text of The 
Creation. ‘The words are to be regarded merely 
as phonetics. On the other hand, the music re- 
mains a delight through its pure joyousness.” 

The wrothy commentator asks: “What is the use 
of choral bodies and of the choral repertoire, when 
such things are written by a critic on a paper which 
purports to lead the mass of people to contemplation 
and understanding of better things? Instead of 
trying to explain the Haydn text to those persons 
who might not be ripe enough to value its signifi- 
cance, the critic tries to make them despise it. The 
Haydn music would not be thinkable (denkbar ) 
without its text. There is distinct danger in such 
stupid criticism. It is on a par with the happening 
of a few years ago during the throes of revolution 
in Germany, when the Dresden Workingmen’s 
Singing Society performed Haydn’s The Seasons, 
and omitted the word ‘God’ wherever it occurred 
in the text, and for ‘Amen’ substituted ‘Freedom’. 


Perhaps the critic thinks that some Communist 
ought to rewrite the Creation text and set politically 
appropriate words to the ‘purely joyous’ music of 
Haydn.” 


RRs 

During the pre-war days of press censorship in 
Russia, Sousa and his band were invited to play 
for Czar Nicholas at the Winter Palace in St. Pet- 
ersburg. Some hours before the concert, a police 
commissioner visited Sousa at his hotel, where he 
was having tea with his soloists, Estelle Liebling 
and Maud Powell. The official explained politely 
that it was his duty to submit to the Censorship 
Bureau the texts of all songs to be performed at 
Court, and he desired to have the translated words 
of the arias from Le Perle de Bresil and Lakme, 
which Miss Liebling was to sing. 

“But the words are in French and I don’t know 
Russian,” Sousa explained. 

“It will be sufficient, if you write them in Eng- 
lish,” said the officer, ‘“‘and the Bureau will translate 
them into Russian.” 

Sousa, an incorrigible wag, handed a pencil to 
Miss Liebling and asked her to set down what he 
dictated. Then he solemnly repeated the words of 
the two popular songs, Annie Rooney and The Side- 
walks of New York, which were duly recorded, in- 
cluding several appropriate coloratura interpolations 
of “ah,” “la, la, la,” and “tra la la.” 

Taking the paper from Miss Liebling, the uni- 
formed visitor made his exit with generous thanks, 
footscrapings and bows. 

That evening, the texts of Annie Rooney and The 
Sidewalks of New York, both in Russian, appeared 
in the official program of the royal concert. 

At the supper which followed, the puzzled Czar 
called Sousa’s attention to the amazing texts, and 
the bandmaster deferentially admitted the prank he 
had played. Sousa reports that the Czar had a 
keen sense of humor, and between bursts of laugh- 
ter, explained the joke to his entourage much to 
their enjoyment. 

Far from being sent to Siberia for his daring 
Sousa was presented by Nicholas with a decoration, 
and the soloists received presents of jewels. 

eRe 

Sousa is very ill at this writing and intense sym- 
pathy and loving wishes go out from our entire 
public to the abidingly popular and beloved John 
Philip. He was stricken while on tour with his 
players and the hope is general that he may soon 
recover and resume the stirring performances of 
his inimitable and ebullient marches. Sousa added 
a distinctly national note to American music, orig- 
inated new rhythms for marches and new touches 
in their orchestration. i 

At one of the forthcoming Philharmonic concerts 
under Toscanini, that conductor will present the 
symphonic dance from Hermann Hans Wetzler’s 


The Basque Venus, an opera which has been enjoy- 
ing success in Germany of recent seasons. The 
work is based on Merimee’s novel, La Venus d’llle, 
and the text was written by the wife of the com- 
poser. Wetzler, now conductor at Cologne, had his 
own orchestra in New York many years ago, and 
through his instrumentality, Richard Strauss made 
his first visit to America, and led the world premiere 
of his Sinfonia Domestica with the Wetzler Orches- 
tra in New York, 
2eme*, 

Charles Bowes kindly contributes the following 
from the Decatur (Ill.) Review of September 17; 

“Bobby Hanks,” youthful grandson of Sheriff Thrift, 
dolled himself up fancily Monday afternoon, all set for hear- 
ing the great Sousa and his band. He was all pepped up 
over the prospect of lending an ear to such harmonious band 
music and obtained a huge kick from the concert. 

Upon arriving home he was bursting with enthusiasm. 
He sat down and proceeded to write his “aunty” and tell her 
all about the concert. The letter ran thus: 

“Dear Aunt——: : 

I just got home from hearing Sousa, the most famous 
band director in the world. The band played quite well”——— 

We ask you, how’s that for music critic material ? 


meme 


G. W. C., of White Plains, N. Y., asks whether 
there is any other Liebestraum, except the one by 
Liszt. “The” Liebestraum by Liszt enjoys the same 
distinction as “the” Nocturne by Chopin, “the” Pre- 
lude by Rachmaninoff, and “the” Humoresque by 
Dvorak. As a matter of fact, Liszt wrote three 
Liebestraume, published simultaneously, but only the 
one in A flat became famous—or, shall one say, 
notorious ? 

eRe 

The Abell letter on genius, published in this de- 
partment recently, continues to bring an aftermath 
of comment and suggestions. Here are some of the 
excerpts : 

From Montreal—‘Talent is something a man 
possesses ; genius is something that possesses a man. 
Talent is something we cultivate; genius is some- 
thing that sweeps us off our feet and carries us cen- 
turies ahead of the human race.” 

From Los Angeles—“Why try to define genius? 
Why not simply enjoy and adore it? Does one 
attempt to analyze the orchid or the rose ?” 

From Atlanta—“I do not think that genius is as 
rare as you say, for it can be found not only in 
art, but also in sports and in business, I consider 
Tilden a genius in tennis, Hoppe a genius in billi- 
ards, and Ford and Rockefeller geniuses in busi- 
ness,” 

From Southampton, L. I.—“It takes genius to de- 
fine genius. You have not done it.” 

From Croton, N. Y.—‘‘Talent 
creates.” 

From Dubuque, Ia.—“Genius is of the essence of 
God. It defies explanation.” 

From Brooklyn, N. Y.—‘I do not think that 
there is any genius living today. Strauss is a post- 
Wagnerian. Shaw is an imitation of German phil- 
osophers and French satirists. Edison has improved 
on other men’s inventions, There is no genius among 
contempordry poets, painters, sculptors. Of the 
statesmen, Mussolini is the most capable, but he is 
not a genius.” 

From Detroit—“Genius does the most difficult 
things with ease.” 

From Bloomington, Ill—‘“I agree with you that 
genius is a species of mental abnormality in one 
particular direction.” 

From Carteret, N. J.—‘‘A talent does things 
well; a genius does them superlatively.” 

From Elmira, N. Y.—‘“Genius should not sur- 
prise us in these days of wireless, radium, aero- 
nautics, radio, television, and the x ray.” 

From Chicago—“Genius is power of concentra- 
tion along one line, and technical capacity to express 
that power in actual evidence.” 

From Nashville, Tenn.—‘There is only one gen- 
ius, God. In His great beneficence, he sometimes 
whispers to one of His children. That child be- 
comes God’s messenger to show frail humans how 
lowly they are compared to one who has communed 
with the Almighty.” 

From New York—‘Modestly admitting that I am 
a genius, I offer you for your resistance the fol- 
lowing definitions thereof. 

“1. Genius is the faculty of visualizing the un- 
usual or seemingly impossible plus the ability to 
carry out the idealization. 


copies; genius 
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“2. Genius is an innate faculty of visualizing 
novelties in complete form.” 

(The foregoing is signed “Genius,” and its writer 
adds; “To have signed my name hereto might have 
disproved my statement.” 

From Cleveland, O.—‘‘Critics are geniuses at not 
being able to recognize genius.” 

Rn pe 


Regarding the last quoted definition, was it not 
Zangwill who said something like this: “Critics are 
created by God to discover men greater than them- 
selves, but through a curious sort of blindness they 
fail to perceive them’’? 

eRe 


Russell McLauchlin, of the Detroit News, goes 
this department one better, for he writes his 
Themes and Variations in verse, as follows (“O. G.” 
means Ossip Gabrilowitsch) : 


“O. G.” will start the season, at the keys and with the - 
stick, and after that the music will be on us fast and thick. 
Fritz Kreisler, with his fiddle, will reveal unequaled power, 
soon followed by that singing gal, the stately Matzenauer. 
Next the accomplished Englishman, H. Bauer is the name, 
will demonstrate conclusively the reasons for his fame. Our 
Georges Miquelle, an artist and a most delightful fellow, will 
give an exhibition of his powers with the cello. Then fol- 
lows Argentina, not by any means a stranger, and the ensu- 
ing evening will disclose the blond boy, Grainger. 

The gifted Mme. Koshetz then will carol with the band 
and next the Duncan Dancers on our classic shores will land. 
The Yankee Opry Company will sing some famous ops. (1 
hope there’s such an audience they have to call the cops.) 
Herb Hayner, British baritone, will make his local bow. 
Then Horowitz will agitate piano strings—and how! The 
team of Wells and Szanto will perform with might and main, 
and then the Aguilar Quartet which is, I’m told, from Spain. 
Sadah Shuchari, fiddler, and Yalkovsky, at the keys, will 
debut with the orchestra and doubtless greatly please. 

That noted dusky minstrel, Roland Hayes, will utter song. 
Then come well-loved Denishawns, who've been away too 
long. Fred Alexander’s singers will present some Christ- 
mas cheer. I, Schkolnik and J. Goldkette will adorn the 
dying year, 

Gene Goossens then returns to us, 
guest. Herr Kreutzberg and Miss Georgi will perform their 
dancing best. The stalwart Molinari—don’t forget “The 
Pines of Rome”—will fill the hall, I’m willing to predict, 
from pit to dome. That wondrous child Menuhin, next will 
wield his famous bow, and then Miss Schumann with the 
band, a girl we’re glad to know. The German Opry singers 
will perform, ‘tis said, the “Ring.” And next the famed 
Onegin, it’s enough to say, will sing. 

Staff Paine: will shake the hammers on the festive xylo- 
phone, Miss Rethberg and J. Thomas will combine in dulcet 
tone. J. Schwarzmann, with the orchestra, and Geraldine 
no less, will share a week with the extremely gifted Myra 
Hess. Segovia, the Spaniard, next will strike the light 
guitar. The boys from Fisk will follow and how swell their 
programs are! The Windy City’s Opry, so Dame Rumor 
handeth down, will thereupon remain a week in this de- 
lightful town. Gene Goossens once again will show his 
talents and good looks and—happy date!—we’re visited by 
Alexander Crooks. 

Then Schkolnik takes the baton and conducts to beat the 
band and Mischa Elman briefly seeks our hospitable strand. 
Ben Netzorg, this fair city’s pride and frequently its boast, 
unto a Sunday audience will gracefully play host. Miss 
Goodson, too long absent but of excellent report, will then 
assault effectively the grand pianoforte. And next occurs a 
day to bide in recollection bright; Brailowsky in the morning 
and Rachmaninoff that night. 

The final month of this swift season notable will be for an 
extensive program by our Opry Companee. “Aida” will be- 
gin it, Cho-Cho-San’s sad tale ensues, sweet “Martha” fol- 
lows, luckless Mimi then our eyes bedews. And as a grand 
finale, what could be more fitting than the tragic “I Pagli 
acci” and the doleful “Rustican” ? 

Of such, O gents and ladies, is the season which impends. 
I’ve mentioned but the major dates, ignored the odds and 
ends. And that you much enjoy it all, from reveille to knell, 
is the devoted wish of 


to wave the stick as 


Yours as ever, 
R. Mcl 
2 Re 

It was Emerson who remarked that it is as diffi- 
cult to appropriate the thoughts of others as it is 
to invent original ones. In the case of the thieving 
class of popular music composers, the dictum of 
the philosopher would not apply. When they set 
out to pilfer, if they cannot read good music, they 
have it played for them by hand or by phonograph. 

eRe 

Some musicians know how to advertise thor 
oughly, as is proved by the attached professional 
card from a vaudeville journal, relayed to Varia- 
tions by Arthur V. Frankenstein: 

“At liberty, trombonist; hot and sweet, plenty pep, read 
and fake, can sing, play in tune, gold outfit, tuxedo, double 
at drums, dirt and flash, hot sock cymbal, ham lay off, young 
and good looking; some violin when needed; double stop 


and goofus.” 
nee, 


If you don’t believe this paragraph look for your- 
self in The World, of Sunday, September 29 (Sec- 
ond News Section, page 2N, columns 5 and 6), and 
you will find this headline: “Gives Up Musical 
Career for Fire Department Job.” 

2 RR 

“If it has come to be a question in music, of re- 
taining the old gods or accepting the new Messiahs, 
I am afraid that I shall have to stay a fundamental- 





32 
ist, much as | cherish progress.” So wrote Richard 
Strauss not long ago to a friend who relayed the 
master’s credo to the MusicaL CourIER. 

em ese 

\t- Liichow’s famous restaurant in Fourteenth 
Street, the food is not the only delectable experi- 
ence offered to the patrons, for the Finck Quartet 
discourses music of an uncommonly high order both 
in selection and performance. Finck has presided 
there at the piano since long before the passing of 
real beer, and he has trained his string associates to 
give the instrumental foursome much of the char- 
acter of a small orchestra. In the Finck arrange- 
ment, the Meistersinger Prize Song, the Tristan and 
Isolde Liebestod, Magic Fire Music, Johann Strauss 
waltzes, Liszt rhapsodies, operatic fantasies, and 
innumerable other examples from the standard rep- 
ertoire, are done nightly with a degree of musical 
taste, tonal quality, and technical finish, which draw 
unfailing applause from the many connoisseurs who 
are addicts of the Liichow cooking and the Finck 
music, 

Caruso and all his Metropolitan colleagues used 
to be regulars at Liichow’s; Huneker and Krehbiel 
found the beer and the playing much to their criti- 
cal taste; De Pachmann and Joseffy rarely missed 
a late evening session at Liichow’s; most of the 
best known members of The Bohemians still go 
there, including Goldmark, Herzog, Fraemcke, Von 
Doénhoff, Rachmaninoff, Mengelberg, Stransky, 
Friedmann, Friedberg; and mingled with the musi- 
cians, one finds also a large scattering of actors, 
fashionable folk, sporting figures, movie stars, 
writers, painters, bankers, and kings of commerce. 

Liichow’s is one of the few remaining landmarks 
of the old comfortable, convivial New York. And 
it is one of the few dining places of the moment 
where real and restful atmosphere prevails unbroken 
by the disturbing din and drone of jazz. 

“Strangely enough,” Finck told me the other eve- 
ning, “we never get a request for jazz, but only for 
the best music, even though our guests often in- 
cluded such picturesque celebrities as Sande, the 
jockey, Sharkey, and Tunney, the pugilists, and any 
number of politicians from Tammany Hall, which 
used to be across the street.” 

eR PF 
\propos, this is from the Daily Mirror: 
Musi 
Debussy made me crazy 
Ravel drove me mad 
Beethoven called forth heavy tears 
Chopin made me sad 


Hatu CHARMS 


I'schaikowsky gave me throbbing pulse 
Brahms roused the lyric muse 
But now my life is Hell indeed 
I’ve got those Gershwin blues! 
2 Re ® 
Late contributions to the genius discussion con- 
tinue to arrive. There is Geoffrey O’Hara, who 
sends what he calls his “pet definition of genius,” 
and it is this: ‘One who accomplishes the seemingly 
supernatural, instinctively.” Along comes S. C., 
with another thought: “A genius is one who con- 
work, works greatly to execute and 
perfect it, and then says to the world: ‘Take it or 
leave it.’” 


ceives great 


= 
By the way, everyone knows Emerson’s often 
misquoted definition about “taking pains,” but not 
so familiar is his other one: “He is great who is 
what he is from nature, and who never reminds us 
of others.” 
eRe 
When bigger and better fugues are written, Bach 
will have to write them. 
2 eR ® 
If Music is the handmaid to Art, some of the mod- 
ernistic examples ought to get a month’s notice. 
eRe 
In musical conservatories the new students prob- 
ably are hazed by being asked to perform a mod- 
ernistic work and then transpose it into another key. 
2 2 ® 
Do not the modernists show insincerity and bias 
when they reject melody in art music but accept it 
in jazz compositions? 
2 ee ® 
J. P. F. writes: “I don’t know where that fellow 
who is reported by the papers as splitting hydrogen 
into two parts, got his earlier training, but doesn’t 
it seem plausible to assume that at one period of 
his life he must have served as a music critic?” 
2 Re 
Toscanini is active again in our musical midst. 
Doubtless many concertgoers will feel that sym- 
phony is to remain safe in the metropolis at least 
during this season. 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 


MUSICAL COURIER 
WHAT IS MELODY? 


Eugene Goossens, the gifted English composer- 
conductor (whose opera, Judith, had a recent suc- 
cessful London premiere) is credited with remark- 
ing that, “The public think of melody toc much in 
terms of Home, Sweet Home.” 

There are melodies and melodies, as everyone 
knows, and of its kind, Home, Sweet Home is a 
good melody, because it is direct, simple, and appeal- 
ing to the ears that are not attuned to, for instance, 
the sophisticated sensualities of Wagner and the 
subtle suggestiveness of Debussy. 

Melody is of many kinds, but fundamentally all 
melody is related, for melody is tune. There are 
homespun melodies for the plain people and there 
are cultured melodies for the musically educated. 
Sometimes the same melody captures the ears of 
both classes. Mozart, Schubert, Haydn, Beethoven, 
Schumann, Liszt, Wagner, Tschaikowsky, Dvorak, 
Mendelssohn, and others of the best composers, each 
sent forth a melody or two of that nature. 

Folk song represents melody of the sort to which 
Home, Sweet Home belongs. In the realm of folk 
song are some of the most beautiful melodies in 
music. Many of them have been embodied in the 
pages of the finest classics. Beethoven, Schubert, 
Haydn, Mozart, Schumann, Brahms, and even Cho- 
pin (most musically aristocratic of all composers) 
utilized folk tunes in their works. 

There are numerous persons otherwise musically 
receptive and intelligent, who could not find melody 
in music which Mr. Goossens would consider melodi- 
ous, and that is because he belongs to that modern 
school which has grown away somewhat from the 
idea that melody is obvious tune. 

It has occurred frequently that listeners who be- 
gan their musical experiences by thinking Home, 
Sweet Home a great melody, finally wound up by 
preferring the melodies of the classical and roman- 
tic composers, and a few such listeners have even ad- 
vanced to the stage of finding tune in Debussy, Stra- 
vinsky, and Schonberg. 

There will always be a large public, however, for 
music like Home, Sweet Home. It is in great part 
the same public which dotes on poems about the fire- 
side, rustic love, mother, and baby, which considers 
The Empty Cradle a masterpiece of painting, and 
looks upon the current polyganna philosophies as the 
ideal guiding principles of life. 

When you ask such persons to name the greatest 
melodies in the world they probably would select, 
beside Home, Sweet Home, Annie Laurie, Hearts 
and Flowers, and Remember, by Irving Berlin. 

God bless their dear souls, such folks mean well 
but do not know any better, even though a few of 
them are being reclaimed by listening to good music 
on the phonograph, the mechanical piano, and over 
the radio—especially when it is explained on the 
air by the benign and stimulative Fra Walter Dam- 
rosch. 


-——-~© 
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AMERICANS IN PARIS 

Paul Landowski, in an excellent article in 
L’Amitié Frangaise (September 15) points out that 
the chief interest in the historical mementoes of 
old Paris, is shown by American tourists and Amer- 
icans resident in the French capital. Their support 
is generously evident, too, says M. Landowski, in 
artistic and other cultural and civic matters of 
Paris. He defends Americans against the charge 
that they are merely dollar spenders hunting light 
pleasure and dissipation in Europe. 

As a matter of fact, our compatriots in the main 
are desperately earnest in their quest for knowledge 
when they venture abroad. They crowd the mu- 
seums, galleries, historical sites and buildings, the- 
atres and music festivals, and a goodly quota, too, 
attend summer study classes in Europe, or go there 
to write or paint or practise music in the quiet re- 
sorts of England, France, Germany, Italy, and Spain. 

Many Parisians make the mistake of judging all 
Americans by a few ill bred, stentorian, and bibu- 
lous examples to be found along the boulevards or 
the bars of Paris, when they are not at the races, 
Maxim’s, the Folies, or the Moulin Rouge. Evi- 
dently M. Landowski is more observant and under- 
standing. d 


AN ALLEGORICAL GROCER 

That famous old lady who kept a grocery store 
would not be given so much prominence in the pages 
of the Musica Courter if the results from her 
shop keeping had not been so remarkable. It seems 
that she lost on every article she sold, and still man- 
aged to live because she sold so much. Did she pick 
up her wonderful method while she was a music 
student? For that is how so many young musicians 
try to get along. They hope to be pianists some day 
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and, although they are not careful to get the correct 
muscular conditions or make every movement of the 
fingers perfectly right, they think they will become 
great pianists nevertheless if they practice eight 
hours a day for several years. They work at a 
Beethoven concerto and a Chopin sonata merely be- 
cause they enjoy that music in spite of its being 
so much beyond their powers that they get an ache 
in the wrist and a stiffness in the hand which will 
eventually prevent them from playing at all. The old 
lady at the grocery might just as well sell a barrel 
of sugar at a great loss merely because she likes 
sugar. If she sold a bar of laundry soap at a small 
profit she would be on the highway to financial suc- 
cess. And if the piano student worked properly at 
Czerny and other exercises with a resulting freedom 
and suppleness he would be started on the career 
which Liszt and Rubinstein and other notable play- 
ers have made conspicuous. 

Singers are just as bad. They like to fancy them- 
selves as Brunnhilde or Isolde, and then prevent 
themselves from ever becoming one by screaming 
away at Wagner’s score long before their voices are 
placed and strengthened and under control. Yet they 
may be born for the part, both as actress and singer, _ 
if only they had run their little grocery at a profit on 
small articles and not at a loss on the big deals. 

eS Sees 


BEETHOVEN AND DEMOCRACY 

Beethoven has now had more “Lives” than the 
proverbial nine of the cat. And there are more on 
the way. A very full and detailed work is now in 
the press. But one of the latest books on the Life 
of Beethoven has recently appeared in France and is 
the production of the eminent statesman, Edouard 
Herriot. Like many eminent French politicians, 
Edouard Herriot is an amateur musician. He plays 
the piano, probably about as well as the Italian Mus- 
solini plays the violin; though both of these gentle- 
men, being purely amateur, do not come within the 
province of the music critic. 

Edouard Herriot’s work is valuable only to the 
extent of its influence in creating enthusiasm in the 
mind of the reader for the great composer. It is not 
a work of reference for musicians. It adds nothing 
to the world’s knowledge of Beethoven and it sheds 
no new light on the sources of the composer’s inspira- 
tion or on the correct interpretation of his works. 
All it adds, ‘in fact, is Edouard Herriot’s homage to 
the genius who has given him so much joy. The 
tribute is sincere and the enthusiasm of the writer 
frequently raises his prose to the borderland of 
lyrical poetry. 

But Edouard Herriot is a politician, not a musician. 
And, moreover, he is an ardent champion of the Re- 
publican form of government of which he is so con- 
spicuous an ornament. He even goes so far as to 
say that Beethoven found in Vienna the real spirit of 
democracy which was so essential in the development 
of his genius. This seems paradoxical; for Vienna 
during the Beethoven period was pre-eminently 
monarchial. It was the very opposite of a democ- 
racy. Beethoven, a stubborn, uncouth, boorish man 
by nature, would have chafed at the restraints of any 
kind of law, republican or monarchial. His so-called 
“spirit of democracy” would not have prevented an 
explosion of wrath and vituperation had he lived in 
democratic New York and been denied his beer by 
the prohibition amendment. 

It is much more likely that the genius of Beetho- 
ven would not have flowered to perfection in the 
plain, matter-of-fact, unromantic conditions of a 
Republic, wherein everybody is equal before the law, 
and the lowliest is as good as his neighbor. However 
desirable this condition may be for the well-being 
of the greatest number of the inhabitants of a coun- 
try, it is not the best possible hotbed for the flower- 
ing of the plant of genius. That Beethoven, the dis- 
eased, pock-marked, stunted, uncultured son of com- 
moners, should have been received into the circles of 
the over-refined, blue-blooded aristocrats, encouraged 
by the emperor, treated as a friend by princesses and 
other ladies of title, applauded by gentlemen of the 
most immaculate tastes and education, was the 
strongest stimulant his emotional nature could have 
had, and the greatest spurs his genius felt through- 
out his ceaseless struggles for perfection. 

The careers of Moliere in France and of Shake- 
speare in England were, in the main, like that of 
Beethoven in Austria. There is nothing to prove that 
the three of them would not have produced work of 
the same superlative excellence in a democracy where 
the laws and the standards of taste are made and set 
by the great majority of mediocrities. The indis- 
putable fact remains, however, that Shakespeare, 
Moliere and Beethoven were patronized by their sov- 
ereigns and encouraged by the aristocrats of the 
nation, whose positions were not jeopardized by the 
success of men of genius. 
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TALKING AGAINST THE TALKIES 


In Vienna, the executive committee of the Musi- 
cians’ Union, has sent instructions to all the mem- 
bers pointing out that no good union man is allowed 
to take part in the production of sound films with- 
out having obtained special permission from the 
executives. Emphasis is laid upon the need of pro- 
tecting the interests of the Austrian musicians 
against a possible loss of work through the exten- 
sion of the sound films and other mechanical devices 
and the members are urged not only to pay strict 
attention to the instructions but also to see that their 
colleagues do likewise. 

The intentions of the Vienna committee are highly 
laudable but it is to be doubted whether they will 
be able to stem the tide if the local sound films 
reach even approximate artistic perfection and the 
public shows a desire to accept them. The experi- 
ence of Vienna in that regard will duplicate the ex- 
perience of other cities, European and American, 
where already many orchestral musicians have been 
thrown out of employment. 

It is a serious problem and at this moment no 
practical solution has been forthcoming except that 
the musicians work for the companies which make 
the films. Whether all the good unemployed musi- 
cians could be assimilated by the film companies is a 
matter that will regulate itself on the basis of supply 
and demand. 

Meanwhile, Rio de Janeiro, in Brazil, is also 
heard from on the subject. The Centro Musical do 
Rio de Janeiro (an organization similar to the Musi- 
cians’ Union here) is urging a law obliging the thea- 
ters to continue employing them or paying taxes 
which would revert to the benefit of the musicians. 
The Centro Musical intends to petition the Brazilian 
Congress, and to point out that the two largest thea- 
ters in Rio are now presenting talkies (well patron- 
ized, although they are in English) with other houses 
about to do the same. 

The proposed law provides that : 

1. All theaters not using orchestras because of 
talking or sound films be charged an increased tax 
amounting to more than the total expense of an or- 
chestra and that the music used in the talking films, 
if foreign, be taxed. 

2. The Centro Musical be placed on a basis 
whereby its members receive pensions and old-age 
relief, a practice similar to that followed in the rail- 
road industry of Brazil and other pursuits. 

3. A standard wage scale for musicians be adopted 
modifiable only through common consent of both mu- 
sicians and theatrical operators. 

Perhaps some such measure ought to be sug- 
gested also to our Congress by American unem- 
ployed orchestral players. Then, when our Congress 
has finished with Naval Disarmament, Prohibition, 
the Tariff, Wall Street Regulation, the League of 
Nations, the Debt Accord, Farm Relief, and sundry 
investigations of graft, politics, and Big Business, 
the respected and revered lawmakers of Washing- 
ton might sometime get around to the question of do- 
ing some little thing for music and musicians in this 
rich and racy land. 





MUSICAL SPAIN 

An Associated Press report says that a committee 
of orchestra leaders in Spain, who say they represent 
50,000 Spanish musicians, have petitioned the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction and Finance to take meas- 
ures to protect them against the invasions of foreign 
jazz bands and talking moving pictures. 

Fifty thousand professional musicians in Sfain! 
That is news, indeed. The country has a population 
of some 22,000,000 people, so that about one out of 
every 440 is, according to the figures, a professional 
musician. And Spain has never been counted among 
the musical nations, in the sense that Germany, Italy, 
France and Russia are. 

Spain has nine cities of more than 100,000 popula- 
tion; they aggregate about 3,000,000. As musicians 
gravitate towards the large cities, the bulk of the 
Spanish musicians will be found in these nine—say 
about 35,000 out of the alleged 50,000. That would 
make an average of some 4,000 to each city, giving 
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Madrid, with a population of a little over 800,000, 
approximately 10,000 musicians—one person out ot 
every eighty! 

New York has.a population of about 7,000,000; its 
musical union has a membership of between 15,000 
and 16,000. That gives New York about one musi- 
cian to every 433 inhabitants. Thus, in respect to its 
number of professional musicians, New York is 
about one-fifth as musical as Madrid, but three times 
as musical as the entire country of Spain. 

All of which is very interesting and amusing— 
but there seems to be something wrong somewhere. 
Possibly somebody interested in statistics and who 
knows how to compile them better than we do, can 
find the answer. 

a 
YELLOW LIBRETTOS 

The case of the state of, New York vs. Earl Pea- 
cox, for the murder of his wife Dorothy, was decided 
last week, and now some millions of straphangers 
must seek another subject for their daily reading 
matter. It only remains for some enterprising com- 
poser of the future to take this tale for the plot of 
an opera. And what drama he will find! The young 
husband, crazed with jealousy, kills his wife in the 
dead of night. When he realizes what he has done, 
he smuggles the body out of the sleeping house, and 
conceals it in the woods. A week later, drawn by the 
curious psychological fascination that brings the 
criminal back to the scene of his crime, he returns 
and burns the corpse. 

The famous Snyder-Gray murder, which furnished 
so many columns of copy for the tabloids, is equally 
rich in drama. It is in the yellow press that we find 
chronicled those disastrous upflarings of human pas- 
sions which go to make up the background of most 
operatic music. In fact, if most of the stories of 
the great operas should happen now, in actual life, 
the sensational newspapers would carry Carmen’s 
picture on the front cover, with the notation that 
Don Jose’s own story was to be found on Page 16. 
The love of Tristan and Isolde would inspire won- 





THE MacDOWELL COLONY 


As previously reported in the Musicat Courier, 
the New Hampshire Federation of Women’s Clubs 
has assumed the responsibility for the $35,000 mort- 
gage on the property of the MacDowell Colony in 
Peterboro, New Hampshire. Twenty-five thousand 
dollars has been raised and $10,000 more is needed 
to pay off the entire mortgage. 

The work that is being done by the MacDowell 
Colony in furthering the creative work of Amer- 


NEEDS ADDITIONAL $10,000 


ican composers, authors and artists, is too well known 
to need discussion here. The Musica Courier 
merely calls to the attention of all friends of creative 
art the appeal for this last $10,000, and joins in the 
hope that the amount will soon be realized. 

Contributions may be sent to Mrs. Edward A. 
MacDowell, Peterboro, N. H., or to Mrs. Fred U. 
Landman, Wolfeboro, N. H., treasurer of the Fed- 
eration MacDowell Fund. 











derful headlines, while The Barber of Seville would 
be ideal for one of those exposes of high society 
life which grace the Sunday edition. 

To sum it up, go to the tabloids, young librettist 
Consider these plots and be wise. 

NAUGHTY VIENNA 

Commenting on Viennese audiences, B. H. Hag- 
gin writes in The Nation for October: “Whether 
it is at a recital, a symphony concert, or the Opera 
that one listens to people talking, they give the im- 
pression of being unusually well equipped to listen 
and judge. One is surprised, therefore, by their 
behavior during performances: they talk in con- 
versational tones, make nuisances of their librettos 
and scores, and consume candy noisily. It is even 
more surprising to find them uncritical. After a 
first-rate performance the applause is tumultuous 
and one’s neighbors exclaim fabelhaft!; after some- 
thing third-rate or fifth-rate the applause is tumul- 
tuous and one’s neighbors exclaim fabelhaft!” (won- 
derful). The contradiction between “unusually well 
equipped to listen and judge” and “uncritical” is a 
bit surprising and mystifying, but the comment. on 
their bad auditorium manners is interesting. 
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Spirituals 
Editor Musical Courier: 

May I add my variation to the obituary of spirituals? 

Mr. Newman’s attitude toward this type of song stamps 
him as a person of rare acumen, 

The party from Nashville who cites the Fisk Singers to 
strengthen the cause evidently does not know the negro, and 
one can tell at once that his age disbars him from a concep 
tion of these songs of earlier times. The “negro spiritual” 
of today has no more tonal or rhythmic relation to its parent 
song than it does to a 1929 composition. 

Thirty years ago the singing of the Fisk Singers was 
amusing in those “old time” songs. The racial timbre had 
been replaced by years of culture. True, they gave the “tra- 
ditional” rendering—but this was for concert, and each year 
finds the chasm wider. 

Records are available only in memory of older Southern 
white people and a few negroes who have not absorbed imi 
tation. Very little of the negro dialect one hears has that 
racial timbre. 

To me the spiritual is absurd. However, other faults are 
found in much of the singing not spiritual, so I have decided 
not to interfere and just allow people who wish to go on sing 
ing—enjoying themselves and the spirituals. 

It might be interesting to you to find that the mamm 
variety laugh and say, “Lor, chile, I’ze dis yere old and | 
ain’t neber heerd no nigger sing like dat; dey’s jis tryin’ to 
go lac white folks.” Notice that I said the mammy variety 
—the originals are gone and with them the “real.” ; 
(Signed) Resexau Etiisen Jounston. 
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MILDRED JAMISON DASSETT 


CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER 
Endorsed by Istpor PaI.irr 
818 Steinway Hall, New York 


‘CHASE 


VOICE TEACHER—Coach—Accompanist 
316 W. 84th St., N.Y. Trafalgar 9192 & Endicott 5644 


: MISCHAKOFF 


Concert Master of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
Stokowski, conductor 
New York Studio Philadelphia, Pa. 
701 Carnegie Hall 2016 Locust St 
Circle 1350 Spruce 5672 


RUSSELL BLAKE HOWE 


CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER 


Awarded ‘‘Diplome pce «gil from Fontainebleau, 
rance 


606 Steinway Hall, N. Y. Tel 


VERE and VIRGINIA 


RICHARDS 


TEACHERS OF SINGING 
136 Carnegie Hall, New York Tel. Circle 10363 


.TIKIJIAN 


J VIOLIN STUDIOS 
4 ADVANCED STUDENTS AND BEGINNERS 
166 West 871TH Street, New York Ciry 


‘Tel Schuyler | 2089 


Raymond BAUMAN 


ACCOMPANIST 
TEACHER — COMPOSER — PIANIST 
Srupio: 150 Riverside Drive, New York City 
Tel Schuyler 5! 5800-8 9823 
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PLATT SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ESTELLE PLATT and CHARLOTTE KENDALL HULL 
Directors 


Complete Courses in All Branches 
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The MOZARTEUM, Inc. 
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ANNA MBITSOHIK, Musical Director 
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CARL BUSCH 


Cantata “The Hunter's Horn” 
For Baritone, 2 Horns, Woman’s Chorus and Piano 
H. T. FITZSIMONS, Publ., 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CHALMERS 


Lyric Soprano, Composer 
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Studio Guild Mégt., 113 W. 57th St., 
Circle 9952 


BUTCHER 
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Choral Conductor 
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Concert, Oratorio, 
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571 West 139TH Street, 
New Yor«k 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE FREE 
FELLOWSHIP AND SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 


The Chicago Musical College has awarded 
free fellowship or free scholarships to the 
following for the season 1929-30: 

In piano to Sam. Raphling, Herman Sha- 
piro, Ernest Melbye, Ruth Conant, Margaret 
Barnes, Lillian Weiss, Florence Pass, Beu- 
lah Appleman, Evelyn Nelson, Mariam UI- 
rich, George Kalmus, Willie Goldsmith 
and Helen Pollenz, Chicago; Anna Pollie, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Carl McQuire, De- 
Witt, Ark.; Ralph Squires, Morgan City, 
La.; Leonard Gay, Dallas, Tex.; Frances 
Middlemas, Helena, Mont.; Maurice Mount, 
Henrietta, Tex.; Nellie Nodel, Elgin, Ill; 
Ralph Richards, Portland, Ore.; Mary Lan- 
dee, Woodbine, Ia.; Atha Maude Bright, 
Haileyville, Okla.; Gertrude Shapiro, Rock 
Island, Ill.; Rose d’Amore, Punxsutawney, 
Pa.: M. Barbara McFadden, Shelbyville, 
Ind.; Russell Roland, Santa Anna, Calif.; 
Marjorie Dorn, Milwaukee, Wis.; Allen 
Simpkins, Abingdon, Ill.; Ida Krehm, Tor- 
onto, Canada; Lola Lutzy, Fostoria, O.; D. 
Everett Roudebush, Appleton, Wis.; Janet 
Eisenberg, Waukegan, Ill.; Veda Proctor, 
Bridgeport, Ala.; Mary Q. S. Casey, Green- 
ville, Ill.: Virginia Vanderbergh, Evanston, 
Ill.; Martha H. McAdams, Hawesville, Ky. ; 
Alice Criss, Stuart, Nebr.; Ralph Bennett, 
Meridian, Miss.; Elena Crivello, Punxsu- 
tawney, Pa.; Fanchon R. Schneider, Toledo, 
O.; Lucy J. McHugh, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Evelyn Osterburg, Glasgow, Mont.; Dorothy 
Louise Lane, Helena, Mont.; Helen Hanold, 
Clinton, Wis.; Mary Louise Gilkey, Buffalo, 
wi and Ida Lustgarten, Omaha, Nebr. 


Ravinia Oinens Seateibint 


(Continued from page 29) 
North Shore are a better place in which to 
live and to rear your children. Because of 
Ravinia, the fair name of our city has been 
enhanced wherever music is known. 

“Fortunately the summer was ideal for 
opera and symphony performances in the 
open. Had the weather been unfavorable the 
enclosed financial report as submitted by the 
public accountants who audited Ravinia’s 
books would have been far different. Art 
pays dividends in beauty. It cannot be ex 
pected to pay in material things. 

“Therefore deficits are the unvarying rule 
of opera and symphony. Nor is it possible 
to reduce them without drastic change in 
the policy of Ravinia. The public expects of 
Ravinia the greatest artists of the lyric stage. 
Having had them and enjoyed them for many 
its patrons will never be content 
nor will the management contem- 
plate any sacrifice of the splendid standards 
that have caused it to be acclaimed as the 
‘Bayreuth of America.’ 

“Indeed, to maintain those standards, costs 
must be increased; and with the need of 
increasing maintain the Ravinia 
standard comes also the need of increasing 
the guarantee fund. 

‘The financial statement of the season has 
been laid before you and bill for your sub- 
scription is enclosed. Your cooperation is in- 
vited.” 

The financial statement showing the profit 
ind loss of The Ravinia Company for the 
season of 1929 has been submitted by Sco- 
vell, Wellington & Company, certified pub- 
lic accountants, and is as follows: 
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admissions, seat 
advertising and 
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614,917.86 


.... $208,887.86 
‘(ex- 
Louis 

$108,493.59 


Guarantee fund for 1929 
clusive of Mr. and Mrs. 
Eckstein ) 

Guaranteed and assumed by 
and Mrs. Louis E ckstein. 


98,394.27 


Winners in Chicate Civic Opera 
Scholarship Preliminaries 


Out of the twenty-seven young artists who 
appeared for the preliminary contest for the 
Chicago Civic Opera European scholarships 
only six were chosen for the finals. They are: 
Edith Trewartha, Dorothy Detweiler, Helen 
Ornstein, Lydia Mihm, Frances Glickman 
and Agathe Lewis. 

Dr. James Davies, 3 ic critic of the Min- 
neapolis Tribune, Dr. F. B. Stiven, head of 
the college of music a the University of 
Illinois, and Dr. George A. Leighton, of the 
Cincinnati Enquirer, were unanimous in se- 
lecting these six girls for the final contest, 
to be held some time during October. 

From these six not more than three will 
be selected by Manager Herbert M. Johnson, 
Musical Director Giorgio Polacco and Senior 
Conductor Roberto Moranzoni, of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera, as recipients of the first 
Chicago Civic Opera European scholarships, 
which will entitle them to a year of study in 


In voice to Dorothea Jennings, William 
Ross, Genevieve Livingston, Anne Shidler, 
Grace Bischoff, and Christine McIntyre, 
Chicago; Grace Cookro, Akron, O.; Opal 
Davis, Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Mary Kincheloe, 
Charleston, W. Va.; Ruth Wiland, Akron, 
O.; Vera Marjorie Fink, Evanston, IIL; 
Frances Wirt, Youngstown, O.; Anna Rob- 
erts, Mobile, Ala.; Caroline C Gray, San 
Francisco, Calif. ; Dolly Nichols,’ Fostoria, 
O.: Eugene Creitz, Salina, Kas.; Louise 
Sellegren, Colorado Springs, Colo.; Helen 
Liebling, Tulsa, Okla. ; Godeyne Levine, Oak 
Park, Ill.; Frank H. Roberts, Galesburg, 
Ii!., and William P feiffer, Wisconsin Rapids, 

is. 

In violin to Anna Jacobs, Theodore 
Ptashne, Leonard Sorkin, Harold Kupper, 
Fannie Adelman, Frederick Dvyonch and 
Guila Bustabo, Chicago; Laura Lambert, 
Kiowa, Kas.; Grace M. Currie, Bemidii, 
Minn.; Elizabeth Long, Topeka, Kas.; Re- 
gina McGuckim, Akron, O.; Joseph Romick, 
Crockett, Tex.; Alice M.-° Randall, New 
Glasgow, N. S.: Alex Pevsner, Milwaukee, 
Wis., and Clara Wellena. St. Paul, Minn. 

In composition to Glenn Bacon, Macon, 
Ga. In public school music to Maurice 
Mount, Henrietta, Tex., and Eugene Creitz, 
Salina, Kas. In dramatic art to Charles C. 
Courtney, Chicago, and Esther Rolfe, Mus- 
catine, Ia. In cello to Margaret L. Hayes, 
Gary, Ind., and in organ to Margaret M. 
Kruse, Iron River, Mich.; Helen Gould Mor 
ton, Tulsa, Okla., and Allen Scovelle, Alton, 
Ill. 


Italy. If they are successful in their work 
and show satisfactory progress, they will re- 
ceive another year of training abroad, this 
time in France and Germany, and at its con- 
clusion will be given auditions with a view to 
engagement with the company. 





Obituary 


MARION ANDREWS 


Marion Andrews, Milwaukee manager for 
many years, passed away on September 24, 
after a five days illness at Columbia Hos- 
pital in that city. 

Miss Andrews was born forty-eight years 
ago in Milwaukee and for the past fourteen 
years was head of the Marion Andrews 
Concert Bureau, which brought to the city 
many of the world’s most famous musical 
attractions. Miss Andrews was also the 
Milwaukee correspondent of the Musica. 
Courier for many years. 

Funeral service were conducted on Sep- 
tember 26 at the St. Paul Episcopal Church. 
FANCHON THOMPSON 
Fanchon Thompson, an American opera 
singer who won some success in London and 
Paris a generation ago, died in Paris on Sep- 
tember 26, after a long illness. She was 
forty-nine years old, and was born in 
Chicago. She studied singing abroad and 
was sponsored by Mme. Melba, appearing in 
the Romeo and Juliet production at Covent 
Garden in which Melba was the prima donna. 
From 1898 to 1902 Miss Thompson was en- 
gaged at the Paris Opera Comique, where 
she was acclaimed in the role of Carmen. 
When, two years later she essayed the part 
at the Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York she was not so successful and she did 

little in this country after that. 
MRS. JACQUES COINI 

Mrs. Jacques Coini, wife of a former 
opera director for Oscar Hammerstein, died 
in Paris on September 26 after an illness of 
several months. The deceased was formerly 
of San Francisco. 

MAX DAREWSKY 

Max Darewsky, composer and pianist, died 
in London, on September 26, of pneumonia. 
He was born in Manchester, England, thirty- 
five years ago, and was well known as a 
prodigy. He composed a waltz at five, 
“England’s Crown,” in honor of King Ed- 
ward’s coronation, at seven and conducted a 
full orchestra at eight. The deceased is 
survived by a wife, Ruby Miller, a promi- 
nent actress, and a brother, Herman Darew- 
sky, a song composer. 

MRS. MARTHA L. K. KEY 

PASADENA, CAL., September 27.—Martha 
Louise Ketchum Key, widow of Francis 
Bruté Key, died here last night at her home, 
686 South Grand Avenue, after an illness 
of several months. Mrs. Key was in her 
eighty-third year. She was born in Albany, 
N. Y., December 8, 1846, the only daughter 
of Richard van Rensselaer Ketchum and 
Adelia Pamelia Ketchum, and was married 
in 1871. For the past thirty years Mrs. 
Key has resided in Pasadena, making occa- 
sional visits east. She is survived by one 
son, Pierre V. R. Key, editor of Musical 
Digest and New York music correspondent 
of many daily newspapers. S. 
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Make phonograph records of your 
repertoire, on permanent and inde- 
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ARTHUR BAECHT 


Distinguished American Violinist 
Serious Talented Pupils Accepted 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, Studio 45,N. Y.C. Tel. Penn 2634 


William S. BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
137 West 86th St. New York 
Tel. Schuyler 3580 


DAISY ELGIN 


SOPRANO 
R. E. Johnston 
New York 








Studio: 





Met.: 
Broadway 


ADAM KURYLLO 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway New York 
Phone: Penn. 2634 


JOHN HEATH 


: ° 
Pianist 
Srupio, 45ter rue des Acacias, ARIS, May until January 
Villa Martine, Beaulieu sur Mer, France, January until 
May. 


J.C. VAN HULSTEYN 


VIOLINIST 


"451 











Representative of the Ecole Normale de Musique, Paris 


Razamination and preparation. Authorized by Mr. Thibaud 
to recommend selected students for his master class 


Address: Care of Peasopy Conservatory, Baltimore, Md. 


MELANIE KURT 


Former member of 
Mertropo.itaN Opera ComMPpANY 














Authorized Representative of 
Lilli Lehmann Method 


Berlin, Germany 
W 50 Schayserstrasse 30 























European Prestige for American Artists 
Recitals, Orchestral engagements, 


formances 


operatic per- 
Booked through 


OFFICE MONDIAL DE CONCERTS 


Felix Delgrange, American Dept. 
252, Faubourg St. 


Write for Booklet C containing all information 


Immeuble Pleyel 
Honore, Paris 





ISABEL 


MOoLTER 


Dramatic Soprano 
RecttaL MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 


Steinway Hall, New York City 











MARY 


LEWIS 


Soprano 
Metropolitan Opera 
Co. 

Victor Records 


Metropolitan Musical Bureau 
New York 


Management: 
33 West 42nd Street, 
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MUSICAL 


Denver, Seattle, Portland 
and Los Angeles Enjoy Vocal 


Renaissance Under Lazar Samoiloff 


Something akin to a vocal renaissance has 
been experienced in Denver, Portland, Seat- 
tle and Los Angeles as the result of four 
months of highly intensive and stimulating 
teaching done by Lazar S. Samoiloff, whose 
artists include Claire Dux, Rosa Raisa, Helen 
Stanley, Julia Claussen, Bianca Saroya, Di- 
mitri Onofrei, Isa Kremer, Gabrielle Besan- 
zoni—to mention but a few of the lyric stage 
—and Estelle Taylor, and Julius Bledsoe of 
Show Boat sound film successes. 

In every city where Samoiloff has taught 
again this summer interest in singing has 
been heightened. Students not only have 
derived a new incentive under the influence 
of the Samoiloff idealism, personality and 
methods, but the public lectures delivered 
by the maestro in each city have given others 
the courage to sing, to learn to sing scien- 
tifically by taking regular singing lessons. 
Samoiloff’s visit to the Northwest and Cali- 
fornia Southland has thus been beneficial to 
music generally. 

Though Maestro Samoiloff has held Mas- 
ter Classes before in these cities, excepting 
Los Angeles, his successes were greater than 
before in every community, while Los An- 
geles has quickly acknowledged with numer- 
ous enrollments the significance of his pres- 
ence. 

In order to come to Los Angeles Mr. 
Samoiloff had to shorten his classes in the 
Northwest. That fact, together with the 
heavy attendance in the classes and large 
list of private pupils made it necessary for 
the eminent voice pedagogue to teach eleven 
hours a day in Portland, where, by general 
request, one extra week was added, most 
members of the Seattle courses joining those 
in Portland, where an unusual amount of 
voice correction, voice building and place- 
ment was done between August 3 and Sep- 
tember 2. Clubs and organizations were so 
much interested in the Samoiloff work as 
filling a great need in the Northwest that 
front page articles appeared in the Portland 
Oregonian, this leading paper placing also its 
radio station at the disposal of Samoiloff, 
who presented successful students’ concerts 
over the air. Not a little of the success of 
the Portland class was due to the devoted 
efforts of Mr. and Mrs. S. Vann, well 
known music teachers of that city, who man- 
aged Mr. Samoiloff’s classes. 

If statistics mean anything, then the es- 
teem enjoyed by Lazar Samoiloff will be 
aptly summarized in stating that he gave in 
Denver an average of sixty-five lessons a 
week at the Lamont School of Music, the 
entire student group of the vocal depart- 
ment joining his courses. This seventh Den- 
ver class resulted in no less than six pupils 
coming to Los Angeles to continue privately 
and in class with Mr. Samoiloff. Altogether 
the six weeks in Denver, from July 29 to 
August 4, was a period of exceptional ac- 
tivity. The opening lecture was attended by 
an audience of nearly 400 persons, and when 
Samoiloff closed after talking for one hour, 
the audience insisted on his elucidating fur- 
ther his ideas on singing. Speaking twenty- 
five minutes longer, Samoiloff had to answer 
questions then for nearly one hour. He had 
practically the same experience in Portland, 
and in Los Angeles interest in his work is so 
keen that he is considering holding a course 
of three paid admission lectures in which he 
will further speak on Singing, Radio and 
Sound Films. 

Impresario L. E. Behymer, under whose 
direction Samoiloff came to Los Angeles, is 
highly gratified at the enrollments, there be- 
ing every evidence of having a singers’ and 
singing teachers’ seminary under Mr. Samoi- 
loff, the interest being country wide. That 
such a National Seminary is feasible is al- 
ready shown by the fact. that from Denver 
six pupils have enrolled; from Portland and 
Seattle three, from New York seven with 
others from Minneapolis, St. John, Wis., 
Kansas City, Dallas, Texas, and other states. 

The Los Angeles classes were preceded 
by the try-outs for two scholarships. There 
were twenty-three contestants, who in- 
cluded several well known California profes- 
sionals. Awards went to Mrs. Bonita Bid- 
deson Fitzpatrick, coloratura soprano, of 
San Bernardino, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Redlands, and to N. W. Bennett, a 
young Australian tenor who was on his way 
to New York City to study with Mr. Samoi- 
loff. Learning that the maestro was in Los 
Angeles, Mr. Bennett immediately made ar- 
rangements with him, and as luck would 
have it, won one of the scholarships. These 
are greatly valued, not only for their mo- 
netary reward but also because their at- 
tainment carries with them a distinction pro- 
portionate to the international reputation of 
Maestro Samoiloff. Members of the Los 
Angeles jury in the Samoiloff contest were 
Mrs. Joseph Zuckerman, president of the 
Santa Monica Bay Music Association; Mod- 
est Altschuler, conductor of the Glendale 


Symphony. Orchestra; Impresario L. E. 
Behymer ; Mrs. Charles White, John Wester- 
velt, Mrs. William F. Reasner, and Alma P. 
Renner, the auditing committee of the Bay 
Cities Music Association. 

It is understood that Mr. Samoiloff will 
soon be in a position to place many of his 
pupils in advantageous positions, because in 
Los Angeles, too, one of the most powerful 
broadcasting stations is said to be applyi ing 
for talent endorsed by him, while negotia- 
tions are under way which will give him a 
unique and influential position as vocal super- 
visor at one of the big sound-film studios. 
As pointed out before, the advent of the 
distinguished voice expert has resulted in 
something akin to a “singing renaissance.” 
Having had years of concert and opera ex- 
perience, the teacher and friend of some of 
the foremost singing stars of the day, Samoi- 
loff is indeed fitted, as a musician and as a 
teacher, to stimulate in singing what the word 

“renaissance” implies—a rebirth of that clas- 
sic style of bel canto which means “tone 
beautiful.” K 


Meisle on Nineteenth Trans- 
Continental Trip 


Making her nineteenth trans-continental 
trip, Kathryn Meisle left New York on 
September 5 to join the San Francisco and 
Los Angeles opera companies for her fourth 
season within five years. 

This successful contralto, who only recently 
returned from triumphs in opera in Ger- 
many, where she was hailed as an “artist- 
ically important representative of the con- 
tralto sphere,” will be heard again in lead- 
ing roles with both of the coast companies. 
Her initial appearance will be in San Fran- 
cisco where she will sing for the first time 
the role of the Witch in Hansel und Gretel. 
This will be followed by appearances as 
Azucena in Il Trovatore and Amneris in 
Aida, which she has sung several times with 
these companies. Following the San Fran- 
cisco season she will go to Los Angeles for 
several appearances in the same roles. 

Immediately after these engagements, 
Miss Meisle will make her annual Pacific 
Coast concert tour, and will then move east- 
ward, singing enroute in Arkansas, Texas, 
Kansas, Indiana and Michigan. Her east- 
ern tour will begin on December 3, when she 
will open the Morning Musicales managed 
by Mrs. William S. Nelson at East Orange, 
N. J. Miss Meisle’s busy season extends 
into late March, according to present book- 
ings, and will cover the entire length and 
breadth of the United States, with several 
appearances in Canada in addition. 


Notes from The Bowie Studio 


Ena Berga sailed for Antwerp on August 
17 on the S. S. Leviathan. She made her 
first appearance there at the Royal Francais 
as Lakme on September 28. 

Miss Bowie, who had been visiting San 
Francisco for a few weeks, sailed for Europe 
on August 29. She went over to be pres- 
ent at Ena Berga’s debut. After that she 
expected to go to Paris where she hoped to 
collect interesting material for the repertory 
of her pupils for the new season. She will 
sail for New York October 9 on the S. S. 
Volendam and expects to reopen her studio 
on October 20; she has a very busy winter 
in prospect. 
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MALATESTA 


BARITONE METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 
Accepts a limited number of pupils in YOIT CE 
OPERA—CONCERT—COACHING—REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 215 West 88th Street, New York City. 


Tel. Schuyler 6390 








AN YORX 


THEO.— TENOR 


Special attention to the speaking and singing voice in rela- 
tion to the motion picture art. Member of the Americar 
Academy of Teachers of Singing, Studic: 4 West 40t! 
Street, New York. Opposite Public Library. Tel. 4792 
Penn. If ne answer ring Susquehanna 1500. 








STILLMAN 


STEINWAY 
HALL, 
NEW YORK 
N. Y. 


KELLEY 





John McCORMACK 


EDWIN SCHNEIDER, 


Accompanist 


Direction D. F. McSweeney 


565 Fifth Avenue 


New York 


Steinway Piano Used 








Clementine De Vere SAPIO 


Prima Donna 
Formerly Metropolitan Opera, New York; 
Covent Garden, London; Theatre Royal, 
Madrid; La Scala, Milan; Grand Opera, 
Paris, ete. Principal English and Ameri- 
can Festivals. 





VOICE DEVELOPMENT, STYLE, REPERTOIRE 
Address 109 RIVERSIDE DRIVE, NEW YORK CITY 


Romualdo SAPIO 


Vocal Teacher 


Formerly conductor Metropol- 
itan Opera, New York, and 
European theaters. Coach to 
celebrities. 


Phone Endicott 8066 











NORMAL SESSIONS 


Feel Music—Know Musie—Express Music 
Courses in Trinity Principle Pedagogy, Musicianship and how to teach 
the Beginner to play in the First Lesson. 
“Do re me,” 
Send $2 for Rhythm Lesson One and Constructive Music Book. 
Associate Teachers in Every State. 


Sight Singing without 


Send for catalogue and Guest Card 


Address EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
121 Madison Ave. (30th St.), New York City 


“Intervals, Numbers.” 


Phone Ashland 5551 
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THE ‘CONCERT GUILD 
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DEMA. HARSHBARGER 


AUDITORIUM a3" 
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DR. WILLIAM C. CARL 


announces 


FOUR BEROLZHEIMER SCHOLARSHIPS 


at the 


GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


FALL TERM OCTOBER 8, 1929 


Write for New Prospectus 














METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
33.W.42St. New York City 


17 East Eleventh St., New York 

















KATHARINE M. ARNOLD, Arnold School 
of Music, 93 Madison St., Tiffin, O. 


ALLIE E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., Ft. 
Worth, Texas. 4619 Broadway, Chicago. III. 


ae ug = REED BARLOW, 2742 Herschel! 
, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Pier Marea GERTRUDE BIRD, 658 Col- 

lingwood Ave., Detroit, Mich. Normal Class. 

MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, 160 East 
68th St., Portland, Ore. 

DORA A. CHASE, Carnegie Hall, 
City; Pouch soallery. 
Brooklyn, N. 


—- EDDY, “9 Cornell Place, Cincinnati, 
io. 


New York 
345 Clinton Ave., 








/DUNNING SYSTEM 


(As originated by the late Carre Louise DUNNING) 


The Demand for Dunning Teachers Cannot Be Supplied—Why? 


NORMAL CLASSES AS FOLLOWS:— 
BEATRICE §. EIKEL, Kidd-Key College, 
Sherman, Texas. 


IDA GARDNER, 17 East 6th Street, Tulsa, 


Okla. Normals, Season Tulsa. 


GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, 
Street, Amarillo, Tex. 


FLORENCE ELIZABETH GRASLE, Michi- 
gan State Institute of Music, Lansing, Mich. 


HARRIET BACON MACDONALD, 13434 
Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, O. 6010 Belmont 
Ave., Dallas, Tex.; 1422 Battery Street, 
Little Rock, Ark. 


MRS. KATE DELL MARDEN, 61 North 16th 
Street, Portland, Ore. 


1217 Bowie 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 





MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 
Wood &t., Chicago, Ill. 
and Arts, Dallas, Tex. 

MRS. LAUD GERMAN PHIPPEN, 
Asbury Ave., Dallas, Tex. 
Denver, Colo. 

ELLIE IRVING PRINCE, 4106 Forest Hill 

ve., Richmond, Va., Jan., June, Nov. of 
each year. 

VIRGINIA RYAN, 
New York City. 

STELLA H. SEYMOUR, 1419 So. St. Marys’ 
St., San Antonio, Tex. 

GERTRUDE THOMPSON, 508 W. Coal Ave., 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. Normal Class. 

MRS. H. R. WATKINS, i24 East lith St, 
Okiahoma City, Okla. 


10250 S$. 
College of Music 


3435 
1115 Grant St., 


1070 Madison Avenue, 
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“HUGHES 


PIANIST 


igt.: HAENSEL & JONES, Steinway Hall 
13 West 57th Street, New York 
Duo-Art Records 


DIMITRIE CUCLIN 


Commander—Order of the the Crown of Roumania 
VIOLINIST — TEACHER — COMPOSER 
2315 Universiry Ave., New York City 
Tel. Kellogg 64 6488 


Steinway Piano 








CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


Composer and Organist 


University of Kansas Lawrence, Kansas 


sROMANI 


Teacher of ROSA PONSELLE 
244 Riverside Drive, New York 
Tel. 6910 | Riverside 





nN Studio: 
oO 


Marie Sundelius 


SOPRANO 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co 
Exclusive Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Steinway Hall, 118 W. 57th St., New York 


WALTER HENRY HALL 


Professor of Choral Music, 
Address 39 Claremo ont 


WINIFRED PLETTS 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
80 West ‘82nd Street, _New York City 


Estelle LIEBLING 


SOPRANO 
145 West 55th St. 
Tel. 1787 Circle 


University 
York 


Columbia 


Avenue, New 


Studio: 


Star with Caruso in Vienna, Berlin, and 
Covent Garden 


FRANCILLO - KAUFFMANN 


Advanced Classes 
Badenschestr. _14 


EDWARD WEISS 


PIANIST 


Busoni’s Favorite Exponent of his Principles 
Berlin- Wilmersdorf, Detmolder Str. 64 


Celoratura Soprano 
Studio: Berlin- Wilmersdorf, 








ANNA CASE 


Famous American 
Soprano 


Exclusive Management: 
R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York 


Keep Fit Be Baanioed Pe riodically 


Join VOICE HYGIENE CLUB, Inc. 


113 West 57th Street—Suite 1409-1410 


For Teachers, 
Benefits : to office medical treatment and 
advice, for any condition affecting the VOICE, NOSE, 
THROAT and EAR, between 2 and 5 p. m. daily (ex- 
cept Sunday), Monday and Thursday evening 8 to 9. 


Singers, Vocal Students, etc 
Entities members 


DR. JOHN J. LEVBARG, Mevical Director. 


SiIncER—L1 


Circle 0593 


LakYNGOLOGIST TURER ON Voice HYGIENE 


HEMPEL 


Management: . JOHNSTON 
1451 cmon New York 


Steinway Piano 











Concert Direction 


WOLFF and SACHS 


1882 
Oldest concert managerial firm in Germany 
Bern W. 9, Linkstrasse, 42 
Cable address: Musikwolff 


Managers of the Berlin Philharmonic Concerts 
(Wilhelm Furtwangler, Conductor) 


Established 


Managers Bruno Walter Concerts 


Directors of concert and operatic tours of 
many famous artists throughout Europe 


Representatives of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany of New York for Middle Europe 











MUSICAL 


Leginska and Orchestra to Tour 
Soon 


Ethel Leginska, who has been summering 
in England, returned to this country re- 
cently and will begin her tour with the Bos- 
ton Women’s Orchestra on October 14. 

When Leginska and her orchestra played 
in May at the Keene Festival, when the 
Evening Sentinel commented as_ follows: 

“Ethel Leginska’s second appearance in 
Keene at the Friday afternoon orchestra 


ETHEL LEGINSKA 
Boston Orchestra Players, 
thirty-five equalled if not exceeded 
her first triumph, which is saying a whole 
lot when one considers that it was only twelve 
short months that she made her first 
bow to music lovers of this section. 

unwise oftentimes to present the 
artist to an audience with so short a 
lapse of time, but the management of the 
Keene Chorus Club made no mistake when 
they engaged Ethel Leginska for this year’s 
fe stival. The reception which was accorded 
her when she stepped to the conductor’s stand 
to open the program must have warmed her 
heart, for it was genuinely friendly. 

“From the time the first note was struck 
until the very end of the program the at- 
mosphere of the theater was electrified with 
the dynamic, inspiring personality of a gen- 
ius, a genius whose abilities seem magnified 
with the passing of time. 

“Leginska gets results and she knows how 
to go about it to get them. Her every ges- 
ture, and she has an endless number, mean 
something and the music which she can get 
out of an orchestra is simply astounding. 
Members of the orchestra followed her sym- 
pathetically. So did the audience—with their 
eyes, for she is a fascinating figure when she 
has a baton in her hand. 

‘The first part of the program was given 
over to the symphony, From the New World 
in E minor, No. 5, by Dvorak, and included 
the following movements: Adagio, Allegro 
Molto, Largo, Scherzo Molto Vivace and 
\llegro con fuoco 

“It was a rare privilege to hear and see 
Leginska as pianist and conductor in Men- 
lelssohn’s Piano Concerto in G Minor. In 
this work Leginska held the audience spell- 
bound with her art. One minute she was 
on her feet directing and then, with a light- 
ning swift change, she was seated, her hands 
running deftly over the keyboard of her in- 
strument. It was nothing short of sensa- 
tional. The movements in the concerto were 
Molto Allegro Andante and 
Presto 

“The final number played by the orchestra 
and directed by the jen and vivacious 
Leginska was Overture to Rienzi, by Wag- 
ner, and it was a grand conclusion to an 
extremely enjoyable afternoon. Walter E. 
Loud was concertmaster of the orchestra.” 

While resting in Europe, Leginska did 
some work on her new opera, The Rose and 
the Ring, libretto by Thackeray, and also 
completed a cycle of frve songs to words by 
Arthur Guiterman. A few of her pupils 
went over to study and prepare their pro- 
grams and concertos with Leginska for the 
coming season. 

Since returning, Leginska has been re- 
hearing both her Boston Women’s Orchestra 
and the Leginska Opera in English Com- 
pany. She will probably be guest conductor 
at several European opera houses in March 
and sails on February 22 for Europe. She 
has been engaged by Lionel Powell to con- 
duct the London Symphony Orchestra at its 
Albert Hall series of concerts on March 30. 
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Appointment for Frank 
Bishop 
Bishop, pianist-teacher of Detroit, 


has been appointed director of musical 
Arts, a 


Frank 
Mich., 
activities at the Detroit Institute of 
newly created position. 

In connection with this work Mr. Bishop 
announces that he is offering a scholarship 
to a worthy young Detroit pianist, to obtain 
personal instruction under him in piano, the- 
ory and history. Mr. Bishop also plans to 


give a series of historical lectures and re- 
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citals, which he will correlate with the art of 
painting and sculpture, especially in relation 
to the art objects in the Institute. 


Two More Persinger Prodigies 

Two brilliant young pupils of Louis Per- 
singer, well-known violinist, will make their 
initial bows to New York audiences in Octo- 
ber. The first of them, Kayla Mitzl, a thir- 
teen-year-old girl from Winnipeg, Canada, 
of Hungarian-Russian parentage, will play 
a recital at Carnegie Hall on October 18. 
Her program will include the newly discov- 
ered sonata of Bach (its first New York per- 
formance), Tartini’s Devil’s Trill sonata, the 

alo Concerto, and a group of shorter works 
by Zimbalist, Sabin and Chabrier. 

The second youngster to be heard will be 
Ruggiero Ricci, an Italian boy, eight years 
old, who hails from San Francisco. Rug- 
giero will appear as soloist at the opening 
concert of the Manhattan Orchestral Soci- 
ety, in Mecca Auditorium, October 20, with 
Henry Hadley conducting. He will play the 
Mendelssohn Concerto. 

Ruggiero showed a decided liking for mu- 
sic when he was in his infancy, and at five 


RUGGIERO RICCI, 
eight-year-old Italian boy violinist, who 
will be heard with the Manhattan Or- 
chestral Society on October 20 when he 

will play the Mendelssohn Concerto. 


years of age revealed the gift of a perfect 
sense of pitch. His parents finally decided 
to let him take up the violin, and his father, 
being a musician himself (though not a vio- 
linist), assisted him with the instrument to 
the best of his ability. Two years ago, Rug- 
giero, then barely six years of age, was 
brought to Louis Persinger, his father hop- 
‘ng he would become a “real” violinist. The 
youngster’s progress was so extraordinary 
that within a year’s time he walked away 
with the Oscar Weil Memorial Scholarship, 
won the gold medal of the Emporium Boy’s 
Achievement Ciub, appeared for the Pacific 
Musical Society, and was featured soloist at 
the Municipal Christmas Eve Concert in the 
Civic Auditorium. Since that time all en- 
gagements offered to Ruggiero have been de- 
clined (much against the young man’s will) 
in order that his study and natural develop- 
ment might proceed under normal conditions. 

On November 15, 1928, the little fellow 
gave his first public recital at the Scottish 
Rite Auditorium of San Francisco before 
a distinguished audience which was frankly 
amazed at the youngster’s virtuosity. The 
press and music critics of the West were 
unanimous in their praise of Ruggiero’s play- 
ing. 


Daniel Mayer Artists in Recitals 


The first concert of the season announced 
by Daniel Mayer, Inc., is the New York 
debut at Town Hall, on Saturday afternoon, 
October 12, of the Cleveland String Quar- 
tet. This ensemble is composed of members 
of the Cleveland Orchestra, including Josef 
Fuchs, former well known New Yorker, as 
first violinist. Arthur Loesser, pianist, will 
assist the Quartet at this concert in the 
Ernest Bloch quintet for piano and strings. 

The Russian Symphonic Choir will give a 
concert at Town Hall on the afternoon of 
October 20, preceding its sixth consecutive 
tour of the United States. The program ar- 
ranged by the director, Basile Kibalchich, is 
comprised of many new numbers as well as 
some of the old favorites. 

The Stringwood Ensemble is scheduled for 
two concerts in New York this season, the 
first of which takes place at Town Hall on 
the evening of October 23. Lee Pattison, 
pianist, of the celebrated Maier and Pattison 
two-piano combination, will make one of his 
rare solo appearances in a recital at Town 
Hall on the evening of October 26. The Mu- 
sical Art Quartet will give a series of four 
Tuesday evenings at Town Hall, the first 
concert taking place November 26. 
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“May Peterson, sopra- 
no, gave one of her 
too rare recitals at 
Aeolian Hall. There is 
voice 


charm in her 


and style in her art.” 


The New York Eve- 
ning World said the 
above about May 
Peterson, soprano, 
formerly Opera Com- 
ique and Metropolitan 
Opera Company. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 


Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St. 
New York 
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Yon Studios Reopen 


Constantino Yon, distinguished vocal teach- 
er and pianist, returned from Italy on Sep- 
tember 30, having spent the summer in the 
Villa Yon, Settimo Vittone. He will con- 
tinue his work as organist and choirmaster 
at St. Vincent de Ferrer’s Church, and as 
maestro of piano and singing at the College 
and Academy of Mount Saint Vincent on 
the Hudson. Only two days a week will be 
available for private lessons at the Yon 
Music Studios in New York City. 

Pietro Yon, his brother, celebrated con- 
cert organist and composer, organist and mu- 
sical director of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, who 
spent the summer in New York, due to the 
illness of his wife, also began teaching at 
the Yon Music Studios on October 1. Pie- 
tro Yon will accept a few pupils in the three 
departments—organ, piano and composition 
—and also engagements for public recitals 
during the season. Due to heavy booking for 
both pupils and recitals, Mr. Yon wishes to 
invite new and former students and patrons 
to make reservations of time and dates as 
soon as possible. 

Among the important events of the sea- 
son will be the dedication of the new organ 
at Carnegie Hall, November 4; the opening 
of the new great organ at St. Patrick’s Ca- 
thedral, date to be announced later; a pri- 
vate recital at the home of Myron C. Taylor; 
dedication concert in Indianapolis, Ind., and 
Dartmouth College, and many others this 
month and next. 


Charles E. Griffith Tells of His 
Trip to the Orient 


‘Charles E. Griffith, music editor of Silver, 
Burdett & Co., was the speaker at the Mu- 
sical Round Table luncheon on September 23 
at the Great Northern Hotel, his subject be- 
ing Musical Experiences in Hawaii, the Phil- 
ippine Islands, China and Japan. Mr. Grif- 
fith left America last April and returned 
August 1 just in time to take up his duties 
with the summer session of the American 
Institute of Normal Methods at the Lasell 
Seminary, Auburndale, Mass. He gave an 
interesting account of music in the Orient, 
and showed Round Table members and their 
guests printed music from these various coun- 
tries and other material connected with mu- 
sic. The entire informal talk was of unusual 
interest. 


Shaw Resumes Teaching in New 
York and Philadelphia 


During the course of the summer session 
at the University of Vermont, where W. 
Warren Shaw was head of the vocal depart- 
ment, a series of student concerts was pre- 
sented. At the final concert, according to 
the local press, “quality and quantity of mu- 
sic to satisfy the most exacting” was heard. 
As many as thirty-one pupils from Mr. 
Shaw’s opera and oratorio classes partici- 
pated in the program, which comprised solo 
numbers and also selections from Balfe’s 
Bohemian Girl sung in costume. “Seldom 
does one have the opportunity in Burlington 
to hear a program in which so many first 
class singers appear,” was the verdict of the 
press. “All showed the results of careful 
and intelligent training.” 

Following the close of the summer school 
at Vermont, Mr. Shaw has resumed teaching 
at his New York and Philadelphio studios. 
One of his artist-pupils from Philadelphia, 
Katherine Zita Rossi, met with tremendous 
success recently when she sang the role of 
Micaela in Carmen with the Star Opera 
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Company in Brooklyn, and again as Nedda 
in Pagliacci. She also won pronounced suc- 
cess when she appeared in a concert at Ocean 
Grove, N. J., with Pietro Yon. 


Anna Meitschik in Pique Dame 


The past season was marked by the re- 
vival in New York of various dramatic suc- 
cesses of years ago, and last week-end 
another of these was presented, by the Fine 
Arts Opera Company. This production was 
Tschaikowsky’s Pique Dame, which was first 
given in New York at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in 1910. The cast on that oc- 
casion included Emmy Destinn, Anna Meit- 
schik (as the old countess) and Slezak, with 
Gustav Mahler conducting. The Fine Arts 
Opera Company did not, of course, attempt 
such an elaborate performance as that given 
at the Metropolitan, but the presentation had 
its advantages—it was sung by Russian ar- 


ANNA MEITSCHIK, 
in one of her operatic roles, that of Mar-~ 
tha in Moussorgsky's Chowantschina. 


tists from the original score, and Anna 
Meitschik again assumed the role of the 
formidable old noblewoman whose ghost 
takes vengeance upon the perpetrator of 
her death. The appearance of Mme. Meit- 
schik in this character was the outstanding 
feature in the 1910 performance, as may be 
seen from the following, from Harper’s 
Weekly of March 15, 1910: “The production 
of Pique Dame at the Metropolitan compels 
high praise. It would be hard to imagine 
the chief roles better taken than they are 
by Mr. Slezak, Miss Destinn and Anna 
Meitschik. Mme. Meitschik, in particular, 
covered herself with glory as the sinister 
possessor of the secret of the three cards. 
Her monologue in the fourth scene, whereirr 
she ruminates upon the triumphs of her 
brilliant past, is one of the most masterly 
pieces of musico-dramatic declamation that 
have been achieved on the Metropolitan 
stage.” That this artist achieved another 
pronounced success in the revival of the 
opera is evident from the following excerpts 
from the New York press. The World 
says: “Anna Meitschik, as the fearsome 
Countess, acted her part with distinction,” 
and the Herald Tribune states: “One of the 
best features of the performance was Mme. 
Meitschik’s singing of her French song in 
the second act.” 

Lynnwood Farnam Organ Recitals 

Begin October 6 


Bach and His Forerunners is the caption 
for the twenty organ recitals planned by 
Lynnwood Farnam, season 1929-30. These 
occur at the Church of the Holy Communion, 
New York, on Sundays, 2:30 p.m., begin- 
ning October 6, with repetition of each pro- 
gram on the Monday following at 8:15 p.m. 
The fall season embraces the dates from 
October 6 to November 10; a pause follows 
until April 6, 1930. A sixteen-page pam- 
phlet gives details, including each program, 
accompanied by biographical information re- 
lating to such classic composers as Attaing- 
nant, Titelouze, Roberday, Raison, Grigny, 
Marchand, Byrd, Gibbons and Purcell. 

Mr. Farnam’s Bach recitals last season 
drew large audiences, who heard this master 
organist perform the complete Bach works 
for organ. Listeners this year will miss the 
kindly Rev. Dr. Motet, recently deceased. 


Palmer Christian Dedicates 
Another Organ 

On September 26 Palmer Christian ded- 
icated another organ, the tenth this distin- 
guished American organist has dedicated 
during the past twelve months. On this oc- 
casion Mr. Christian played the dedicatory 
recital on the new three manual organ at the 
ae Congregational Church of Saginaw, 

ich, 
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Adele MARGULIES 


Eminent Pianist and Pedagogue 


Taught many successful Concert Pianists and Teachers 


Has resumed instruction 


at her Studio, 58 West 57th Street, New York 
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CA NNOUNCEMENT 


of interest to all 


PAPALARDO PUPILS 


To.all new students beginning work with Maestro Papalardo not 
later than October 15th, 1929, and to all old pupils who continue their 
studies during the season 1929-30, possessing sufficient vocal talent, 
musical ability and personality to warrant a professional career, oppor- 
tunity will be given to compete for two 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS for the summer of 1930 


at the 


PAPALARDO MUSIC COLONY 
CENTREPORT, L. I. 





The judges who will hear contestants in May, 1930, and who will 
award one scholarship for soprano and one for mezzo-soprano, will 
include a music critic, a vocal teacher and a conductor. Maestro Papa- 
lardo will accompany his pupils at the piano and will have nothing to 
do with the selection of the winners, the decision of the judges being 
final. The awards will go to the two singers who in the judges’ opinion 
are most apt to win success on the concert or operatic stage and who 
exhibit the greatest individual talent and artistic proficiency. 


The summer study thus offered free to the two winners will include 
complete preparation of their programs for public recital in New York 
City, Fall of 1930, together with the study of operatic roles. A two- 
room, kitchenette and bath apartment at the Papalardo Music Colony 
will be placed at the disposal of the two young singers. Full enjoyment 
of vacation possibilities at the Centreport Colony will be theirs from 
June to September. Bathing, boating, fishing, hiking, tennis—-on the 
private court—and other summer sports will add to their pleasure dur- 
ing leisure hours. 

For further information, age requirements, etc., address 
THe PAPALARDO GREENWICH VILLAGE Stuptos, 70 Grove Street 
(Sheridan Sq.) New York City 
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Birmingham, Ala. Dorsey Whitting- 
ton, pianist and teacher, after conducting sum- 
mer master classes at Winthrop College, will 
locate in Birmingham this fall, having joined 
the faculty of the Birmingham Conservatory 
of Music. His coming to this city is regard- 
ed as a decided acquisition to artistic cir- 
cles and to the Conservatory faculty. 

Catalogues are out announcing the open- 
ing here of a new school of music, to be 
rag as the Birmingham College of Music. 

Guy Allen is director, and other members of 
the faculty include: Mrs. ( Guy Allen, piano 
and voice; Verna Tyler Kroh, piano and 
voice; T. M. Thomason, violin; Leta Hen- 
dricks Johnson, violin; Mrs. J. H. Hen- 
dricks, piano. The school will be located on 
the fifth floor of the Exchange Building, oc- 
cupying the entire floor. 

Weenonah Poindexter, head of the depart- 
ment of music of the Mississippi State Col- 
lege for Women at Columbus, Miss., has been 
the guest: of Mrs. Victor Hanson in this 
city. The executive board of the Birming- 
ham Music Study Club complimented Miss 
Poindexter with an elaborate luncheon at the 
Shades Valley Country Club. Those seated 
with the honor guest were: Mrs. R. 
Woodson (president of the club), Mrs. Vic- 
tor Hanson, Mrs. E. T. Rice, Clara Hayden, 
Mrs. George C. Harris, Mrs. J. W. Basore, 
3eatrice Tate Wright, Mrs. E. G. Chandler, 
Mrs. Maurice Lackey, Mrs. Oliver Chan- 
foux, Emma McCarthy, Mrs. Roy Cox and 
Mildred Fly. 

Orville Irwin, young Birmingham musi- 
cian, has been appointed organist at the First 
Methodist Church, it is announced by Harry 
P. Armstrong, director of music for that 
church. Young Irwin is a pupil of Parvin 
Titus of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music. 

Lois Greene will be organist at the console 
of the new great organ in the McCoy Me- 
morial Church. 

Alice Graham has returned from an eight 
weeks’ stay at the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music, where she enjoyed the summer 
master classes at that institution. 

Edna Gockel Gussen, director of the 
3irmingham Conservatory of Music, has re- 
turned from Syracuse, N. Y., where she con- 
ducted a three weeks’ normal for the Art 
Publication Society of St. Louis. A. G. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Buffalo is anticipating 
an interesting and enjoyable season of music. 
Seven orchestral concerts are planned under 
the auspices of the Buffalo Musical Founda- 
tion, Marian De Forest local manager; Chi 
cago Symphony, with Stock conducting; 
Boston Symphony, under Koussevitzky ; De 
troit Symphony, conducted by Gabrilowitsch, 
Kolar assisting; Cincinnati Symphony, with 
Reiner, and Cleveland Orchestra under Soko- 
loff. The afternoon concerts for school 
children will be presented by the Detroit 
organization, Edith Rhetts giving the pre- 
liminary talks. The same management is 
bringing the American Opera Company for 
a weck’s engagement in November. 

The Philharmonic Concert Series offers 
La Argentina, Kreisler, Elisabeth Rethberg, 
John Charles Thomas, Serge Rachmaninoff, 
and the Westminster Choir, all under the 
local management of Zorah E. Berry, and 
given in the Consistory Auditorium. 

The Buffalo Symphony Society will pre- 
sent at chamber music concerts, in the Stat- 
ler ballroom, the Roth String Quartet of 
Budapest, Society of Ancient Instruments, 
a cello and piano sonata recital by Willem 
Willeke and Aurelio Giorni, Rochester Little 
Symphony with Eugene Goossens conducting, 
and the Gordon String Quartet of Chicago 

Five civic concerts sponsored by more 
than 400 leading citizens and under the man- 
agement of A. A. Van de Mark are to be 
given by noted artists in combination with 
the Rubinstein Chorus of women’s voices. 
under the direction of R. Leon Trick, and 
the Guido Chorus, Seth Clark conductor. 
The soloists will be Edward Johnson, tenor ; 
Florence Austral. soprano: Sigrid Onegin, 
contralto; Ruth Breton, violinist, and Har- 
old Bauer, pianist. 

The Chromatic Club will present three 
evening concerts to be given by Muriel Kerr, 
nianist: John Goss, baritone, and the La- 
hero Trio with Margaret Adsit Barrell, con 
tralto 

The Buffalo Orpheus will present its 
usual number of concerts. assisted by lead 
ing guest soloists. Dr. Theodore Bauer is 
the newly elected nresident. 

Harriet Welch Snire presented her artist 
pupil, Edna Zahm, in an afternoon musicale 
at the Wanakah Lake Shore Club before an 
enthusiastic audience. Miss Zahm evidenced 
an unusual capacity for emotional expres- 
sion of varying moods, singing with impres- 
sive feeling and variety of tone color. 
Fthyol McMullen at the piano shared in 
the ovation accorded the singer, the beauti- 
ful accompaniments being worthy of special 
commendation. Miss Zahm has gone to New 
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York to prepare for her recital to be given 
in Town Hall this month under the manage- 
ment of Richard Copley, later joining the 
German Grand Opera Company on an ex- 
tensive tour. 

The first concerts of the season will be 
given by John Philip Sousa and his band, 
in afternoon and evening appearances in 
Elmwood Music Hall. Winifred Bambrick, 
harpist, and Marjorie Moody, soprano, will 
be the assisting soloists. 

Marcel Dupre, French organist, is to give 
a recital in the Church of the Atonement un- 
der the auspices of the church and the 
3uffalo chapter of the American Guild of 


Organists. 

West Avenue Presbyterian Church, of 
which Bertram S. Forbes is organist, cele- 
brated its fortieth anniversary with special 
morning and evening services, the excellent 
music for the occasion consisting of organ 
solos by Mr. Forbes and Edna Springborn, 
and soprano and baritone duets by Alice 
srearey and Henry Potter. 

The series of concerts given during the 
summer in Delaware Park by the Civic 
Symphony orchestra of seventy-five musi- 
cians under the leadership of Herbert 
Straub, sponsored by the Buffalo Chamber 
of Commerce with the cooperation of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, proved a 
highly successful venture, thousands of 
people attending each concert, and many 
more listening to the programs which were 
broadcast. The soloists comprised Helen 
Oelheim, Alois MHavrilla, John Barclay, 
Della Baker, Merle Alcock, Lois Bennett 
and Reinald Werrenrath. Buffalonians felt 
great pride in their young contralto, Helen 
Oelheim, whose success in New York City 
is well known, and whose beautiful voice, 
excellent interpretations and simplicity of 
manner endear her to the hearts of all lis- 
teners. 

Doris MacMillan announces the opening 
of her studio for piano teaching. She has 
received her teachers certificate from the 
Cleveland Institute of Music, where Beryl 
Rubinstein was one of her teachers; she 
studied with Ethel Newcomb for two sum- 
mers, her earlier studies being with Mary 
Larned. 

Marvin Burr, teacher of singing; an- 
nounces that he is now permanently located 
in Buffalo in his spacious studios and has 
a large enrollment of pupils. L. H. M. 


Los Angeles, Cal. The final 
of the Hollywood Bowl Symphony 
was marked as usual by daily 
augmented crowds and increased enthu- 
siasm. The Tuesday night program ran 
the gamut of human emotions and was not 
only satisfactorily delivered by Bruno Wal- 
ter but most quietly and appreciatively lis- 
tened to by a large audience. Thursday’s 
program was a long one and at its close the 
audience rose to its feet and gave conductor 
3runo Walter an ovation. Alexander Boris- 
off, cellist, who was chosen from resident 
artists by the resident audition board, of- 
fered the E minor cello concerto by Servais, 
with a warm, vibrant tone and_ technical 
facility, playing a small composition of his 
own as a encore. Friday evening brought 
the largest crowd of the season, filling the 
Bowl to the brim. The soloists of the eve- 
ning, the Norma Gould dancers, under the 
direction of Sylvain Hoack, interpreted 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony and 
Tschaikowsky’s Nutcracker Suite to the de- 
light of those who came to see youth and 
beauty disport itself. 

A fund was raised to buy a house which is 
being built on the brim of the Bowl, which, 
with several lots supposed to helong to the 
Bowl, escaped through a surveying error into 
the real estate market. 

The closing night Bruno Walter received 
the laurel wreath. Mrs. Irish announced that 
the season closed without a deficit. The 
conductors for next season are: first two 
weeks, Alfred Hertz; next four, Molinari; 
last two, Eugene Goossens. Bruno Walter 
is a hope held out for 1931. 

Lazar Samoiloff is in town for his master 
class. The two scholarships he offered were 
won by Bonita Fitzpatrick of San Bernard- 
ino, pupil of Estelle Hall Reade, and N. 
W. Bennett, unusual tenor, who arrived from 
Australia but a few days before. 

John Smallman, well known chorus leader 
but seldom heard soloist, presented a pro- 
gram of modern French, early Italian and 
folk songs of all nations at the Pacific Pal- 
isades recently, with Lorna Gregg at the 
piano. He will shortly go on tour from 
coast to coast with the A Cappella Choir. 

Dr. Bruce Gordon Kingsley has been pre- 
senting opera readings of the operas to be 
presented this season by the Los Angeles 
Opera Company at Bullock’s 

Guido Casillotti is holding auditions for 
his Long Beach Opera Season Company 

Both Eugene Goossens and Howard Han 
son have been conducting lecture courses 
and classes in the University here this sea- 
son. 

Alberto Jonas, noted Spanish pianist and 
teacher, recently completed a most successful 
summer class in Los Angeles, under the di- 
rection of Sherman Hill. The class was made 
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up of students and teachers from all parts 
of the United States. 

A chorus of 1,000 voices is to sing Cad- 
man’s Eastward in Eden at the Convention 
of Negro Musicians in Fort Worth. 

Armando Agnini, stage manager of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, has begun 
work training the chorus of the Los An- 
geles Grand Opera Company. 

A reception was given Mr. and Mrs. Al- 
berto Jonas at the home of Miss Eachus, 
when Mr. Jonas delighted his hearers with 
a short program. B. L. H. 


Portland, Ore. The Portland Sym- 
phony Orchestra (Willem van Hoogstraten, 
conductor; Mrs. M. Donald Spencer, man- 
ager) will open its nineteenth consecutive 
season early in November, giving ten Mon- 
day evening concerts, five Sunday matinees, 
and five programs for school children. ‘The 
Portland Choral Society, Mr. van Hoogstra- 
ten, director, will appear again with the or- 
chestra. 

E. W. Hobson, of Salem, Ore., formerly 
dean of znusic at W illamette University, has 
been aiypointed conductor of the Apollo Club 
of Portland. Mr. Hobson will succeed Wil- 
liam H. Boyer, who resigned last season af- 
ter having directed the chorus since its or- 
ganization in 1908. 


Salina, Kans. A large and successful 
piano ensemble was organized and conducted 
by May Foreman Carr at the annual music 
week festival. Twelve grand pianos were 
on the stage, played simultaneously under 
Mrs. Carr’s baton. Mrs. Carr is the wife of 
Raymond N. Carr, director of the Salina 
Conservatory of Music. 

Raymond N. Carr, formerly dean of the 
College of Music of Kansas Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, resigned that position on August 1 
to found and become director of the Salina 
Conservatory of Music, the only independent 
school of music between Topeka and Den- 
ver. Immediately following the acceptance 
of the dean’s resignation, H. C. Bernhardt, 
Ruth Foristall and Rudolph Peterson, all 
resigned to enter the new institution with 
Carr. Bernhardt had been head of the violin 
department of the Methodist University for 
twenty years, and Peterson had been asso- 
ciated with him as his assistant for some 
time. Miss Foristall had been teacher of 
piano there for six years. 

Shunzo Mitani, holding a doctor’s degree 
from the University of Cincinnati, was se- 
cured to teach harmony, theory and compo- 
sition. Agnes Patterson, graduate of Hor- 
ner Institute of Fine Arts, was engaged to 
teach dramatic art. Walter Brown and 
Clarence Sawhill were added to head up the 
woodwind and brass. 

The new conservatory has just closed a 
very successful first year with an enrollment 
of 374, and is making accommodations for 
500 for this fall. According to the new 
catalog, majors are offered in piano, violin 
and voice; courses conforming to the re- 
quire ments laid down by the National Asso- 
ciation of Music Schools and the Kansas 
State Board of Education. 

Carr was dean of the School of Fine Arts 
of Des Moines University for five years 
before going to Kansas. He has written sev- 
eral books and songs, including Building = 
School Orchestra, a standard text book. 
has had eighteen years experience as musi- 
cian and educator. V. 


San Antonio, Tex. Fiotow’s tuneful 
Martha was presented by the San An- 
tonio Civic Opera Company, which is 
sponsored by the San Antonio Musical 
Club, Mrs. Lewis Krams Beck, presi- 
dent, as the third in the series of four, in 
the beautiful Lone Star Sunken Garden of 
3reackenridge Park. The title role was 
sung by Mrs. Fred Jones. Her exquisite 
quality of voice was heard to fine advantage 
in this charming role. Her rendition of the 
Last Rose of Summer received prolonged 
applause. Nancy was sung by Mrs. Guy 
Simpson.. Her portrayal was excellent and 
her rich quality of tone was admirable for 
the role. Lionel was sung by Charles Stone, 
who is a member of the American Opera 
Company. In the various solos his fine voice 
was also heard to excellent advantage. The 
scenes between Martha and Lionel were 
splendidly sung. 

.Special praise must be given Mr. Stone, as 
the stage direction was also in his hands, and 
it could not have been more capably done. 
Plunkett was sung by Warren Hull. The 
role seemed especially to fit his rich, re- 
sonant voice. “The Spinning Wheel quartet 
and the Good Night quartet were excellently 
given and received much applause. These 
artists have appeared many times together, 
which makes for perfection in ensemble, 
which they most certainly have. The role 
of Sir Tristram Mickleford was taken by 
Lloyd Harris; his rich full voice was heard 
to advantage and he again demonstrated his 
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ability to act character roles and a knowl- 
edge of make-up. The small role of the 
Sheriff was well done by Louis Arbetter both 
vocaily and histrionically. The costumes 
were beautiful. 

Minor roles were taken by Raymond 
Pigott, A. R. Bacon, Ruby Janeeck, Pauline 
Buske, Cathryn Adkins, Barbara Brown, 
i Winters Glaze, Ursula Grisenbeck, 
Gisela Bauer Sutter, Eda Goldbeck and Man- 
fred Gerhardt. Special mention must be 
made of the spontaneity of the chorus in the 
Fair scene, and of the good ensemble work. 
The scenery showed fine attention to every 
detail. The orchestra did good work under 
the direction of David Griffin, who conducts 
with surety and authority. An unusually 
large audience attended the production, it 
being necessary to place extra chairs to ac- 
commodate them. 


Seattle, Wash. A hurried glance 
over the summer’s musical affairs brings 
one’s attention to the very successful State 
Music Teachers’ Convention, held at the 
Olympic Hotel, and which was the largest 
in the history of these annual get- togethers. 

Concerts during the summer were few, 
outside those given at the stadium sponsored 
by the American Broadcasting Company. 
These concerts presented the A. B. C.’s or- 
chestra, and were largely conducted by 
Francesco Longo, although such noted. men 
as Alfred Hertz were guest conductors oc- 
casionally. 

On the regular summer series given at the 
Cornish School by its faculty were concerts 
by the Cornish Trio, Louise Soelberg, plasti- 
cian, and John Hopper, pianist. 

The annual series (eighth year) of con 
certs sponsored by the Plymouth Men’s Club 
has been announced, and has on its list 
Vladimir Horowitz, pianist; Jacques Thi- 
baud, violinist; Hulda Lashanska, soprano, 
and Herbert Heyner, baritone, and the Lon 
don String Quartet. 

Another series, also very much a part of 
Seattle’s musical life, is that being sponsored 
by Cecilia Augsperger Schultz. = Mrs. 
Schultz has pioneered successfully in the 
matinee-musicale idea in Seattle. The series 
will be given at the Olympic Hotel as usual, 
and will present Mary Lewis, soprano; 
Maria Montana, soprano; Giuseppe Martino- 
Rossi, baritone; and the Barber of Seville, 
presented by the Festival Opera Co. Myron 
Jacobson, local pianist and accompanist, will 
be the accompanist for all of the solo con 
certs. 

A new choral organization, under the di- 
rection of Magnus N. Peterson, has been 
formed and will perform under the name 
The Chevalier Choral Club. Mr. Peterson is 
one of the well known vocalists of Seattle 
and has been a choir director for many years. 

Nellie C. Cornish, returned from a trip to 
Europe, where she spent some time studying 
the curricula and methods of the various 
art schools, is back again at The Cornish 
School. 

Bernhardt Bronson, specialist in 
development and vocal technic, has opened 
studios here. He is a teacher of wide ex 
perience and will give practical attention to 
breath control, tone production, diction, 
phrasing, stage deportment, facial expres 
sion, repertoire and other factors leading to 
a mastery of style and finish in singing. 

Francis J. Armstrong, who has had a large 
class of summer students has returned from 
his vacation, and started his fall class of 
violin students. 

Clifford W. Kantner is resuming work in 
his vocal studios. He has recently moved to 
new quarters in order to give more ade- 
quate care to his ever increasing class. 


voice 


Moore Pupil Gives Recital in 
El Paso 


One of the most interesting summer events 
in El Paso was the piano -recital recently 
given there by Teresita Cochran of New 
York, who spent the summer in Texas study- 
ing with Francis Moore. A charming and 
dignified stage presence, a_ well-developed 
technic, power and good tone were demon- 
strated in all of Miss Cochran’s numbers. 
There were moments of rhythmical uncer- 
tainty in the Bach gavotte and in Borodin’s 
In the Convent, but in the Brahms Inter- 
mezzo there was real appreciation of the spirit 
of the composer, the tones conveying the 
mood of this beautiful number. Miss Coch- 
ran’s musical intentions were sure and her 
playing gave much pleasure. 

Miss Cochran was one of a class of twenty 
pupils which Mr. Moore conducted in FI 
Paso. At the close of this successful sum- 
mer course, Mr. and Mrs. Moore left for 
New York by motor, stopping enroute to 
give recitals in Marfa, Uvalde and Lubbock, 
Texas. 


Thorner Moves to Larger 
Quarters 


Owing to the heavy enrollment of pupils, 
many of whom have followed William 
Thorner to California, he has moved into 
a larger house in Los Angeles and has al- 
ready started upon a busy season. 
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Sousa Opens Chicago Season 


The Livens Return—The New Block School of Music—Reception for 
Esther Harris—Conservatory and School Notes 


CnicaGco.—The musical season was opened 
auspiciously by one of the most og 3 at- 
tractions of today and yesterday—the Sousa 
Band, which held forth on the afternoon and 
evening of September 22, at the remodeled 
and redecorated Orchestra Hall. To write 
a long review of this celebrated band would 
mean nothing at this time. Sousa and his 

Band are renowned the world over and the 
March King’s new works are as young, as 
vital, as thrilling as those marches which 
made him famous years ago. 

The soloists heard with the Band are also 
exceptionally fine and the enthusiasm of the 
knew no bounds. Give the public 
it wants and it will come en masse. 
stated that the radio has hurt 

What about Sousa. and 
filled the vast Orchestra 
Hall twice in one day and they could have, 
no doubt, filled a convention hall of twice 
the seating capacity of the auditorium in 
which they played, so keen was the interest 
of the public in their twin appearances. 

Orchestra Hall has been beautifully re- 
decorated; the color scheme is most artistic ; 
the new lighting effects should delight the 
ladies especially, who did not appear at their 
best in the past at Orchestra Hall under the 
glare of the shiny lights, and one can now face 
the proscenium without the need of colored 
glasses to protect the eyes. One can now 
listen to great music, beautifully presented 
with the comfort that comes from easy seats, 
proper lighting and good ventilation. 

THe New Scnoot or Music 

Among Chicago’s newly incorporated 
schools of music is the Block school, the presi- 
dent of which is Samuel Block, an astute 
manager and a man of high attainments. 

The Block School of Music is chartered 
by the state of Illinois as a non-profit-making 
institution, accredited by the state examining 
board and by the Board of Education of the 
City of Chicago. The courses of study con- 
form to the musical and educational stand- 
ards of the National Association of Schools 
of Music and Allied Arts. The school is 
located in the Lyon & Healy Building. 

Leo Paradise is vice-president of the sc hool 
and J. P. Block, son of the president, holds 
the positions of secretary and treasurer. 
Among the faculty members one finds such 
names as Cecile de Horvath, who is director 
of the piano department and upon whom has 
been conferred the title of honorary presi- 
dent. Harold B. Maryott, who is dean of 
the school, is director of the public school 
music and theory departments, in which he is 
ably seconded by a corps of distinguished 
teachers. In the voice department there are 
Arthur Van Eweyk, long prominent as a 
leading oratorio and lieder singer and a 
teacher who has to his credit many singers 
now before the public; Josephine Lydston 
Seyl, whose appearances in costume recital 
have made her popular with many clubs 
throughout the country. Amelia Birnbaum, 
Friederich Rittner and several other 
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known violinists make the violin department 
as important as the piano and the voice. 
Guglielmo Somma, one of the assistant con- 
ductors of the Chicago Civic Opera, heads 
the coaching department. The harp, diction 
and languages, dramatic art and expression 
departments are in the hands of men and 
women who have been chosen not only for 
knowledge of their subject, but especially for 
their skill in teaching. 

Though the school is young in years, it 
already boasts a faculty of fifty instructors. 

Samuel Block is a man of wide vision for 
the future of music in America and especially 
in Chicago, and under his guidance it is fore- 
seen that in the near future the school will 
become one of Chicago’s most important mu- 
sical institutions. 

THe Livens RETURN FROM CALIFORNIA 

After a summer spent in California, Sophia 
Brilliant-Liven and Michael Liven have re- 
turned to Chicago to reopen the Brilliant- 
Liven Music School. During the summer 
Mme. Liven taught at the Hollywood Con- 
servatory of Music at Hollywood, Calif., 
where she had an interesting class. Among 
them was her talented artist student Miriam 
Mesirow, prize winner of the Greater Chi- 
cago Piano Playing Contest, whom she pre- 
sented in recital at the Conservatory on 
August 12. Miss Mesirow played a program 
made up of Bach, Scarlatti, Gluck-Saint- 
Saens, Beethoven, Schumann, Schumann- 
Liszt, Grieg, Glinka-Balakirew, D’Albert and 
Chopin numbers in such manner as to win the 
full approval of the listeners. Miss Mesirow 
has been invited to play next season as solo- 
ist with the Philharmonic Orchestra of Los 
Angeles under the baton of Dr. Rodzinski. 

The season has begun auspiciously at the 
Brilliant-Liven School and it looks like an- 
other banner year for these teachers. 

RENE Lunp’s ENGAGEMENTS 

The season looks very prosperous for Rene 
Lund, well known baritone, who appeared on 
October 1, before the Rogers Park Woman’s 
Club; on October 11 he will sing for 
the Edgewater Drama Club; later in the 
season he will give a recital for the Rock 
Island Woman’s Club at Rock Island, IIl., 
and on April 25 will sing the baritone part 
in Hadley’s Mirtil in Arcadia when presented 
by the Apollo Musical Club. 

On September 29, as soloist at the High- 
land Park (Ill.) Presbyterian Church, Mr. 
Lund sang Stoughton’s I Will Lift Up Mine 
Eyes and Stevenson’s I Sought the Lord. 
This month he will sing the following: Oc- 
tober 6, The Voice in the Wilderness (Scott) 
and Seek Ye the Truth (Ellis) ; October 13, 
The Lost Chord (Sullivan) and Prayer 
(Curran); 20, I Shall Not Want (Akers) 
and Sun of My Soul (Stratton); 27, Fear 
Not Ye, O Israel (Buck) and Come Unto 
Me, Ye Weary (Pinsuti). 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 

The American Conservatory began its 

forty-fourth season September 10 with an 
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unusually large registration. There has been 
no change in the management of the school. 
The officers are John J. Hattstaedt, presi- 
dent; Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, He- 
niot Levy, associate directors; Allen Spen- 
cer, dean of the faculty; John R. Hatt- 
staedt, manager and secretary, and Charles 
Haake, assistant to the president. Under 
the guidance of these finely equipped and ex- 
perienced artists the school will continue to 
apply its aims along lines of superior musical 
endeavor and preserve its high standard of 
achievement. 

The Normal Training School began Sep- 
tember 28 with lectures on Pedagogy by the 
president, John J. Hattstaedt, and on Musical 
History by Leo Sowerby. 

Practical courses of study in church music 
service playing and choir training will be un- 
der the direction of Frank Van Dusen and 
Leo Sow erby. 

RECEPTION FOR EsTHER Harris 

The faculty of the Chicago College of 
Music gave a reception and dance in honor 
of the president, Esther Harris, on Septem- 
ber 21. Mildred Waldman, artist pupil, who 
has studied with Miss Harris for nine years, 
played several piano numbers. Miss Wald- 
man left this week for the East to pursue 
her musical career. 

HistoricaAL Lecture Series aT BusH 
CoNSERVATORY 

Bush Conservatory announces a series of 
historical lecture recitals by Jan Chiapusso, 
pianist, beginning at the conservatory on Oc- 
tober 12 and continuing every Saturday 
afternoon thereafter until December 21. At 
each lecture Mr. Chiapusso will play the 
compositions discussed. 

For the first lecture-recital Chiapusso has 
chosen Bach—the spirit of his time, his per- 
sonality, organ works, cantatas, oratorios, 
etc.; for the second, October 19, Bach’s piano 
works; for October 26, Old Instruments— 
composers of the sixteenth, seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries; for November 2, Orna- 
mentation; for November 9, Sonata Form; 
for November 16, Beethoven, the man and 
his work; for November 23, Brahms—his 
first sy mphony ; for December 7, The Ro- 
Schu- 
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mann, Schubert, Chopin and Liszt; for De- 
cember 14, Modern Composers—Debussy, 
Ravel, Albeniz, Respighi and Godowsky ; and 
for December 21, Cesar Franck and Modern 
Russians. 

OTHER Busu Conservatory Notes 

The advanced history classes, which will 
be held on Thursday afternoons this season, 
will be under the supervision of Herbert 
Miller. 

Edith Trewartha, soprano, pupil of Erma 
Rounds, has been selected as one of six to 
sing in ‘the finals on October 1 at the Audi- 
torium Theater for the operatic scholarship 
in Europe, under the auspices of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company. 

Pearl Kaminsky, alto, pupil of Bush Con- 
servatory, who was heard in a program of 
songs last week at the Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station, was so enthusiastically re- 
ceived that she was persuaded to return to 
Great Lakes next week to give another pro- 
gram. 

Marjorie Barton, pianist, who received the 
Master of Music degree with the class of 
1929, has been engaged as a faculty member 
of the Conservatory of the State Teachers 
College at Maryville, Mo. 

JEANNETTE Cox. 
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H. M. Shapiro Reopens New 
York Studio 


H. M. Shapiro has reopened his New York 
studio on Riverside Drive. This well known 
pedagogue confines his teaching to advanced 
pupils and public performers, many of those 
studying with him being members of the 
leading symphony orchestras of this coun- 
try. Mr. Kreiselman and Isidore Strassner, 
both of whom studied with Mr. Shapiro, are 
members of the Philharmonic Symphony So- 
ciety of New York. Rudolph Bochco, an- 
other Shapiro artist, played in Carnegie Hall 
last November, when he created a splendid 
impression; he has appeared as assisting 
artist with Gigli, John McCormack and Titta 
Ruffo, and while on tour with them won 
many tributes from the press. Although Er- 
win Reichel, a young violinist who will make 
his New York debut this season, has studied 


H. M. SHAPIRO 


with world-famous masters, he gives most of 
the credit for the musicianship he has de- 
veloped to Mr. Shapiro. 

Mr. Shapiro is a native of Russia. His 
entire musical education was secured abroad, 
he having attended the Petrograd and Leip- 
sic conservatories. His teachers included 
Prof. Hans Becker, of Leipsic. For fifteen 
years Mr. Shapiro taught abroad and also 
concertized extensively in European coun- 
tries. He has been in the United States for 
fifteen years, but has not, however, concert- 
ized here, having devoted his entire time to 
teaching—always in New York. 


Helen Chase Resumes Work 


Helen Chase’s work has so increased with- 
in the last two seasons that she has been 
obliged to enlarge her studios to cope with 
conditions. Perhaps this increase is due to 
the fact that Miss Chase is an up-to-date mu- 
sician, who, feeling the pulse of the times, 
adjusts herself and her artists to its changes 
and requirements. 

Miss Chase recently organized sight read- 
ing and repertory classes which were so 
splendidly attended that they will be con- 
tinued this season with a large enrollment. 
Numerous Chase artists are to be found in 
the prominent ranks of the concert, opera, 
musical comedy and radio fields. 


Grace Divine in Unusual Program 


Grace Divine, mezzo soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, will present an 
unusual program when she gives her New 
York recital at the Town Hall on the after- 
noon of October 13. Her first group will 
consist of Bach’s Erbarme dich mein and 
an aria by Handel, Empio, diro, tu sei, which 
will be given with piano and organ accom- 
paniment. The following two groups include 
five numbers by Jean Sibelius and four by 
Merikanto. The concluding group will be 
made up of five Imaginary Songs of Slavery 
by David Guion which are still in manu- 
script and will be given for the first time. 


Harriet Eudora Barrows Pupils 
Busy 


Last season was a busy one for Harriet 
Eudora Barrows, well known Boston teach- 
er. Recitals were given by Elsie Lovell 
Hankins, contralto, in Providence and Bos- 
ton, with concerts extending into Julv; by 
Agnes Coutanche Burke and Dorothy Horan, 
contralto, and also pupils recitals in May and 
June which kept Mrs. Barrows on the alert. 

Alice Armstrong Kimball, soprano, was 
heard in joint concerts with Jacobus Lang- 
endoen, cellist of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, extending into the late spring. Many 
more dates of lesser importance were filled. 

The new season opens with many activities 
promised. Elsie Lovell Hankins begins her 
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season with a joint concert with Roland 
Tapley, violinist of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. Alice Armstrong Kimball, whose 
season starts in October, is booked into 
March with Langendoen, cellist. Other pu- 
pils giving individual recitals include Mar- 
guerite Watson Shaftoe, Charlotte Whelden 
and Viola Corbett. 


Saminsky to Conduct New 
Emanu-El Festivities 

Lazare Saminsky, accompanied by Mrs. 
Saminsky, has returned from his European 
concert and lecture tour to resume his duties 
as one of the directors of the League of 
Composers, and as_ music director of Con- 
gregation Emanu-El, New York. He will 
conduct the musical festivities to be given 
in connection with the dedication of the 
magnificent new Temple at Fifth Avenue 
and 65th Street. 

In Europe, Mr. Saminsky conducted con- 
certs with the Berlin Symphony, the Au- 
gusteo Orchestra in Rome (at the invitation 
of the Royal Academy), and in Milan under 
the auspices of the Conservatorio Monte- 
verde. The latter part of the summer he 
spent in a country place south of Versailles, 
composing, reading proofs of his fourth sym- 
phony, his “Psalm 137”, and chamber or- 
chestral works, Venice and Litanies of 
Women, which are being published by the 
Universal Edition in Vienna, Carl Fischer 
in New York, and Senart in Paris respect- 
ively. Among his concerts the Roman one, 
attended by a brilliant audience, was excep- 
tionally successful. Those who heard this 
concert included Princess Mafalda, the 
King’s eldest daughter, the Duchess of As- 
sia, members of the U. S. Embassy headed 
by Mrs. Fletcher, Count Blumestil, vice- 
president of the Academy, Bernardino Moli 
nari, the eminent head of the Augusteo, and 
Mrs. Molinari. 


Spalding Sails for Annual Conti- 


nental Tour 


Albert Spalding has sailed for his annual 
concert tour of the continent, with forty- 
two concerts already booked. Opening in 
Stockholm on October 6, the tour will in- 
clude three recitals each in Paris, Berlin and 
Vienna, two in Budapest and Rome, and or- 
chestral engagements with practically every 
orchestra in Europe. Mr. Spalding’s final 
appearance will be in Frankfort on January 
12, from which point he will fly to Cher- 
bourg to catch the SS. Bremen. His Amer- 
ican tour, consisting of about fifty concerts, 
will begin January 21. 


Moiseiwitsch to a Sie October 8 


3enno Moiseiwitsch, pianist, and Mrs. 
Moiseiwitsch sailed from Rio de Janeiro, on 
the steamer Southern Cross on September 
25 and are due to arrive in New York about 
October 8. Mr. Moiseiwitsch’s first New 
York appearance will be with the Society of 
the Friends of Music, in Mecca Auditorium, 
on October 29, when he will play the Schu- 
mann Concerto. 


Rene Maison Scores in Paris 


Reports from Paris tell of a veritable tri- 
umph scored by Rene Maison as Don José 
in a benefit performance of Carmen during 
the summer. Mr. Maison will soon be in the 
United States, where concerts will occupy 
his time until Chicago Civic Opera rehear- 
sals start at the new opera house. 
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Advantages and Disadvantages of Contests 


“contest,” as here discussed is 
taken to mean the popular style of Public 
School Music Contest as conducted today. 
That is, an event extending over a period 
of one day, in the county or invitation con- 
test of smaller schools, to a week’s festival 
similar to the all state contests. These may 
be judged by one person—or by several—de- 
pending upon the committee in charge. 
Events usually are: Orchestra, Vocal En- 
semble Groups, Vocal Solo, Solo Instru- 
ments in’ Orchestra, and Piano 

The topic calls for the discussion of ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of such contests. 

In collecting material, I have written to 
several supervisors. Their opinion of con- 
tests, as we now make use of them are 
rather more usable coming first hand from 
peo a who are in the actual field of work— 
and whose students have participated in the 
different events. 
DISADVANTAGES 


The term 


The disadvantages are as follows: 

I. Limited size of groups which excludes 
the use of large number of students regu- 
larly enrolled in ensembles. For example: 
a certain supervisor states that he has “120 
girls in his High School Glee Club.” In 
many contests only twenty-four to thirty- 
two may be used. There is a tendency for 
students to become restless; they lose inter- 
est, desire to drop the Glee Club; there is a 
difficulty in eliminating voices. These are 
only a few of the problems encountered. 
This same supervisor states as a second dis 
advantage : 

I]. “Contests 
purpose, namely 
est The State of 
eliminated contests 
place, this state has introduced the 
Plan. ‘ 

IlJ. The number of 
done Each 
number 

city, and 


have already served their 
that of stimulating inter- 
f Wisconsin this year has 
altogether. In their 
Festival 


held is over 
to be an in- 
contests held—county, 
several other varieties 

All of these types are 
Many schools partici 
different contests. 
several differ- 


contests 
year there seems 
creasing 
invitation, 
of music competition. 
similarly conducted 
pate in three or 
This calls for preparation of 
ent selections, and the use of much extra 
time on part of both teachers and students. 
IV. Necessary expenditure of funds for 
transportation and entertainment of con- 
testants. This is no small disadvantage. 
Funds are used for contests which might be 
well expended upon the music department. 
\ certain supervisor, already quoted, 
‘A plan in orchestra where the teacher is 
trying to get instruments in orchestra, band, 
own public program, and 
few who can play 
playing), buy some 
placing the money on 
Music Depart- 


four 


Says: 


etc., put on your 
instead of ‘carting’ the 
and do not need it (the 
instruments, thereby 
the untortunates Build a 
ment.” 

V. The rivalry resulting from contests is 
detrimental to the best interests in music. It 
is often stated that pupils learn contest selec 

this purpose only. In the Musical 
Quarterly of October, 1925, Mr. Carl Engel 
remarks: “The idea of music contests is suc- 
cessful because it brings out the instincts of 
rivalry and conquest. There is enough of 
heated struggle in life without deliberately 
and unnecessarily fanning the spark in child- 
hood. If education—the most peaceful af- 
man, reputed to be the best guaranty 
condition on our 
dissemination of 
brought about only by 
then our whole educa 
fatal error, then 
reformers are 
prize contest 
winner, or a small 
a great many losers. 
Jealousy is horne, strife is bred The 
rivalry from which 
war There are things worth fighting for. 
But among them I should think one would 
iardly count the array of pieces for which 
those school children entered the lists.” 

VI. In the ranking system now employed, 
only one first place may be awarded 

VII. Poor selections used for contest mate- 
rial. This may be listed under two divisions: 

(; Ill adapted material. This does not 

material musically. 
range, both high 
and low, for high school voices The text of 


contest selections are also sometimes be 
yond the interpretative powers of high school 


tions tor 


fair of 
of civilization and a stable 
spinning globe—if the 

knowledge can be 
competitive 
tional system is 
our would-be 
our worst et 
there must 


number of 


methods, 
based on a 

improvers and 
emies In any 
needs be a r 
winners, and 
j seed 


is laid for that springs 


mean necessarily 
But selections with extreme 


poor 


students. 
(b.) 
most 


This is 
contest 


musically. 
small 


Poor material, 
likely to occur in the 


where a local committee makes the selections 
to be used. 

VIII. Expenditure of too much time on 
contest selections. Quoting a second super- 
visor: “Too many public school music in- 
structors spend too much time drilling on 
contest music, practically ignoring the other 
routine work. This makes a child’s knowl- 
edge of music more or less brief. We are 
not trying to make professionals out of pub- 
lic school music students. We wish them all 
to appreciate more good music. This is not 
possible if months are spent by an organiza- 
tion on a contest number.” 

IX. The psychological effect upon a school 
that consecutively loses, year after year, is 
very bad. 

REMEDIES 

3efore taking up the advantages of con- 
tests, the writer wishes to discuss in a gen- 
cral way some of the above statements of 
disadvantages. 

eclievers in contests contend that most 
d vantages are not inherent of the con- 
test itself, but rather to use to which the 
contest idea is subjected. With the excep- 
tion of “money expended on contests,” each 
and all of the foregoing objections may be 
remedied by the supervisor. For instance: 
(a) “The choice of poor material for con- 
tests.” The supervisor is permitted to give 
his opinion upon selections. If a certain se- 
lection is not suitable for high school use, 
write the committee in charge, giving rea- 
sons for objections, saying frankly, “This 
music is too difficult, not suitable, etc. (b) The 
participation in too many contests. The wise 
supervisor will say, “My groups will take 
part in only one contest.” (c) The spirit of 
too much rivalry is generally the reflection 
of the supervisor’s attitude toward the con- 
test. She can do much in instilling the idea 
of “not to win a prize or to defeat an oppo- 
nent, but to pace each other on the road to 
excellence.” (d) The use of limited num- 
bers in groups may be made an incentive for 
good work, rather than a detriment. It 
gives the individuals something definite to 
ward which to work. This also teaches the 
student the idea of good sportsmanship, if 
presented properly. 

ADVANTAGES 

: he advantages are as follows: 

Affords opportunity for comparison with 
Pa. groups. Unless some means are afford- 
ed to measure our accomplishments with 
those of others, we are apt to become stale. 
This gives the supervisor opportunity to ob- 
serve the work of others on standard com- 
positions. It also gives the student an idea 
of differences in detail work—intonation, in- 
terpretation, balance, attack, release, etc. 
The student becomes more observing, not 
necessarily critical. However, he learns to 
speak in more definite terms about certain 
phases of music. This part of contests should 
be encouraged by the supervisor. After the 
contest discuss freely the different renditions. 
Tell the students before they go that they 
are to listen and observe with the idea of 
open discussion following the contest. After 
all, the contest is more or less what the su- 
pervisors make it. The attitude of the stu- 
dents toward contests is more often a reflec- 
tion of the supervisors’ ideas of the same. 

II. Creates a greater interest in music. I 
know this is true in smaller schools. And, 
aiter all, the immediate need for music is in 
the smaller and rural schools. The students 
will make more effort to do good work, work 
mut details more carefully, observe fine shad- 
ings of tone and balance, if they are antici- 
pating a comparison of their work with that 
of another. Please understand this should 
not apply to contest selections only. 

III. Contests properly utilized serve as an 
evidence of what has been accomplished as 
regular work of the year. This is not true 
when the supervisor unwisely uses the con- 
test as an objective of the year’s work. Too 
much time should not be given to contest 
selections. I should say “no” extra time. 
The performance in contests should be the 
natural outgrowth of the year’s work, habits 
of careful study and good musicianship 
should be formed from day to day through- 
out the school year. 

IV. Contests may be utilized to increase 
interest and appreciation. 

V. Contests have educational value in 
establishing definite musical standards in the 
minds of students. They learn to hear with 
discrimination and to profit thereby. 

_ VI. Contests serve as a means of interest- 
ing students in certain types of music which 


otherwise might not interest them. This year, 
the committee in charge of the State Festival 
at Emporia selected Schumann and Schubert 
compositions for boy’s and girl’s vocal solos. 
I question whether many of the smaller rural 
schools in Kansas study Schumann and Schu- 
bert except under these conditions. This 
gives the small-schoolstudent opportunity to 
at least meet, if not to become intimately ac- 
quainted with Schumann, Schubert, and sim- 
ilar composers. 

VII. Develops self-confidence and poise 
in performance before audiences. This is 
by no means one of the lesser advantages of 
the contest. It is interesting to note from 
year to year the improvement in the stage 
deportment and appearance of groups and 
individuals. High school students learn 
quickly by observation. Along with confi- 
dence, the ability to keep one’s head is im- 
portant, especially when one has an oppor- 
tunity to render a selection only once before 
a more or less critical audience. 

VIII. Community spirit is developed and 
contests cause music to be considered a thing 
belonging to both schooland community. In 
group events the individual is submerged. 
The general effect is the thing sought. This 
in itself is good training for the student— 
especially the one who may have some tend- 
ency to grandstand. In either group or solo 
events the pupils realize the community and 
school are expecting nothing short of best 
efforts. 

IX. Furnishes opportunity for discovery 
of outstanding talent. A very interesting 
paragraph pertaining to this advantage is 
written by Harold S. Dyer, Southwestern 
College, Winfield: “Just what percentage of 
the youth of today which participates in 
these contests continues the study of music 
through the stimulus received by competi- 
tion is for someone to determine. It is worth 
considering. The American boy is becoming 
more sensitive to cultural and zsthetic influ- 
ences regardless of this parental environ- 
ment. This is refiected in the great increase 
of instrumental study throughout America, 
it is reflected in the influx of youth into sing- 
ing of all kinds, perhaps some of this growth 
can be traced to contests. The tragedy of 
the misfit, as someone has called it, is scen 
in every profession, nowhere more outstand- 
ingly than in music. Until there develops a 
system of real measurement of talent early 





in the grades, and until the findings be 
worked on by specific training for the tal- 
ented, we must depend upon some such out- 
side force as the competitive element to 
awaken interest among these students.” 

X. Contests emphasize the fact that per- 
sistent and intelligent effort will bring the 
student of average ability a higher ranking 
than mediocre and intermittent effort brings 
to the gifted student. 

XI. Contests may serve to promote schol- 
arship. No conscientious supervisor will en- 
courage students to emphasize the study of 
music at the expense of other work. This 
was brought forcibly to my mind in the re- 
cent All-State College Men’s Glee Club Con- 
test. A certain club had very good reasons 
to believe it would place first, a baritone had 
a very unusual voice. At the end of the 
semester he failed in seven hours’ work. He 
was removed from the club, the members 
knew why, realizing they perhaps sacrificed 
first place through the loss of one person. 
The director of this club was in position to 
be permitted to enter this man without the 
public knowing. He chose not to do so, 
certainly a most admirable thing to do. 

XII. Contests develop the spirit of sports- 
manship. This is certainly much needed in 
the musical fraternity of the present day. If 
you recall the article quoted from Carl Engel 
in the “Disadvantage of Rivalry,” you will 
be interested in the reply found in Book of 
Proceedings of the Music Supervisors’ Na- 
tional Conference for 1926: “In the Musical 
Quarterly for October, 1925, Carl E ongel 
takes a fling at the contest ‘movement’ 
which he considers an enemy of music and 
society. Mr. Engel is noted for the accuracy 
and skill with which his shafts are aimed. 
Fortunately these poisoned darts were hurled 
at a phantom which does not exist in reality. 
If Mr. Engel would visit the particular con- 
tests he maligns, his nightmare would quickly 
disappear.” 

It is also interesting to note what E. H. 
Wilcox, University of Iowa, Iowa City, says: 

“During the last year it has been my privi- 
lege to visit a large number of contests, in- 
cluding the one to which Mr. Engel referred. 
I found the spirit of the All-Kansas Contest 
to be extraordinarily good. During the four 
days in attendance I did not hear an un- 
sportsman-like remark about a competitor, 

(Continued on page 46) 








5 Conse Is Needed in Most Voices 


Without vibrato a singing voice is emo 
tionally cold, although uncontrolled and un- 
refined vibrato is undesirable and constitutes 
the so-called “tremolo,” states Dr. Arnold 

Wagner of the College of Music at the 
University of Southern California, who has 
completed a three years’ intensive research 
experiment to put control of the vibrato, a 
vitally important factor in voice training, 
upon a scientific basis. 

Using a personally constructed voice-re- 
cording instrument which reveals on a super- 
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sensitive moving picture film, facts of tone 
which escape detection by the ear, Dr. Wag- 
ner found that a singer’s habitual rate of 
vocal quavers can be harnessed to. rhythm 
and speeded up or slowed down at will as 
much as from 4.4 to 7.7 pulsations per 
second. 

Unaccompanied tones from Orthophonic 
records of nine well known concert and 
operatic singers, including the voices of Lucy 
Marsh, Lambert Murphy, Martinelli, Royal 
Dadmun, Chaliapin, Jeritza, Ponselle, d’Al- 
varez and Caruso were used as models in 
training and for laboratory analysis through 
phonophotography. 

During the study, Prof. Wagner visited 
the recording laboratories of the Victor, Co- 
lumbia and Edison companies, where his 
idea was greeted with interest inasmuch as 
uncontrolled vibrato cannot be recorded for 
successful reproduction. 

The research was carried on and tested at 
Columbia University, the University of 
Southern California and the State Univer- 


sity of lowa, with the collaboration of the 
eminent psychologist, Carl Emil Seashore. 
After numerous experiments in which the 
voices of children, vocal students, university 
graduate students in psychology 
and teachers of singing were recorded before 
and after training, Dr. Wagner clearly estab- 
lished the possibilities for -control and re- 
finement of the rate and extent of pitch fluc- 
tuation of vibratos already existing in voices. 
Also, that pre-adolescent boys and adults of 
both sexes can be taught production of the 


pre fessors, 


DR. ARNOLD H. WAGNER, 
of the College of Music at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, measuring 
the emotional expression of a student 
who is singing into the horn of his pho- 
nophotographic device. 


vibrato giving emotional warmth and color 
to the voice which signally enhances the 
beauty of singing. His findings have been 
endorsed by acousticians, scientists and psy- 
chologists. 
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School Music in Florida 


By Ruby Barrett Carson, Supervisor of Music, Miami Beach, Fla. 


ORCHESTRA 

The Ida M. Fisher High School Orchestra 
was first organized in 1926, as an extra curri- 
cular activity or club with eight members. 
As interest grew and membership increased, 
we were allowed two periods a week and, 
finally in September, 1927, “orchestra” was 
made a regular class, meeting daily. 

Music as a solid or regular class activity 
has been recognized and approved by the 
National Educational Association, and the 
old question, “Would music credits be ac- 
ceptable as entrance credits for colleges and 
universities ?” has been and is being answered 
directly by many of the standard colleges and 
eee eee themselves. A recent survey en- 
titled ‘ College Entrance Credit and College 
Courses in Music” has been completed and 
is ready for distribution now from the Na- 
— Bureau for the Advancement of Mu- 


ge M. Fisher High School Orchestra won 
first prize in the State High School music 
contest in 1928 and received a beautiful cup 
presented by the City of Tampa in recog- 
nition of this honor. This year we again 
won first prize and received in recognition of 
our 1929 honors a cup presented by the Na- 
tional Society for the Advancement of Mu- 
sic. 
Judges included not only outstanding musi- 
cians in the State of Florida but also men 
and women of national reputation. 

I hardly think it is necessary for me to 
defend the position music occupies in the 
public schools, since educators everywhere 
agree to its value. 

“Music is the Universal Language of Man- 


and the incomparable “Bard of Avon” never 
put truer words in the mouth of a character 
than when he had Lorenzo say: 

« ‘“‘The man that hath no music in himself 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils.” 
Roosevelt has called ‘“The 
fourth essential of life” has comparatively 
only recently been added to the curriculum 
of the public schools. P. P. Claxton, while 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
said: “After the beginnings of reading, 
writing, arithmetic and geometry, music is 
the most practical subject taught in the pub- 
lic schools.” The United States Commis 
sioner of Education is the highest educational 
office in the United States. 

The National Child Welfare Association, 
through its magazine, recently said: 
“Through music the child enters into a world 
of beauty, expresses his inmost self, tastes 
the joy of creating, widens his sympathies 
develops his mind, soothes and re fines his 
spirit and adds grace to his body.’ 

So, in our school music we always keep 
in mind the ultimate aim, “The joy which 
music brings into the life of the child,’ and 
first of all we attempt to establish a love 
for the art. This we do through tuneful, 
interesting songs, by rhythmic toy orches 
tras such as we have demonstrated earlier 
this year, and by stories and pictures. 


Music which 


First GRADE 


The average child entering school in first 
grade has already acquired from parents and 
friends a large vocabulary of words with 
which to express himself. What about his 
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comes from a particularly musical family or 
vicinity he has little or no tonal vocabulary. 
So our first task when he enters school is to 
establish a tonal vocabulary. This we do 
here in Miami Beach through imitation- 
applied to music in the form of rote songs. 
These songs must be short and have connec 
tion with something the child already knows 
a doll, a pony, the baby. Some children 
at once perfectly imitate the teachers tune 
“up and downness” or pitch. These are 
placed in the “choir”. Others follow to 
extent, but imperfectly. Still others 
along on one low tone—called mono 
This last group at first must be lis- 

We do not allow them to sing with 
if allowed to do so they 
hear only themselves and fail to hear the 
correct tone—so the more they sing the 
worse they would get. If allowed to drone 
along they form a habit which sometimes 
continues throughout life of “talking the 
song” instead of singing it. As the “sing 
ers” sing together, the “listeners” listen, and 
then every day the teacher gives individual 
help to each listener. As they improve they 
are placed in the singing choir and feel a 
very definite promotion. At the beginning 
of this semester, Mrs. Robillard’s 1B were 
three-fourths listeners; Miss Kummer’s 1A, 
one-half listeners, who were not able to carry 
the tune. Now all have learned to sing ex 
cept three. One mother came to me and said 
she felt if her child had not had this very 
definite individual help he would have gone 
through life without being able to sing just 
as she herself had. In the 1A classes this 
year we also started preparatory sight sing 
ing, and the teachers féel that it has been 
very successful. Miss Mable Kummer will 
give a short demonstration lesson of first 
grade work. 


some 
drone 
tones. 
teners. 
the group because 


SECOND GRADE 


Following the 1A, the 2B continues rote 
singing, longer, more difficult tunes, and, 
most important of all, each child has a mu- 
sic book of his own and reads music by note 
for himself. Here children learn the tune 
from the printed music. Mrs. Salmon will 





Educators of Note 
FRANKLIN DUNHAM, 


one of the best 

known music 

educators in 

America, has 

long been inter- 

ested in the 

democratization 

of Music The- 

ory, the subject 

of Music Ap- 

preciation. For 

many years Mr. 

Dunham was 

the director of 

music at Ford- 

ham University Graduate School. He 
is a specialist in class methods in 
music appreciation at various univer- 
sity summer schools, and at the present 
time is Director of the School and 
Educational Department of the Aeolian 
Company. He is also a former presi- 
dent of the Music Education Exhibi- 
tors’ Association 











and get the 


second er 


sonally 


sic work 


first and 
important. 


consider 
very 
Tuirp Grapt 

Most music teachers agree that third grade 
work is about the most delightful of all 
from a teacher's viewpoint. Here they con 
tinue the work started in the second 
rote songs and still more difficult sight-sing 
ing. This year in Miss Craig’s 3A room | 
have had the pleasure of seeing and hearing 
thirty children sing at sight as easily and 
fluently as they read stories from theit 
readers, simple exercises which they had 
never seen before. To look at printed music 
thought and content at sight is 
many adults can do. This has 


grade ; 


more than 


kind,” said the American poet, Longfellow, musical vocabulary at this age? Unless he 


give a short demonstration lesson. I per (Continued en page 44) 








Ohe Clleteland Justitute of ()usir 


TRAINS STUDENTS FOR PROFESSIONAL CAREERS 
COURSES LEAD TO TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATE AND DEGREES 
Opera School Orchestra School Public School Music 

Faculty of nationally known artists includes 
Louis Persinger (Teacher of Yehudi Menuhin) 
Josef Fuchs Herman Rosen 
Marcel Salzinger Victor de Gomez Cariton Cooley 
Send for catalogue outlining courses, fees, dormitory rates 
Franklyn B. Sanders, Director, 2827 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 





Beryl Rubinstein 
Arthur Loesser 
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VIRGIL PIANO CONSERVATORY 


Special Personal Attention 139 W. 72nd St., 


Better Facilities , 
Better and Quicker Results New York City 
Paris: 


BLANCHE MARCHES "sr 
NICKLAS KEMPNER-EVERS 


Voice Culture and Coaching in all its branches Private and Class ‘Le 











ACADEMY OF SINGING 
Private and Class Lessons 
Personal Tuition 

I= Rue de Courcelles | 

Above Address 











SCHOOL 
of SINGING 
22 Ealow ae 











1892 1929 


ESTABLISHED i857 


ITHACA 
Conservatory of Music 


Degrees 
Placement Bureau 


GRANBERRY 


PIANO SCHOOL 
ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING 


Practical Training Course for Teachers. 
Boox.tets—149 East 61st Strezt, New Yorx 











PEABODY 


CONSERVATORY 


OTTO ORTMANN, Director 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


The oldest and most noted Conservatory 


in the Country. Circulars Mailed 




















NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Fifty-First Season Incorporated 1878 
Under the ‘Gabearele yl = State Ci ‘hee York 
CARL HEIN Directors AUGUST FRAEMCKE 
All branches of music leading to Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees. Students for individual 
instruction may enter at any time during season. 


KARL JORN 


Formerly a tenor of - Metropolitan Opera Co. 
ress Dept. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC—CHICAGO 


Modern Courses In All Branches of Instrumental and Vocal Music and Dramatic Art 


44th Season Catalogue Mailed Free 
KIMBALL Hatt. _Cnicaco. ILL 


tal. 








Eminent Faculty of 130 
John J. Hattstaedt, 


President 








EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


of the University of Rochester 
HOWA SON, Director 
An Endowed School Offering Complete Education in Music Courses 


Eastman School Certificate. 
For information, address: 
ARTHUR M. SEE, Secretary, Eastman School of Music, 


Leading to Degrees and 


Rochester, N. Y. 














LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


A DEPARTMENT OF LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
CARL J. _WATERMAN, Dean 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


OF THE 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


A school for serious students. All branches. Moderate tuition fees. 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT-—AII talented advanced violin students 
will come under the personal observation and instruction of 


Prof. LEOPOLD AUER 


Appleton, Wisconsin 








120 Claremont 
Avenue 
a York City 


RANK 
DAM ROSCH 


Dean 




















BYRNE ACADEMY OF SINGING| 


New York Season November, December and January. 
Address inquiries: 1422 Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th Street. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


OF PARIS 


FOR OPERA, ORATORIO and CONCERT 
Director JOHN FRANCIS BYRNE with a COMPLETE STAFF OF EMINENT INSTRUCTORS 


Paris address: 16 Ave. Wagram. 
Telephone Carnot 19-70 


Pupil of and recommended | 
by JEAN de aed 
| 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


The Byrne Academy Has Formed An Opera Company—Assisted by Artists of The Opera and The Opera Comique Under The Direction of Celebrated Conductors—For The 


‘Purpose of Giving Americans Their Debuts Under The Best Possible Conditions. 
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to ae all very valuable train- The complete list of schools is as follows: 

ing. Quoting from Rufus Steele, in his ad- (New York) the Great Neck High School; 

eMUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | «ss 0» Apri 28: The Valley Stream High School; Our Lady 

“Music does not mean as much to us as_ of Lourdes School, Utica; Oyster Bay High 

our food. It does not mean as much to us School; Rye High School; Cover School, 

as our clothing and shelter, but after the basic Glen Cove, L. I.; College of New Rochelle; 

a a. ig ek. this work hurriedly. Since these children requirements of existence are satisfied and Potsdam High School, Potsdam; Floral Park 

S hoo Music in I lon id have already had six years’ training in mu- man attains the comparative peace of mind Central High School, North Hempstead; 

: sic when they reach Junior High, it is only in which the spirit awakes, music becomes Edgewood School, and the Greenacre School, 

(Continued from page 4. required of them once weekly instead of daily one of the cornerstones of his intelligent Scarsdale; Peekskill High School; (New 

been accomplished by third grad ipils in as in the elementary grades. Whether it world. Jersey (Morristown School, and the Lafay- 

Miami Beach schools. should be offered daily is a matter of debate, : Sat ette High School; Pleasantville High School ; 

but with only one music teacher for both The Damrosch Radio Series Ventnor City Public School; Public School 6, 

lhe Fourth Grade work marks another in- schools I assure you it is impossible to have The first of the 1929-30 Damrosch pro- Cliffside; (Ohio) the Tremont School, Cleve- 

ha gaye Rages apaedirse = it oftener here in Miami Beach. The sev- erams is scheduled for Friday morning, Octo- land; Elyria High School, Elyria; also the 

sin an dinate This. we ag mond enth grades often ask me when they reach ber 11, at eleven o'clock Eastern Standard Ventura High School and_ Junior College, 

<_ weds” AS gees : ac. ae Junior High, “Why can’t we still have music over WEAF. Following last year’s Ventura, Cal, and St. Catherine’s High 
Blind Mice.” in which every day rf School, Racine, Wis. 

keep “his” tune regardl ae 











FourtH GRAI 


time 
& se , general plan there will be four series of con- 
eto sage —— ltrs wd students go out certs graded to suit the mental development 
singing in life to be consumers rather than producers of children from the third grade through Changes 
MN of music, in Junior High we undertake to high schools and colleges. 
ce make them bette ore intellig listeners David Mattern, formerly of Grand Rap- 
na rem r, more intelligent listener In order that such adults as are eag 
portant 4 ur music worl , ager to ids, Mich., I he faculty of the D 
a very important part of our n a work or consumers. Only by training the general take up the study of symphonic music may ‘'©% sey mas joined t . wigan; A = . 
W grat s is the musi ippreciation lessons 1 ) oO g Ss nivers oO 
, gpk les vat Ss tine tk tices - iblic to be m - Gocrieninntiog prin soe get special benefits from the concerts, Mr. Michigan , — ersity 
in which we endcave a eee: ee = nee can we hope to raise the standards |); : as arranged a fo -rie r ; 
familiar with the best-known classics, the — of ¢ nus od s. Si amrosch has arranged a fc arth ae Letha L. McClure, formerly of Seattle, 
' : : tl} i f the music producers. So we study form, meet their particular needs. This series also ’ I Sh pint bli 
lives of the composers, etc., tacts that will design, and construction of music; hear and will appeal to high school and college groups Wash., has accepted a position in the public 
nake them better able to judge and appreci , ‘ OG RE PH Be ; whligs i doses ae ge groups. — schools of Springfield, Ill 
malice: Ti wag analyze some of the best classics, study the Each series will include twelve broadcasts , “a sd .. “ 
ate the music they find all about them operas: read current numsical events: have Ti, i = Lola Lavergne Bevington will be located 
peras, read . alc », fe he programs for the two younger groups— at Euclid, Ohi 
FirtH AND Sixtu Grail current musical magazines available in the that is, Series A for the third and fourth @* “USN® V7 J 
The fifth and sixth grade ontinue tl music room. Boys and girls learn to listen grades, and Series B for the fifth and sixth . ° 
part singing as started in the fourth grade, for a phrasing, dynamics vibrate in a grades—will be presented on the same Fri- New Teaching, Material 
and have still more difficult problem ) singer; learn to watch bowing and listen to day. On alternate Fridays the two advanced 
rhythm and music reading inte nation in a violin; study the rudiments  serjes—Series C for the seventh, eighth, and (Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) 
ACKNOWLEDGMEN1 “oh harmony = to <y end that had may ninth grades, and Series D for the high school Boston and New York. 
etter appreciate good music and learn to a, ~ 9 > —wi ive “ntirely : s : 
I want here and now to give credit where differentiate between the genuine and the and college students ; f° be wees ~— Schmidt’s Rhythmic Orchestra Series, 
credit is due—to the grade teachers who are imitation in music arin aan her Mr. om cade ah oy een by Cuthbert Harris. Parts include piano 
each day teaching the music to their gré up. EF th » students in higl +} 1 1 igh worked out by Mr. amrosch during the past score for conductor, violin (open notes only), 
Each week I re a definit eet Si or those students in high school who wish three_months. triangle, tambourine, castanets, cymbals 
tach week prepare a definite outline fo to continue to actually participate in music Thi tended t 1 t tl dstscggaee OO ees ome : 
each teacher, just what to teach and how to we citer tors’ and ule’ chee Ghdie. which oe aes is in ~—— iy supp ese ved drum, with additional parts obtainable for 
teach it. These outlines the teachers have ae alw Avs overcrowded and an orche stra oe ols a, etme A odio 1 o the violin and other instruments. It comes in 
faithfully followed with the results you hav« W ith their work you are already more pee ea om ide pte i fast as ill be followed. a egg ne sommes (Round 
just seen demonstrated i caiiiee am Et Raed easel ane tan same idea used last year will be tollowec the Camp Fire, Katin’s Dance, and Battle 
4 M — a lar, sO lave demonstrated only introducing the younger children to the in- Call and March of the Warriors), and the 
PPLIED MUSIC the orchestra. my . ae 4 
: ¢ ( 7 ; struments in the “musical family,” taking up Jolly Sailor Boys (hornpipe). Very easy 
More and more schools are offering applied In the boys’ glee club we do regular four- in detail the various kinds of instruments, for early grades. 
music in their curriculum. Tampa and Bra part male chorus work. At the Tampa con- and touching upon forms in symphonic music. Hiawatha’s Childhood, poem by Henry 
dention and many other schools have already _ test our boys’ glee club won first prize. The schedule of concerts follows: For Wadsworth Longfellow, set to music by G. 
made much progress along this line—offer lhe girls glee club affords training in first grades three and four from 11 to 11:30 a.m., A. Grant-Schaefer. Junior high school. 
ing instruction in violin, piano and different and second soprano and alto parts, facility in| and for grades five and six from 11 :30 to Forty-six octavo pages 
orchestral ‘instruments in the schools in reading music, and in general choral tech- noon on October 11, October 25, November The Arthur P. Schmidt octavo edition 
classes. We are just this year starting this nique. This also includes training in tone 8, November 22, December 13, January 3, settings of the Londonderry Air, adopted and 
work in a small way, and were fortunate in production, diction and interpretation of January 17, January 31, February 14, Febru- arranged for trio by John Hyatt Brewer. 
having Mrs. Katzentine, one of our fourth song. Last year in the State Contest our ary 28, March 14, March 28. For grades Ajso When Fairies Dance in May, two 
grade teachers, who has with considerable girls ranked fourth this year they won sec- seven, eight and nine from 11 to 11:30 am., parts, by Ernest Newton; Hymn at Evening 
sacrifice on her part been teaching a class in ond prize. The school trio (chamber mu- and for high schools and colleges from 11:30 two parts, by Walter Howe Jones: Nymphs 
violin, immediately after school closes Tues- ic) also was given first place. Individual a.m. to noon on October 18, November 1, No- and Fauns, trio by Ramean-Ambrose 
day evenings. This class has been the be soloists winning honors in this year’s state vember 15, December 6, December 20, Janu- ‘ Silty : ees 
ginning of our Elementary School Orchestra contests were: Ludwig Schwarzkopf, cello, ary 10, January 24, February 7, February 21, (Kay and Kay Music Publishing Corp.) 
of which we have been so proud he prize; Henry Robbins, vocal, first prize; March 7, March 21, and April 4. The Black Brigade (Salut a Pesth-Hun- 
Junror-Senror Hicn Scuoo. Mus Elmer Novak, clarinet, second; Frank Coffin, Of the twenty schools already equipped arian March), by Kowalski, arranged by 
Tits trinzs up to Jusior-Senior Hich “ormtt, second. with centralized radio, eleven are in New Christopher O’Hare, two-part choral. 
School and I will endeavor to sketch over The trip to Tampa would have been well York State, five in New Jersey, two in Ohio, Serenade to Vida, by Guiterman-Emery, 
ee 2 worth while even if we had come home one in Wisconsin, and one in California. The arranged by Christopher O’Hare. Three- 
empty handed. The inspiration we received number of loud-speaker outlets in classrooms _ part. 
THE RIGHT WAY TO SING from seeing what other schools in the State varies from four in the Oyster Bay High An anthem for mixed voices, high 
HAVE YOU FOUND IT? are doing musically, the helpful criticisms School, Oyster Bay, N. Y., to fifty-one in school, Thy Way Lord, Not Mine by Edna 
Tae Voror anp Its Svocoessro: Usr.’’ mailed free on . I >. y 
the Floral Park Central High School, North L. Manifold, arranged by Christopher 


request: address J. PARMA ROGER, Metropolitan we received from recognized musi ians, and 
Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, New York. the extreme effort and self-discipline we had Hempstead, N. Y. O’Hare. 








T ( . C I CONSERVATORY ADVANTAGES CONCERT 
HE HAR UM S HOO All Branches WITH INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION EDITH HARCUM PIANIST 
of Music Prepares for all Leading Colleges Combining Head of the School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Academic and Music Courses Recital Management Arthur Judson 





TRANK) > : MASTER INSTITUTE OF THE ROERICH MUSEUM 


MUSIC—PAINTING—SCULPTURE—ARCHITECTURE 
a OPERA CLAS\SS—BALLET—DRAMA—LECTURES 
SUMMER SCHOO Send for Catalog C 
VOICE PIANO - 310 Riverside Drive (Clarkson 1717) New York 


La Forge voice method used and endorsed by: Mmes. Alda, Hempel, Matzenauer and Messrs. 
Dr. W. 


—— ‘, rang j | om gy ag van Hoesen. Also endorsed by i J. Henderson. 
14 est 68t St., New ork, N. > Telephone: Trafalgar 8993 BLOCK SCHOOL OF MUSIC FRANK BISHOP 
greta = ; Samue. Bock, President ; PIANO SCHOOL 


AUN 5 Cecite pe Horvatu, Honorary President 
Haxotp B. Maryort, Dean Complete Preparation for Concert 
e Accredited by State and Chicago Board Appearances 
e of Education = For Catalog Address 
¢ 5300 John R Street, Detroit, Mich. 


Lyon & Healy Building Chicago, Ill. 


Director AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


a V : ZECKWER-HAHN 
es FACULTY OF FIFTY Pottsville, Pa. ||  piiadelphia Musical Academy || of DALCROZE EURYTHMICS 


—— 60 years of continued success in RHYTHM - MOVEMENT - MUSIC 
training musicians Bodily T 


O LI LE Highest Standards of Musical = le me a Ne wn 
C Instruction Classes for Children and Adults 
For year book, address SEASON October 7th to May 3ist 


, : : 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY Frederick Hahn, President-Director Paut Bospp.y, Director 
Four-Year courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, ’Cello, Compesition, and Public School Music 1617 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 9 E. wy ote a 1857 
Leading to the degree Bachelor of Music 
Modern Toy: pment. Five pipe-organs. Dormitory for women music students. Reasonable tuition rates 


For bulletin address Dean H. L. BUTLER, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. PIUS X SCHOOL OF LITURGICAL MUSIC 


emer COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HEART 


133rd Street and Convent Avenue, New York 
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Founded 1867 CHOIR CONDUCTING AND LITURGICAL SINGING ao 2 


AFFILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI | For further information, address the Secretary. CaTHEDRAL 1334 or in class. 


Over three score years in the front rank of American Music Schools | | 
Piano. Voice, Organ and all Orchestral Instruments, Opera, Orchestra, Theory, U N | V E R S | T Y S CH 0 0 L 0 F M U S | C 
Composition, Public Schoo! Music (accredited), Languages, 
Drama and Dancing Maintained by the University Musical Society 


Degrees, Diplomas and Certificates granted 


Ideal Dormitories on ten-acre campus ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


BERTHA BAUR, Fresident and Director Highland Ave., Burnet Ave. & Oak 8t ; 
Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager Cincinnati, Ohio P “ Eart V. Moore, Musical Director 
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1229 SUMMER 


A. Y. Cornell Resumes Teaching 

A. Y. Cornell has reopened his New York 
studios and started upon a very active season. 

Mr. Cornell’s annual summer school at 
Round Lake, N. Y., from June 24 to August 
3, was most successful. The enrollment this 
year included the following: Gertrude Bar- 
thel, soprano, Gardner, Mass.; Roland Black, 
baritone, East Orange, N. J.; Anna Bohan- 
nan, soprano, Surry, Va.; Irene Bourk, so- 
prano, Hartford, Conn.; Adelaide Campbell, 
contralto, Poultney, Vt.; William H. Carr, 
tenor, New York City; Ethel Clark, soprano, 
Atlantic City; Anne Clifton, soprano, Round 
Lake, N. Y.; Miriam Fishel, soprano, Har- 
risburg, Pa.; Chester Gilligan, baritone, Wa- 
terford, N. Y.; Irene Gippert, soprano, Port 
Richmond, N. Y.; Carroll Godwin, tenor, 
Dillon S. C.; Mary C. Griscom, soprano, 
East Orange, N. J.; George Harvey, basso, 
Springfield, Mass.; Katherine Hutton, con- 
tralto, Greensboro, N. C.; Mary Hennessy, 
soprano, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rose Jampaglia, 
soprano, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Adolphe Klein, 
tenor, Jersey City, N. J.; Prudence Langlois, 
soprano, Holyoke, Mass.; Dorothy Larkin, 
contralto, Ballston Lake, N. Y.; Helen Lau- 
hon, soprano, Huntington, W. Va.; Helen 
Lewis, soprano, Round Lake, N. Y.; Flor- 
ence McDermott, soprano, Cohoes, N. Y.; 
Ann Person, soprano, Worcester, Mass.; 
Naomi Isabella Pratt, contralto, Flint, Mass. ; 
Ethel Pyne, soprano, New York City; Rose 
des Rosiers, soprano, Holyoke, Mass.; Annie 
Sue Sheets, soprano, Winston-Salem, N. C.; 
Mary Sheets, soprano, Winston-Salem, N. 
C.; Helen Shannahan, soprano, Troy, N. Y.; 
John G. Smyth, Jr., tenor, Gardner, Mass. ; 
Elizabeth Steel, soprano, Tazewell, Va.; 
Myrtle Taylor, soprano, Gardner, Mass.:; 
Lilly Varser, soprano, Lumberton, N. C.; 
Lillian Willis, soprano, Herkimer, N. Y.., 
and Katherine Wilson, soprano, Virginia. 
During the summer sche.!, five concerts 
were given, on July 5, 12, 19, 26 and 3}, all 
participated in by members of the class. 

A number of Cornell artists have been en- 
gaged for important church positions. 





SCHOOL OF A. Y. 


which had a large enrollment from June 24 to 


Earl 


MUSICAL 


CORNELL 


Waldo, basso, is singing at the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church and the New Temple 
Emanuel, of which Clarence Dickinson is the 
organist. Verna Osborne, soprano, will sing 
at the Grace M. E. Church of Brooklyn 
and the Temple Peniel, New York, and is on 
the staff of WEAF. Ruth MclIlvaine, mezzo 
contralto, is re-engaged for the German 
Grand Opera Company, and is soloist at the 


COURIER 


AT ROUND LAK 


August 3. 


Pilgrims in Brooklyn. Arthur 

sings at the Ocean Avenue 
Congregational Church of Brooklyn, and 
Pauline Wilson, soprano, at St. John’s Bap 
tist Church, Richmond Hill, N. Y. Adolph 
Klein, tenor, is soloist at St. Ann’s P. E 
Church of Brooklyn, and Carroll Godwin, 
tenor, is a member of the Shubert Nina 
sina Company. 


Church of the 
Hasler, tenor, 


Ro 





University Reduces Palmer 


Teacl ving 


Christian's 


Schedule in Favor of His Concert Work 


Some five years ago Palmer Christian was 
appointed by the University of Michigan to 
the positions of University organist and 
head of the organ department of the school 
of music. Recognizing him as one of Amer- 
ica’s most prominent recitalists, the Univer- 
sity directors assured Mr. Christian that 
they wanted his concert tours to continue. 

Last year, after four years of successful 
recitals for the University, the regents 
signed a contract with the Skinner Organ 
Company, which has resulted in one of the 
most magnificent examples of modern organ 
building. This year the directors of the 


school of music have insis i that Mr. 
Christian’s teaching schedule be reduced so 
that preparation and presentation of his re 
citals during the season might be accom 
plished with greater ease. 

Mr. Christian brings to his recital audi- 
ences a catholicity of taste, a flexibility of 
interpretation and an imagination that holds 
their attention. 

He approaches the problems of his stu- 
dents with a desire to build up rather than 
tear down, and above all to help them to an 
independence of thinking that will be a 
. guide toward self-government. 





Musical Therapy 


Dr. Siegfried Bloch, famous neurologist, 
plans to observe types of lunacy and mental 
disorders under the influence of varying 
music. In a letter to the operatic and con- 
cert soprano, Anita Tully, he invites her to 
assist him, saying: 

“For many years I have been tremendously 
interested in music as an aid to therapeutics. 
It is now my desire to make a series of spe- 
cial tests in one of the institutions with which 
I am associated, with a special reference to 
mental cases, and I am wondering if you 
would be sufficiently interested to join with 
me in that undertaking—you providing the 
music and I making the scientific studies. 








“It was my pleasure to hear you at your 
recital in Carnegie Hall and to admire you 
purely for your art. Professional activities 
later brought me into contact with certain 
pathological work in which I had occasion 
to observe your activity at Bellevue Hos- 
pital.” 

Dr. Bloch is carrying on the fine work he 
did during the world war when the healing 
qualities of music began to be understood. 
He has been instructor in nervous and men 
tal diseases at Long Iskand Hospital for 
seventeen years and is now a consultant phy 
sician at several hospitals. 

If Miss Tully accepts, one of the most in- 
teresting partnerships in medical history may 
be form ed. 


[eee 





The Vanderbilt Studios 


of New York 
Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
13-15 East 38th Street 


Resident, non-resident studios, with or with 
out bath. Large, teaching studios with bath 
$70 up, also rooms without bath $40 up. 

Piano studios rented by the hour. 

Telephones, Lexington 8998 and 10125 


VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 
At 13 East 38th Street 

Excellent food at moderate prices 
Under Expert J 2 


WANTED—Address of Herbert A. Burg- 
torf who was at one time manager of the 
Elk River Clay Products Corp., North 
East, Maryland, in addition to having had 
offices at 2313 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., and 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. He is the son of Mme. Olga Burg- 
torf, a ‘contralto of renown, who was 
well known a few years ago. Address: 
“B. L. E.,” care of Musicat Courter, 113 
West 57th Street, New York. ° 


TO SUBLET—by the day, preferably to a 
vocal teacher, a handsome studio, with 
five windows and southern exposure, in 
the heart of Broadway. Steinway Grand 
Piano. Responsible person only. Ad- 
dress: “J. H. J.,” care of Musicat Cour- 
1ER, 113 West 57th Street, New York. 


CARNEGIE HALL—Large, beautifully 
furnished studio (with Steinway Grand) 
to sublet for one or two afternoons a 
week or one entire day. Reasonable. 
Secretary, 303 Carnegie Hall, New York. 

















OPENING SOUGHT IN CONSERVA- 
TORY, or with musical firm or musician 
where a young woman singer who is a 
university graduate and experienced school 
secretary might work in musical atmos- 
phere while continuing studies. Address 
ae L. W.,” care of Musicat Courter, 

113 West 57th Street, New York. 





FOR RENT—Unusual Italian 
studio house, available for pri- 
vate concerts. For details, ad- 
Abby 
236 East 72nd Street, New York 


City. 


dress Morrison Ricker, 





SECRETARY WANTED — Well-known 
concert pianist will exchange instruction 
for part-time secretarial services. Appli- 
cant must be gifted young pianist, able to 
typewrite and take dictation. Address 
“A. C. D.,” care of Musicat Courier, 113 
West 57th Street, New York. 





FOR SALE—Harp (medium size) Lyon & 
Healy, practically new. Also upright 
Steinway Piano (Second hand). For par- 
ticulars communicate with “V. J. V.,” care 
of Musicat Courter, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York. 


LOOKING FOR A STU DIO?7—Do not 
fail to avail yourself of the opportunity to 
inspect the completely sound proof Sher 
man Square Studios, located in one of the 
most convenient sections of New York 
City. Commodious studios are available 
for immediate occupancy and we urge you 

to see them before making other studio 

arrangements. Sherman Studios, 

160 West 73rd Street, New York. Tele- 

phone Trafalgar 6701. Ask for Mr. Turm- 

bull at the building. 


Square 





ACCOMPANIST AND COACH, who 
was for many years affiliated with one of 
the leading vocal teachers of New York, 
is now available for a limited number of 
hours each week. Address “C. E. T.,” 
care of Musicat Courter, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York, 


ME TROPOL IT AN 
STUDIOS: 
nished 


OPERA HOUSE 

3eautiful two room unfur 
housekeeping studio, hardwood 
flooring throughout, private bath; for 
lease by the year. Several small studios 
are also available part time by the 
half day or monthly. Can be arranged for 
by calling at 1425 Broadway, New York, 
inquire Mr. Black, Manager. Telephone 
Pennsylvania 2634. 


day, 





SOUND PROOF STUDIO TO RENT by 








hour, day, evening, Sherman Square Stu- 
dios, 160 West 73rd Street near Broad- 
way; most central. Steinway Grand; per- 
fect light ; luxurious; for teaching, prac- 
tice, intimate recitals. Apply manager, 
Trafalgar 6701-10 or write Shea, Studio 
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Rudolph Reuter Closes Successful 
Los Angeles Classes 


Rudolph Reuter returned to Chicago on 
September 11 from a long stay on the Pa 
Coast, where he held piano classes at 
Angeles. A large enrollment testified to 
esteem in which he is held as a peda 
gogue, and plans for the season 1930 
already made. The pianist played several 
concert engagements while there, ending with 
a recital at the Redlands Bowl. An audi 
ence of fifteen hundred attended the concert, 
which was under the Mrs. G. E 
Mullen, leading musical that city 
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Great Northern 
118 West 57th St. 
New York City 


The Leading Hotel 
on “Music Row’’ 


ITUATED a few doors 

below Carnegie Hall and 
Studios opposite Steinway 
Building and Chickering Hall, 
this hotel is strategically 
located for those interested 
artistically and commercially 
in music. 














In the charming foyers and 
lounges, and the attractive 
dining room of the hotel many 
well-known musical figures 
may be seen during the season. 


DAILY RATES. 
Room with private bath 
(for one) $3.50-4.00-4.50-5.00 
(for two) $4.50-5.00-5.50-6.00 
Parlor, bedroom and bath 


$6.00-7.00-8.00-9.00 


None Higher 

















AUTIFUL LARGE STUDIO, 
Steinway Grand, to rent part time. Ad- 
dress Studio 9 F., Sherman Square Stu- 
dios, 160 West 73rd Street, New York, 
Telephone Trafalgar 6701. 


NEW YORK MUSICAL CLUB 
$3,000 of vocal scholarships 
debut recitals in prominent 
for singers and instrumentalists 
appear before the 
whether interested 
and interview and 
ranged Vrite “M 
CAL Courter, 113 


York. 


STUDIO TO SUBLET 
(846 square feet) in Steinway Hall, suitable 
for and instrumental 
dancing Will rent furnished or unfur 
nished. Inquire Superinte Steinway 


Building, 113 West 57t New York 
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instruction by 18 of the 
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For 11 


very one of these great artists offers you or- 
iginal exercising material on some technical 
point or problem of 


special study. 


BACHAUS — BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER — 
BUSONI—CORTOT — DOHNANYI — FRIED- 
HEIM — FRIEDMAN — GABRILOWITSCH— 
GANZ — GODOWSKY — GOODSON — LHE- 
VINNE — PHILIPP — ROSENTHAL—SAUER 
— SCHMIDT — STOJOWSKI and ALBERTO 


JONAS. 


The MASTER SCHOOL OF MODERN 
PIANO PLAYING & VIRTUOSITY 


teaches you scientifically 


How to avoid striking wrong notes 
memorize music easily 


music at sight 


Cents a Day 
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with the world’s most 
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Advantages and 


Disadvantages of Contests 


(Continued from page 42) 


the judges, or those who were conducting 

the contest. More than that, there were 

meetings where the teachers gave and ac- 
cepted suggestions among themselves. 

There was the most frank and outspoken 

discussion of the work done by each of the 

competing groups and soloists. The teach- 
ers were in attendance to learn how their 
work might be improved. They were 
profiting by the experience, and there 
wasn't the slightest intimation of jealousy, 
bad blood, or worship of prizes. This is 
probably due to the fact that the All- 

Kansas Contest has been in existence for 

nearly twenty years and had profited by 

the guidance of Dean Frank A. Beach of 

the Emporia State Teachers’ College from 

the time of the beginning of the com- 
petition.” 

XIII. Contests are bringing the student 
body to consider music as a thing among 
them and belonging to them and not a thing 
apart. It has not been so long since the 
student body, and community as well, looked 
upon the boy or girl who sang or played, as 
an outstanding and rather unusual individual. 
Now singing or playing in an orchestra, or 
solo instruments, is the usual thing. Are we 
not more nearly living the slogan * ‘Music for 
every child—every child for music”? 

XIV. Contests furnish opportunity for 
meeting and discussion between judges and 
supervisors. This presupposes, of course, the 
judges are not only musically competent, but 
also are familiar with Public School Music 
standards. Generally speaking, the great re 
sponsibility of music competitions lies with 
the supervisor. One thing most worthy of 
our thought is the solution of the problem 
of the ranking of only one first place. Why 
could not the groups or individuals be 
ranked into three general groups: High, or 
Excellent; Average, and Low? 

Another phase which would prove inter 
esting to individual supervisors is suggested 
by Mr. Dyer: “The great weakness of the 
American school system is that it does prac 
tically nothing on its own initiative to deter 
mine the proclivity and vocational strengths 
of its youth during the all-important years 
from fifth grade through Junior High 


School, with the startling result, e. g., that 
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Maestro ARTURO 


VITA 


Voice Placement—Opera Coach 


Studio 803-804, Carnegie Hall, New York 
el. Circle 1350 


olin “ge LS of today are “Gating their 
way” into measurement and survey of tal- 
ents over a period of years sufficient to in- 
sure them against failure. The contest era 
has somewhat of an influence here; it may 
provide sufficient stimulus for the boy or 
girl without parental interest and encourage 
ment, to enter music study with the deter- 
mination to succeed as a means of winning 
something. 

In closing may I quote Frank A. Beach, 
who has done so much in the field of Kansas 
Public School Music, and who is nationally 
known an authority on the subject of 
contests : “Music competitions like other ac- 
tivities are serviceable in proportion to their 
conduct and use. Their value is largely de- 
termined by the attitude of mind of the com- 
petitors, and those in charge. Enthusiasms 
and numbers are not in themselves evidence 
that desirable results have been attained. 
Music competitions are not inherently good 
or bad. Like life, they are what we make 
them. In Kansas, through a period of near- 
ly two decades, music competitions have 
proven of inestimable value in enlarging the 
interest and appreciation of music as an art, 
as a science, and a social force in the 
community.” 


Witch of Salem to be Broadcast 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, after a brief 
vacation following several months of strenu- 
ous work with the Fox Movietone Company, 
is coming East this month to fulfill concert 
engagements, among which is a full and 
complete broadcasting of his opera, A Witch 
of Salem, by the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany on October 30. Mr. Cadman will ap 
pear with Constance Eberhart, soprano, of 
the Chicago Civic Opera, in several engage 
ments in the South. He returns to Los 
Angeles early in November to resume his 
work with the Fox films and the John Mc- 
Cormack picture. 
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(Carl Fischer, Inc., New York) 

Three Cowboy Desperado Songs, by 
Oscar J. Fox.—-The title page of these 
three songs,is worth the price, owing to the 
amazing drawings of desperados, intended, 
no doubt, to indicate the sort of music that 
is to be found within. The pictures are of 
Sam Bass, A Prisoner for Life, and Jesse 
James, and desperados they certainly are. 
The publishers have printed an extended in- 
troduction to the music, explaining who these 
characters were, what they did, as well as 
some description of the music. A Prisoner 
for Life, for instance, is described as “maud- 
lin.” 

This ‘is real American folk music, and Mr 
Fox calls himself not the composer but the 
arranger. The tunes are interesting, not be- 
cause they are specially good tunes, but be- 
cause they are so thoroughly of the flavor of 
folk tunes sung by America’s uncouth early 
population. Whether they were actually 
original or whether they are adaptations 
from European sources is hard to guess. 
There are curious reminiscences throughout 
all of the American folk song idiom which 
itself is naturally reminiscent of all sorts of 
other folk song idioms. After all, the mat- 
ter of source is of small importance. The 
combination of words and music in these 
songs should make a hit with any audience. 
The words are interesting because they are 
so dreadful, and the music certainly seems 
to fit the words. They are the sort of things 
that will delight people who enjoyed reading 
and pondering over Sigmund Spaeth’s collec- 
tions of American folk music. Probably the 
purist would say, “Nonsense! This not 
folk music. It was written by somebody and 
probably went through the copyright office” 

and so on. Nevertheless, it is folk music, 
and should furnish American serious com- 
posers with a definite folk idiom, if only 
American serious composers were native born 
Americans (they sometimes are) and if only 
they would take the trouble to see America, 
minus negro, minus Indian. 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 

Arkansas Traveler, old fiddler’s break- 
down, concert transcription for piano by 
David W. Guion.—Mr. Guion, in a brief 
introductory note to this transcription of an 
American folk song, says: “Arkansas Trav- 
eler, like all other old break-downs, was 
written, whistled, fiddled or sung, once upon 
a time, by someone, somewhere in America.” 
There is a good deal more folk music of this 


1S 


sort in America than most people realize, 
and it is music that appears to have the flavor 
of America in it to the extinction of all other 
national flavors, though it is probable that 
the tunes were not composed, but were ar- 
rangements or combinations of various re- 
membered melodies that may have come from 
many different sources. The Arkansas Trav- 
eler is one of the most familiar of the tunes 
of the sort, and has been played in vaudeville 
houses so eternally that it is almost too fa 
miliar. It good, however, that we are 
gradually approaching to concert arrange 
ments of such folk music, and this trans 
cription by Mr. Guion is a step in the right 
direction. 

(Universal Edition, 

Jazz Masks and Jazz 

Louis Gruenberg.—Louis Gruenberg 
undoubtedly one of the most gifted of Amer 
ican composers, as well as one of the most 
original. He is developing tremendously, and 
has succeeded in forming a style of his own, 
and even his jazz style is original, although 
jazzy it In the Jazz Masks he amuses 
himself with transcriptions of two Chopin 
pieces, the waltz, Op. 64, No. 2, and the 
nocturne, op. 9, No. 2. The nocturne is a 
lovely piece of musical humor, which is so 
obviously just good natured fooling that it 
will not shock even the purest of the purists 
Moving picture audiences enjoyed just such 
good natured music making from some of 
the talented picture organists until the sound 
pictures succeeded in killing them off. This 
is a great pity. After all, the jazzing up of 
the classics has become a popular indoor 
sport and does nobody any harm, and fur 
thermore it will undoubtedly lead to an ad- 
vance in musical style and musical possibil- 
ities. 
The Chopin waltz ceases to be a waltz and 
written in what familiarly known as 
split” time—in other words, two-half; again 
in other words, common time with a dash 
through the C. The waltz bécomes very 
jazzy indeed, but is thoroughly recognizable. 
We wait with interest the inclusion of these 
pieces on the program of some great virtuoso 
of the concert stage, and suggest that such a 
one play the real and the jazzed on the same 
program. 

The six Jazz Epigrams are dedicated to 
John Powell. Each of the six is short and to 
the point, and the entire volume needs but 
twelve pages in the printing. The last of 
them is in foxtrot tempo. The next to the 
last is in Charleston tempo. The others are 
perhaps American, but there is no such indi- 
cation of their paternity in the titles. The 
set might well be played as a concert selec 
tion, and is effective enough to be sure of a 
warm reception. Perhaps one should call 
these musical wisecracks. 
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EZPRESSIONS 


Educating the People to an Appreciation of Good Music—What the 
House of Baldwin Has Done and Is Doing to Raise the 
Standard of Musical Taste 


“At the Baldwin” has become a National slogan. 
What was deemed an experiment now is an acknowl- 
edged success. It is doing more for the piano than 
anything that has been attempted for years as far 
as the piano is concerned, and it also is having a 
great influence in the extending knowledge of the 
best in music. 

The Baldwin now is being heard in more homes 
without pianos than was ever believed possible. It 
not only is giving to the people good music, pro- 
grams arranged with special care, and the piano tone 
is brought to the ear of the listeners-in who never 
before considered that the piano is the basic music 
instrument. 

The announcement now is made by the Baldwin 
Piano Company that these educational programs will 
be continued during the present music season. Many 
thought it was impossible to have the programs 
broadcast to advantage during the summer season, 
but the powers that be in the Bakiwin organization 
thought otherwise. The results have encouraged the 
movement to have the Baldwin heard in the homes 
of the people, and great preparations are being made 
to carry the Baldwin tones into the millions of homes 
that will be of benefit not only to the Baldwin piano, 
but to all pianos of true tone. 


Noted Artists to Appear 


The commercial aspects of the experiment have 
given encouragement in that artists of world-wide 
reputation are being engaged, and every effort will 
be made in a musical way to carry to the non-concert 
goers a desire to participate in the music events those 
same artists will give during the coming music sea- 
son, and at the same time encourage the inclination 
to. hear good music, whether by soloists, orchestras 
or opera. Also, it is found that those who hereto- 
fore have paid little attention to classic music are 
hearing each Sunday in programs given by artists 
of the highest attainments, musical compositions 
heretofore an unknown quantity to many who have 
looked upon music, not as a rest or relaxation, but 
as something only for those who know music in a 
technical way. 

This reaching out to the home life of the country 
has brought great returns to the Baldwin institution. 
The great expenditures incidental to the work have 
resulted in commercial returns that prove that a com- 
bination of the arts with commerce is necessary. 
Piano propaganda of the highest tendency has been 
limited in the past to the concert platform. The 
great operas have had little encouragement except 
through the building to the opera through the ap- 
pearances of artists on the concert stage. This same 
may be applied to the orchestral events. The fact 
that orchestral organizations have been, and are being 
formed, throughout the country indicate the growing 
love for music in its better form. 


Fall Series Starts October 6 


The Baldwin Piano Company has arranged for the 
fall series to begin October 6 with Sophie Braslau, 
the great operatic star, as the featured artist. There 
will follow in the fall programs by Jose Iturbi, the 
Spanish pianist who has been the sensation of Europe 
and who is coming to the United States this fall to 
play the Baldwin Piano. He already is engaged as 
soloist with the leading symphony orchestras in this 
country. In addition, there will be the Baldwin 
Singers, which has been a prominent feature of the 
Baldwin programs. 

The New York String Quartet will be used fre- 
quently in the fall programs, supplementing featured 
artists. This is one of the finest chamber music or- 
ganizations in the country. 

It can be expected that with artists like this, not 
only will the music phase be given to millions, but 


the piano industry and trade can well recognize the 
fact that the Baldwin is adding to the music propa- 
ganda in a way that has never been attempted before. 

While houses like the Baldwin have contributed 
liberally to the exploitation of great pianists and 
singers and instrumentalists, it must be acknowledged 
that the opportunities of hearing these artists on the 
concert stage have been limited to the capacity of 
auditoriums seating at the utmost two or three thou- 
sand. Through the broadcasting the Baldwin is giv- 
ing these same artists to millions, and creating in the 
homes of the people music which reaches whole 
families instead of one or two of a family, extending 
the opportunity of hearing the great artists under the 
most admirable circumstances. 

The extent to which this broadcasting is done is 
shown in the fact that stations in the following cities 
will carry “At the Baldwin” programs, starting Octo- 
ber 6: New York, Boston, Springfield, Baltimore, 
Rochester, Detroit, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, St. Paul-Minneapolis, Milwaukee, 
Duluth-Superior, Louisville, Nashville, Memphis, 
Atlanta, New Orleans, Denver and Salt Lake City. 
With each of these twenty cities covering the terri- 
tories surrounding them, one can well imagine the 
great territory, the reaching out to the rural districts, 
going into the smaller centers, and giving the farmers 
and those in the isolated places where concerts are 
not given by great artists, the vast influence that is 
being exerted in the way of creating a desire for 
good music, and at the same time let those interested 
in the making and selling of pianos realize what the 
Baldwin is doing in allowing the piano to be heard 
under the most artistic influences. 


Helping the Musician 


Musicians themselves should consider and think 
seriously of the great good that comes to them di- 
rectly through this propaganda of the Baldwin piano. 
No musician can do his work, whether a singer or 
an instrumentalist, without the piano. This is why 
the piano has been called the basic musical instru- 
ment. Every musician, whether artist, teacher or 
what not, receives advantages and positive returns 
through this work of the Baldwin. It is bringing 
the people in contact with the musicians. 

For long there has seemingly been an estrange- 
ment as between those who make and sell pianos and 
the musicians who utilize musical instruments in their 
own work. ‘There should be an inclination on the 
part of both musicians and piano men to “get to- 
gether.” 


The fact that the Baldwin Piano Company was 
willing to experiment to the extent of thousands and 
thousands of dollars to give to the people music of 
such as the programs indicate, evidences the faith 
this great house had and has in the work of the musi- 
cian. That means much to the advantage of the 
piano, whether it be a Baldwin or any other of the 
leading piano names. 

The piano dealers throughout the country should 
accept this invitation on the part of the Baldwin, and 
co-operate with the work that is going out each week 
to the millions of people throughout the country, into 
the homes of the individual dealer’s territory, and 
give aid to music in the many ways that the individual 
dealer can. Whether the dealer has the Baldwin 
piano in his line or not, there should be that co- 
operation in cultivating the musicians in his territory 
to the end that the musician will understand the ef- 
forts that are being made to create a desire for good 
music, 


A Great and Valuable Work 


As can well be seen, this is to the great advance- 
ment, not only of music, but to the selling of the 


work of the musicians, who without the piano would 
be stranded and without any ways or means to carry 
on his or her profession. 

In the transition that is going on in the piano 
business of today, this fact that the musicians should 
be cultivated, should be encouraged to work in har 
mony with the men who make and sell pianos, is 
becoming more and more apparent. 

It is evident that the Baldwin organization in 
carrying on this great broadcasting series of con- 
certs, is doing more to bring the piano into its own 
positive position in the music world than anything 
yet attempted. Let us all “‘listen-in” to “At the Bald 
win,” and gather results that heretofore have sot 
been brought to an understanding of the music world 
Let us combine music and commerce in a way that 
will be of advantage to the piano as a commercial 
instrument, as an art product, and in obtaining the 
aid of the musicians who are being so much benefited 
through the work of the Baldwin piano, bring the 
piano into its own position in the art world as the 
basic music instrument. 

WILLIAM GEPPERT 


Paul Zeidler 


The name Paul Zeidler is well known to piano 
makers, for he is one of the very few men living 
today who can really design and make a piano of true 
tone quality. His work is held in high respect by 
those other few men who can do likewise, and those 
few living can today be counted upon the fingers of 
one and part of the other hand of the human being. 
@ The work of Mr. Zeidler stands out among those 
of the old-time piano makers who laid the founda 
tions of our tone value pianos. While this may in 
cline to the belief he is an old man, he is young in the 
work of his art.- He has given his genius to piano 
making, and he has had much to do with the build- 
ing the high grade American piano to its present 
high standard in the world. @ Today Paul Zeidler 
is standing in the limelight of piano tone produc- 
tion, for he has just completed a set of scales with 
sound-boards correlating, and with actions that have 
passed his inspection and approval. These new pianos 
of Paul Zeidler are but another evidence of his gen 
ius, and this to the advantage of those who sell 
pianos, in that the people of today want pure tone 
quality, with actions that meet the demands of thoss 
who play the piano and must have that touch whicl 
allows of expressing the desires of the musicians 
for accurate readings of the compositions of th¢ 
musicians. @ These instruments that Paul Zeidler 
has been working upon for long have given the piano 
world pianos of exceptional value, and are the result 
of study and the employing all the experience of the 
years Paul Zeidler has applied his ability upon, carry 
the old name Lester. ‘To concentrate his art side to 
the remaking of this old make of piano to what they 
are today has demanded much time and expense, but 
in the past years of piano making in the great Lester 
plant at Lester, Pa., the Zeidler ideals have been 
created into pianos by men who have for years 
applied themselves to the art of piano making. ‘These 
workmen have accepted the ideals of Paul Zeidler as 
to tone, and there is given to the Lester piano of 
today a tone quality, a touch and sustaining volume 
that is of the Zeidler ideals. @ To bring the wants 
of a piano maker to ultimate results requires work 
men of experience and reverence for the instrument, 
the accepting and respecting the ideals of the designer, 
and the producing a tone quality which enables the 
player to create tone colors that the musicians strive 
for in the reading of the compositions of the great 
composers. @ There will be surprise to those who 
regard the work of Paul Zeidler with respect, in that 
here is probably the ultimate of his ability in the 
Lester pianos. The piano world will delight in this 
acquisition, for it will prove of benefit to all pianos, 
for what benefits one is of benefit to others of the 
best makes. Paul Zeidler is to be congratulated in 
what he has accomplighed the past few years in the 
old Lester plant; but he, as usual, gives credit to the 
seasoned and experienced organization that has taken 
so many years to bring into accord with the tone 
ideals of this old master of the art. 
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Names and Names 

Name value is much discussed in this department 
of the Musica Courter. The subject may be of 
little seeming interest to the music people of the 
world, but it has a significance that cannot be rele- 
gated to the background. Name value applies to 
the artist as much as it does to the piano or any other 
musical instrument. The artist may be good, may 
be of the highest artistic attainments, but name 
value must be created to allow that artist to sell him 
self to the public. This same applies to the piano. 
@ Musicians generally the dark, it 
might be said, different makes of pianos 
and their tonal To this may be added that 
the piano manufacturers and dealers are likewise in 


the dark as to the artists that help to sell the pianos 


have been in 
as to the 


values 


by interesting people at large to music and its values 
@ Few salesmen know anything about the artists of 
the day, and when asked they display an ignorance 
on the subject that is appalling. As to music that is 
played upon the piano or any other musical instru- 
ment, following this the reputations of musicians 
same lack of understanding 
or knowledge that should be in hand whenever the 
sale of an instrument is in process. With two such 
opposite points in the musical world conflicting with 


generally, there is that 


the profitable results of music as a commercial arti 
cle, just as is the piano, it is necessary that the sales- 
men and the shall be together in their 
different lines of work. The one is selling his music, 

is selling his piano. There should be co- 
operation in this, but is there? @ The Musica 
(CouRIER presents the solution of this lack of “getting 


musicians 


the other 


together” in work that should be cohesive, operating 
to the advantage of both Let the musicians read 
the Musical Instrument and _ the 
the music sections of the MusIcaL Courter with this 
end in view. Name value exists on both sides. Let 
musicians and piano men become familiar with these 


section, salesmen 


names of value. 


Back-action Advice 

Some of the attempts made by manufacturers o 
pianos to obtain business are rather-amusing. Always 
it has been that way. A story that is going around 
through the industry at the present time rather indi- 
cates a seemingly desperate attempt to induce dealers 
send in larger 
dealer 


to increase their business and thus 
orders. @ manu facturet 
that has for ntany years carried a somewhat enlarged 


One wrote to a 
line of different makes of pianos, suggesting that 1f 
the dealer would throw out some of the makes that 
four dif 
ferent makes hx concentrate upon each piano 
far more than by carrying the number of 
different makes. @ The dealer replied to this sug 


thanks for the 


he was carryi and three or 


could 
present 


gestion, and gave utterance to his 


good advi that was given in the carrying out of 


with the elimun 
manutacturer 


wrote he would start in 


this advice 
ation of the piano that the made. It 
would seem that the manuf: irer might have known 
that i ‘ t manuta 
ture! TT a { ment | a reduction 
ditferent mak { pi ‘arried, and that the 
facturer wl 
who suffered 
who wrote 
but in view 
in business much 
ld be some 
» did not 
ihe 
large orders. 
lealer reduced 


he would 


kindly sugges 
» concentrate 
more business 
resentation, 
id before he 
ianufacturers 


a greater pro 


he wav to do this 
ssible, not try to 
lvice given. How- 
hroug! 


g 1 a readjust- 

d in that industry and trade 
results, and aggressiveness 
lesired results. There is no fear 

» piano will reassert itself, even though it 


means of eliminating those who are not 


capable of contending with the present conditions 
and the arriving at selling results that in the end 
will give better profits. While the number of units 
manufactured may be reduced or held to its present 
production, the lesser number of dealers will make 
better profits, for they will arrive at a solution as to 
the overhead that will eliminate losses and create 
profits. 
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N.P.A. Meeting 


The National Publishers Association held a two 
days’ business meeting at Buckwood Inn, Shawnee- 
on-Delaware, Pa., September 18 and 19. The 
MusicaL CourRIER was represented at the meeting by 
Eugene Kelley, general manager of the Eilert Print- 
ing Company, who also took part in the two day golf 
tournament held in connection with the meeting. Mr. 
Kelley carried off the prize for the second low net 
score on the second day’s play at 18 holes, just miss- 
ing winning a second leg on the McGraw-Hill Cup. 
He won his first leg on this prize in 1928 and also 
has a leg on the Crowell Cup, which he gained in 
1924. Mr. Kelley was chairman of the Golf Com- 
mittee. @ The National Publishers Association, of 
which the Musicat Courier has been a member for 
a number of years back, comprises in its member- 
ship a number of the leading publishing houses and 
periodicals in the United States. Among its members 
are the Condé Nast Publications (House and Gar- 
den, Vanity Fair, and Vogue) ; the Crowell Publish- 
ing Company (American, Collier’s Weekly, Farm 
and Fireside, and Women’s Home Companion) ; 
The Delineator; the Curtis Publishing Company 
(Country Gentleman, Ladies’ Home Journal, and 
Saturday Evening Post); International Magazine 
Company (Good Housekeeping, Harper’s Bazaar, 
and Hearst’s International-Cosmopolitan); Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company (Electrical World, 
Power, Coal Age, American Machinist, and 
others) ; United Publishers Company (Dry Goods 
Economist, Iron Age, Motor Age, and others) ; 
Nation’s Business; American Mercury; The Par- 
ent’s Magazine; Life; Macfadden Publications ; 
Plain Talk; Review of Reviews; Scientific Ameri- 
can; The Forum; Atlantic Monthly; and a number 
of other organizations. 


The Radio Fair in New York 

Madison Square Garden in New York last week 
was filled night and day with curious and investi- 
gating people to see the wonders of the present day 
radios. The exhibits were interesting. To the piano 
manufacturer there were evidences that the piano 
industry is reaping much from the radio that prob- 
ably was undreamed of three or four years ago 
There were exhibits of piano industrials that caused 
one to stop and consider what they meant, for it 
was but a small part of what the radio now is en 
joying in keeping the wheels of the piano factories 
running and holding the pay rolls to that figure that 
the overhead of the plants’ demands shall be met 
with regularity, and that in cash. @ Gulbransen 
had an exhibit of the radio bearing that name, and 
the news was given out that in October there would 
go over the air an orchestral contribution that would 
be given by the Gulbransen Orchestra, to advertise 
the merits of the Gulbransen radio. The Gulbran- 
sen plant now is said to give up about half of its 
immense floor space to the production of the Gul 
bransen radio, and the other half to the production 
of the Gulbransen piano. In October the plant will 
be dropping off the radio runs twelve hundred radios 
per day, besides cases for other radios, while the 
piano part of the plant is said to be turning out more 
pianos than any other piano plant in the industry. 
\nother great exploit for Gulbransen. @ The Bush 
& Lane factory is turning out many radios bearing 
that honored name. One must admit that the case 
work that made the Bush & Lane famous is evi- 
denced in the wonderful case work displayed at this 
fair. The advertising bears the statement that the 
Bush & Lane radio is finished like a fine piano, and 
that the tone quality is of the same quality. With 
the production of the radio bearing the old name, 
it is said that there is a large production of cases 
for other radio manufacturers that demand fine 
case work. @ Another exhibit that is of interest 
to the piano industry is that of the Starr factory. 
The Starr radio is in evidence in the Starr exhibit, 
and aiso is the showing of cases made for other 
radio manufacturers indicating the fact that the 
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great Starr plant at Richmond, Ind., is filling in 
unused space as far as piano production is con- 
cerned, and taking up and utilizing the powers of the 
old plant with business that will keep the wheels 
turning. The Starr exhibit is illuminating. With 
a chain of stores to keep busy the Starr radio evi- 
dently keeps the retail selling of the famous old 
Starr piano going into the profit side, instead of 
depending upon the piano alone. @Q There is an- 
other radio exhibit that startles the piano man as he 
walks through the thousands of feet of displays, and 
that the big signs bearing the name of an old and 
honored piano, and which is shown in the word 
“Emerson.” But it is not the Emerson piano that 
is exploited. This Emerson radio has no connection 
with the old piano that has such great piano name 
value. @ The radio exhibits, generally speaking, 
give the usual display of noise. Case designs seem 
to be the real effort to bring attention to the in- 
dividual machines. The case work of some of the 
radios shown is what the piano man might term 
“rotten,” while there are other cases that are artistic 
and beautifully finished. There is no opportunity 
for tone exhibits, for there is that same engulfing 
of any tone studies by the mixing of a lot of tests, 
the noise of the “‘barkers,” the trampling of the 
crowds, the chattering of the visitors, and the dirt 
and confusion created by the great amount of printed 
matter that is lost in the trampling of the shuffling 
feet and the gathering of “pictures” by the young- 
sters who seem to be having a good time in such 
collecting, reminding one of a trip into a rural dis- 
trict years ago to see a piano prospect, and finding 
that the children had written in for a catalogue for 
the picture book that would come in return for the 
asking. 


ee 


In Memoriam 

Those who read the beautiful tribute written by 
Frederick Philip Stieff in the passing of S. P. 
Walker, who for fifty years had been treasurer of 
the old house of Chas. M. Stieff, Inc., Baltimore, 
will be interested in the disposition that Mr. Walker 
made of his estate. It is not often that men in the 
piano industry remember what music has done for 
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SUMMERFIELD P. WALKER 


the piano, but this gentleman of the old school 
showed his appreciation by leaving in his will to the 
Baltimore Symphony Orchestra: $1,000. Also did 
Mr. Walker leave to eighteen charitable institutions 
of Baltimore $20,000, and the residue of his estate 
to his sister, Miss Rachel Ann Walker. These be- 
quests indicate more than can be written the personal- 
ity of this remarkable man, for remarkable man he 
was. This attitude toward mankind was fully shown 
in the tribute written by Frederick Philip Stieff, and 
this all shows what a man can make of himself dur- 
ing his life, and in passing leave a lasting remem- 
brance that will live for all time. 


-— a e 


Music Week on Pacific Coast 


The National Federation of Music Clubs of the 
United States of America has appointed Chester 
W. Rosekrans, National Chairman of Civic Music. 
Mrs. Henry Bacher has written from Ann Arbor, 
Mich., to offer full co-operation to Mr. Rosekrans, 
who is working out a program for developing nation- 
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wide interest in music week through local music 
organizations. @ As Chairman of the San Fran- 
cisco Civic Association, Mr. Rosekrans is in gen- 
eral charge of the city’s annual music week. San 
Francisco was the first city in the United States to 
tie up the municipality with music week. From 
the outset, Mr. Rosekrans was director of music 
week activities and the city of San Francisco this 
year celebrated its ninth annual music week. 

Speaking for the MusicaL Courier regarding 
the work he plans to undertake for the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, Mr. Rosekrans said he 
hopes that in every large city they can bring about 
a co-ordination of musical societies, each one main- 
taining its own individuality, with a local society 
of all the different directors of the musical societies, 
both choral and instrumental, for the purpose of 
bringing them all together in a combined formation 
for concerts to be given during Music Week. Q In 
the San Francisco Bay Region, piano teachers are 
so anxious to begin training their pupils in the 
numbers for the piano playing contest that by Octo- 
ber 15th, the full list for the 1930 Music Week con- 
test will be printed. The list of compositions for 
the 1930 piano playing contest has been prepared 
by the San Francisco Music Teachers’ Association, 
headed by Henrik Gjerdrum, who was chairman of 
the committee this year. 


Sen 


Paul H. Schmidt, 


of Steinway, Returns 


Paul H. Schmidt, of Steinway & Sons, returned 
from his annual visit to the Steinway interests in 
Europe. This annual pilgrimage of Mr. Schmidt 
indicates the close relationship that exists as between 
the American and the European interests of the 
great house of Steinway. @ This year Mr. Schmidt 
spent five months among the Steinway crganizations 
and in the meeting of the great artists affiliated with 
the Steinway piano. Those who are familiar with 
the policies of the Steinway institution understand 
this personal contact as between Europe and this 
country, and which has had much to do with main- 
taining the position of the Steinway in the music 
world. @ What will interest the piano industry is 
the statement made by Mr. Schmidt that the Euro- 
pean business of the Steinway is greater this year 
than ever before, this in keeping with the fact that 
the business of the Steinway in this country also is 
breaking all records of the past. To hear these 
words of encouragement should strengthen those 
who are inclined to believe the piano has passed 
into oblivion. @ The Steinway business in this 
country is making records that will call for greater 
production in the future. This is an indication of 
the wonderful increase in demand for music in these 
United States, and that same showing throughout 
the world, where the word Steinway means the 
same—the most valuable name in the artistic and 
commercial worlds. 

pasctlninsisicitliseics 


Inventor Paul Brown Klugh 


Piano men will recall the many wonderful things 
Inventor Paul Brown Klugh accomplished during 
the many years he was connected with pianos, their 
making and selling, and especially the many things 
he did for the player piano. Probably the most won- 
derful of these efforts was shown in his bringing 
about a standardization of the tracker bar, which 
brought all music rolls within the capacity of the 
pneumatic mechanism of the player piano. Q De- 
clining the piano industry, Inventor Klugh turned 
his attention to the radio. Today he is what is 
termed the “spot light” back of the Zenith radio. 
Inventor Klugh is showing his ingenuity in many 
ways in this comparatively new field. He is doing 
for the radio what he did for the player piano. 
@ Aside from his many inventions, or applications 
of inventions to the player, he now is demonstrating 
his great ability in the machine that he now is said 
to dominate and carry on with new and startling 
innovations, the most elaborate and ingenious being 
the application of the Welte-Mignon invention that 
George W. Gittings did so much to give the pipe 
organ and reproducing piano something distinctly 
new, in the “Musicale.” Today Inventor Klugh is 
giving to the radio all that goes to make the Zenith 
what it is, that same application in what is termed 
the “remote automatic control.” @ All this should 
create pride in those piano men who have admired 
the ability of Inventor Klugh, for the new attach- 


ment for the radio does all that the Welte-Mignon 
“Musicale” does. This is glory indeed. First, In- 
ventor Klugh makes a commercial success of the 
Zenith, then applies his inventive genius to the 
creating something for that radio that is distinctive, 
even though the idea be something that one might 
term borrowed. @ Inventor Klugh is now classi- 
fied among the millionaires of Chicago. Those who 
know his history, his struggles in the piano busi- 
ness, will rejoice that the piano player gave first 
indications of the ability of Inventor Klugh to util- 
ize successfully what probably had not been accepted 
as inventive genius that made theories commercially 
possible. The success of the Zenith is said to be 
credited to Inventor Klugh, and the piano industry 
should be proud of that. 


~ 
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The Spread of Instalment Buying 

Speaking before the Conference on Retail Distri- 
bution, held recently in New York, Julian Goldman, 
president of the chain of stores operating under his 
name, gave a graphic picture of the extent of present 
day instalment buying. @ “Today,” said Mr. Gold- 
man, “90 per cent. of all household furniture is 
bought on the instalment plan; 80 per cent. of all 
pianos, sewing machines, electric refrigerators, phono- 
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“Controversy equalizes fools and wise men 
in the same way,—and the fools know it.” 





—OLIvER WENDELL HoLMEs. 


An Interesting Letter from a Music Pub- 
lisher Commenting on the New 
Piano Slogan—A New:Phase of the 
Necessary Alliance Between Musi- 
cians and Musical Instrument 
Makers. 


The Rambler has been much interested in following the 
trend of musicians and those engaged in the pursuits per- 
taining to the music of the world with the manner in 
which the musical instrument department of the MusicaL 
Courter is being read. Heretofore a paper devoted to the 
musical instrument industries was confined as to readers to 
those interested in the making and selling of musical in 
struments. Today we find that there is being brought to- 
gether those who make music and those who make the 
instruments utilized in the artists’ work through the com 
bining of these two interests in one paper. 

This is very gratifying. It gives the musician some in- 
sight into the difficulties surrounding the making and selling 
of the also makes 
them familiar with the name value musical instruments and 


instruments the musicians use, and it 


enables them to talk intelligently with those with whom 
Especially is this of value to those 
that 
those who supply the public with the instruments that give 


they come in contact. 
who teach music, for in way there is given aid to 
the music that makes life worth while. 

A recent letter received from a publishing house shows 
the trend in this direction, for the music publishers are meet 
ing the difficulties of distribution, as is every other com- 
mercial enterprise in this country. It would seem as though 


the advertising, the appeals to the public through the journals 
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graphs, and radio equipment marketed in this country 
are sold on the convenient payment plan. @ The 
same is true in regard to 78 per cent. of the washing 
machines, 67 per cent. of the vacuum cleaners, and 
25 per cent. of jewelry sales. It is estimated that 
$140,000,000 worth of clothing was sold last year on 
the instalment plan, and that the total of clothing 
credits outstanding is close to $50,000,000. @ The 
result is that today’s grand total of consumer credit 
represents a huge volume of indebtedness which rests 
for the most part on the wage earners of this coun- 
try, who, as a class, do the bulk of instalment buying. 
No one can compute the exact total of instalment 
sales for the years 1927 and 1928. Economists are 
in disagreement about it. The consensus of opinion 
fixes it at about $7,000,000,000. The grand total 
of business credits is estimated at $30,000,000,000. 
Thus we observe that the American wage earners are 
assuming a great responsibility when they are re- 
sponsible for 23 per cent. of the entire business 
credit.” @ Mr. Goldman sees an encouraging note 
for the future of instalment buying despite this tre- 
mendous mortgaging of the future earning power of 
the people generally, in that bank deposits have in- 
creased steadily despite the ever mounting totals-rep- 
resented in instalment purchases. It is a symbol of 
conservative buying and a safety factor that proves 
the essential ability of the American wage earners 
to meet their due obligations. It is a long cry from 
the days when the piano was practically the only 
commodity sold on the instalment plan, as well as 
being a sign of the new stress of competition which 
piano men must meet today. 





of the day, is of the utmost importance, and whatever 
those who manufacture musical instruments can do to inter- 
est the public in music is just that much to the benefit of the 
musicians themselves. Here follows the letter in question to 


the General Manager of the Musica Courter. ‘ 


New York, September 20, 1929. 


Dear Mr. Schmoeger: 

Have been reading with much interest the pages de- 
voted to the Piano and Musical Instrument section in 
the MUSICAL COURIER. 

In your issue of the 21st there is a short article headed 
“More Piano Teaching Than Ever.” The writer of that' 
article directs a well aimed blow at the piano manufac-' 
turers and -he states “Hundreds of thousands of dollars 
have been spent by piano men in a vain effort to bring 
about a demand for the piano, but how much of that 
money has gone into direct influence that will create a 
desire for learning how to play the piano.” From what 
the writer has seen of piano advertising I should say they 
haven’t done very much. 

Some months ago the Musical Chamber of Commerce 
decided upon a slogan to be used to stimulate a great 
interest in music—“THE RICHEST CHILD IS POOR 
WITHOUT MUSICAL TRAINING.” We understood 
from them that the entire musical industry was going to 
get behind it and put it across, but I have yet to see a 
single piano ad., and I have watched religiously for 
them, in which the slogan has been featured. 

Century is running a twenty-eight line ad. in eighteen 
National magazines at the present time. In that small 
space we have found room to twice feature the above 
slogan and to my knowledge the Century is the only 
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National advertiser that has done anything in an adver- 
tising way to put this slogan across. 

I think a well directed article by your able writers 
might bring into line some worthwhile cooperation on 
the part of the piano people, as well as the entire musical 
industry. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Century Music PuBLISHING COMPANY, 
L. G. Batten, General Manager 


As to the Slogan 


This letter was handed The Rambler The comments 


therein give rise to sor houghts regarding the advertising 


that now being that important question 


that is before the d of every one who advertises, the in 
venting, one might say, of a slogan that would attract the 
] With 


} 


le. “Say It Flowers” is probably 


as been copied by one of 
the music: roducti th av wherein Al Jolson “Says 
It With 


1 


»ongs 
ferred t Batten, “The Richest Child 
Musical Training,’ like the 


Je who ad \] 


ne slogan re 
borrowing 


Poor Without 


of an idea by the peo Jolson in his 


present play well known play, 
Poor Little 


The highest attam f one may so say, in the 


secmil gly 

Rich Girl.” 
inventing 
words 


have it said in as few 


LOK not believe that the slogan 


Richest Child Is Poor Without 


of development along lines 


that 


Musical Training susceptible 


terest in the piano, for which it was in 


m impossible remember exactly the 


vidently the thought was developed 


through the ay “Poor Little Rich Girl.” This slogan con 


le piano slogan contains just double 





Music Dealers 


If you desire to retire from the music business 
and want to sell out your complete stock for 
spot cash get in touch with us. This is a 
straightforward proposition. We mean business. 
All answers confidential. What have you? 


Address 
“Expansion,” care Musical Courier, 
113 West 57th Street, New York. 
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the number of words, that is, eight. “The Richest Child 
Is Poor Without Musical Training” is not something that 
will stick in the mind of the average reader of the daily 
newspapers or other publications. It therefore has not been 
accepted generally, and, as Mr. Batten says, it has not been 
utilized by those who do National advertising. 
Music 


Company has been utilizing the quotation is shown twice in 


In the advertisement that the Century Publishing 


the advertisement that appeared in the Photoplay Magazine 
for October. The type is small, and yet it can be read, but 


it does not have that “kick” that must create a general use. 


The Rambler confesses that it is impossible for him to 
recall in a general conversation or in writing the slogan for 
the piano, and for which it is said a prize of $1,000 was 
offered; therefore there is an excuse for the lack of utiliza 
tion of this slogan in the advertising of even the ordinary 
piano dealer. There are one or two manufacturers, maybe 
have utilized it in a way, but as for the taking it 
It With Flowers,” 


impossibility, for unless one has it right before him it is 


more, who 
up in a general way, as is “Say it is an 
dificult to remember, even if one has a retentive 

The only 
to this particular slogan for which the large prize was given 
Is to 


memory. 


suggestion The Rambler could make in regard 


invent a slogan that is as well remembered, for in 


radio broadcasting of the Baldwin Piano 


“At the 


by the public as meaning the presentation of the tone of the 


Stance, as the 


Company, for Baldwin” is now generally accepted 


Baldwin piano. “At the Baldwin” is suggestive. One bright 
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World's largest dealer will pay spot cash for 
new piano stock. All styles—Grands, Uprights, 
Players. Manufacturers and dealers—here is 
your opportunity to move your surplus stock 
for cash. No lot too large or small for us to 
handle. Address “Spot Cash,” care Musical 
Courier, 113 West 57th Street, New York. 
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piano man made the remark that “At the Baldwin” might 
That was the remark of a 
man who did not carry the Baldwin piano, but was a com- 
petitor. 


mean the Baldwin locomotive. 


The Old Vose Slogan 


And that brings to mind the wonderful advertisement of 
the old Vose piano that was issued many years ago by the 
Vose people, wherein the advertisement read, “It Is Better 
to Sell the Vose than to Compete With It.” 


be the exact phraseology or the words used, 


This may not 
but the mean- 
That advertisement was issued by the old 
that 
It did, however, 


ing is the same. 


Boston house some fifteen or twenty years and 


ago, 
was all that was said in the advertisment. 
when it was first presented, attract a great deal of attention, 
and from time to time the old Boston house of Vose & Sons 
has issued that piece of publicity in various forms. This 
is not given as a suggestion for a slogan. 

advertising is a difficult 
Mr. Batten 


who originate 


To originate something 


The 
as to his criticism, and 


new in 
Rambler, however, coincides with 
that 
instruments 


matter. 
believes those 


advertising for musical up something 
that 


large sum of money. Let piano men throughout the country 


can get 


better, and without involving the expenditure of a 


strive to get up something that will become as universal 


in its application to the piano as the slogan “At the Baldwin.” 


SUNTAN 





Piano Salesmen 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., in their piano expansion 
work, requires a great number of real go-getting piano 
salesmen of the younger school. We want men of 
creative ability who are unafraid of work, not the sitting 
floor man type. 


The World’s Largest Music House, with stores from 
coast to coast offers such men a permanent and profit- 
able connection with unlimited opportunity of advance- 
ment when ability is proven. Floaters and Has-Beens 
—don't answer, please. Apply Dan J. Nolan, The 
Rudolph Wurlitzer Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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WANTED 


SALESMAN WANTED—We have a place in our sales organiza 
tion for two live, energetic and enthusiastic piano salesmen. To 
the right man we are in a position to offer most any kind of a 
contract within reason. The Piano business in Washington is 
a long ways from being dead. The right man can make some 
real money. Communicate at once with Guy R. Smith, care of 
Chas. M. Stieff, Inc., 1340 G. Street, N. W., Washington, D. C 


Where to Buy 


ACTION BRACKETS 











NASSAU ACTION BRACKETS, manufactured by the 
Nassau Foundry & Mfg. Co., Inc., Box 253, Nassau, Rens. 
Co., N. Y. Our specialty Upright Player and Grand Brackets. 
27 years’ experience. Prices right. Quality best. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 





ACTIONS 





WESSELL, 
action, the highest—the standard of the World. 
45th St., New York City. 


NICKEL & GROSS, makers of one grade of 
457 West 





CASES, WOOD PARTS AND CARVINGS 





BRECKWOLODT, JULIUS & CO., manufacturers of Piano 
Backs, Sounding Boards, Bridges, Rib Stock, Traplevers and 
Hammer Mouldings. Dolgeville, N. Y 





LACQUER 





MAAS & WALDSTEIN, manufacturers of lacquer, lacquer 
enamels, and surfacers, especially Mawalac, the permanent 
lacquer finish, for pianos and high grade furniture. In busi- 
ness since 1876. Plant: 438 Riverside Avenue, Newark, N. J. 





MACHINERY 





WHITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendon, Mass. 
Cabinet surfaces, veneer scraping machines, variety mould- 
=. “Motor Driven Saw Bench” and “Horizontal Bit Mor- 
tiser.”” 





PIANO HAMMERS 





VILIM, VINCENT, manufacturer of Piano Hammers. 
Grand and player hammers a specialty. 27 years’ experience. 
213 East 19th St., New York. 





PIANO PLATES 





AMERICAN PIANO PLATE COMPANY. Manufacturers 
Machine molded Grand and Upright Piano plates. Racine, 
is. 





STAINS AND FILLERS 





BEHLEN, H., & BRO., 10-12 Christopher St, New York 
Stains, Fillers, French Varnishes, Brushes, Shellacs, Cheese 
Cloths, Chamois, Wood Cement, Polishing Oils. 





WOOD CARVINGS AND TURNINGS 





Ss. E. OVERTON CO., manufacturers of high-grade wood 
turning and carving specialties. South Haven, Mich. 





EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, INC, 
328-326 W. 39TH ST., NEW YORK 





MUSICAL COURIER 


STEINWAY 


The Instrument of 
the Immortals 





The 
Baldmin 


Piano 


Its Supreme Tone Heard in 
Millions of American Homes 


New York Hamburg London 














KNABE 


Established 1837 


Mason & Hamin 


Established 1854 


CHICKERING 


Established 1823 
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WURLITZER | 


Pianos 


Unsurpassed as to Tone, Quality, 





AEOLIAN COMPANY | 


The leader in all that has to do with the advancement of 
music. Manufacturers of the Duo-Art, Orchestrel, 
Pianola, Pipe Organs and Duo-Art Pipe Or- 
gans, Weber, Steck and Wheelock Pianos, 

Music Rolls of the highest artistic 
character. Also in combination 
with Steinway & Sons, the 
Steinway Duo-Art. 


Art Case Designs and Prices 
U.S. A. 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS | | THE STEINERT 


Gives the Pianist the Touch that 
Creates True Tone Color 
































WING & SON 


Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical 
center of America for sixty-one years 





Pianoforte 


Manufactured in New York, U. S. A. 




















Factory and Offices 
NINTH AVE., HUDSON AND 13TH STREETS 
NEW YORK 











4 > The Exclusive Piano 
A The ums 
Name Va tue Grom ; 
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“AMERICA’S FINEST pine 


pe ep i Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. 
THE SWEET TONED : 


CHENEY and CO. E M oe BOSTON, MASS. 


IVORYTON, CONN. : i i “ 


“SECOND OLDEST PIANO IN AMERICA“ 


LINDEMAN < SONS 


ESTABLISHED eye 


==> 


== SS SS 














Ivory Cutters Since 1834 





“ 


MATHUSHEK 


Manufacturers of 





| Grand Keys, Actions and Hammers, Up- t 


right Keys, Actions and Hammers, 


Pipe Organ Keys 


Piano Forte Ivory for the Trade 


a 








A Distinctive Line 
for 
Exclwive Nopresventation 


A.B. CHASE ~ EMERSON CORP. 


Grand, Upright and Player Pianos 
NEW HAVEN AND NEW YORK 


MATHUSHEK PIANO MANUFACTURING Co. 


132nd Street and Alexander Avenue 
New York City 





























“AT THE BALDWIX”™ 
Every Sunday evening over WJZ and asso- 
ciated stations of the National Broadcasting 
Company at 8:45 eastern standard time (7:30 
eastern standard time beginning October 6th 


PIANO G 
INSTRUCTION 


Millions of homes are enjoying a greater appreciation of piano music because 
of the “At the Baldwin” programs featuring famous artists every Sunday. 
The pleasures built around a piano in the home, so compellingly illustrated 
by these programs, are inspiring parents to give their children piano 
lessons and instilling in the children themselves the earnest desire to 
play. New pupils are being created, new ambitions stirred in the 
breasts of those who were perhaps discouraged, new interest in 
piano music is being instilled into all ages. Teachers everywhere 
are turning this greater musical appreciation to their personal 
advantage. They invite their friends to hear the programs. 
They urge pupils to listen to them every Sunday evening. 


Programs are many-fold, 


Baldwin, increasing 


and recognition, sales. 
ur” has proved these 


Benejits of the Baldwin Radio 
They are building good-will for 
national prestige stimulating 
Seven months “on the 
achievement, a master 


1 genuine 
sales promotion. 


programs 


stroke of piano 


THE BALDWIN PIANO CO 
CINCINNATI 
SAN FRANCISCO CHIcaG 


LovuISVILLE DENVER 
INDIANAPOLIS 


win Piano 


CHOOSE YOUR PIANO AS THE ARTISTS DO 
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